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PREFACE 

SOME  memories  of  GEORGE  LLOYD  HODGKIN  have 
been  gathered  together  in  the  following  pages  for 
his  children,  for  his  friends  and  for  a  few  others  who 
knew  him  but  slightly  or  did  not  know  him  at  all. 
His  three  sons  will  want,  in  the  coming  years,  to 
hear  all  that  they  can  of  their  father's  life  on  earth  : 
the  Introductory  Sketch,  with  its  family  details, 
was  mainly  written  for  them.  His  friends  will,  it  is 
hoped,  care  to  possess  a  record  of  George's  doings 
and  of  his  thoughts,  especially  when  given  in  his 
own  words.  And  there  are  some  others  likely  to 
be  interested  in  following  the  inner  life  of  a  Quaker 
who  felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  what  is  known 
as  "  the  Absolutist  position  "  during  the  Great  War. 

The  editing  of  the  letters,  journals  and  papers  has 
been  of  the  slightest.  Obviously  they  were  often 
written  in  haste  and  contain  momentary  flashes  of 
thought  rather  than  matured  opinions.  Sometimes 
they  contain  inconsistencies  which  the  writer  would 
have  been  the  first  to  alter  or  omit  before  allowing 
them  to  be  printed.  But  to  do  for  him  the  chiselling 
he  cannot  now  do  for  himself  would  blur  the  vividness 
of  the  impression  I  have  wished  to  transmit.  I  have 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  verbal 
corrections,  preferred  to  print  his  thoughts  as  they 
stand  in  his  own  language.  His  writings  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  life. 

Two  or  three  of  the  papers  have  had  to  be  short- 
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ened.  Many  others,  which  he  has  left  behind,  cannot 
be  included  in  this  volume  for  reasons  of  space.  My 
aim  throughout,  both  in  selection  and  omission,  has 
been  to  show  George  as  he  was  in  the  different  stages 
of  his  life,  and  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

The  book  is  privately  printed,  not  published. 
Copies  of  it  can,  however,  be  obtained  from  the 
Society  of  Friends'  Bookshop,  Bishopsgate,  London, 
E.C.2,  either  direct  or  through  any  bookseller. 

LUCY  VIOLET  HODGKIN. 


nih  March  1921. 
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PART  ONE 


THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE 
BY    HIS  SISTER  L.   V.   H. 


"//  is  a  type  of  life  which 
arrests  the  Friend  of  to-day. 
It  is  a  vision^  an  ideal,  a 
spirit,  which  possesses  his  soul. 
It  is  the.  inalienable  impression 
of  Christ's  venture  which  holds 
him.  He  may  be  wrong  in 
his  interpretation  of  this  life, 
of  this  ideal,  of  this  Divine 
Person,  but  whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  sees  what  he  sees, 
and  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  follow  his  vision" 

RUFUS  M.  JONES 


GEORGE  LLOYD  HODGKIN 

GEORGE  LLOYD  HODGKIN  was  born  on 
22nd  August  1880  at  Benwelldene,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  He  was  the  seventh  child 
and  the  third  surviving  son  of  Thomas  and  Lucy 
Anna  Hodgkin.  Born  on  a  Sunday,  he  was,  through- 
out his  babyhood  and*  early  childhood,  a  true 
"  Sabbath  bairn,"  "  Blithe  and  bonny  and  good  and 
gay."  His  naming  was  the  cause  of  much  discussion. 
His  father  used  to  threaten  laughingly  that  if  the 
family  did  not  make  up  its  mind  soon,  the  legal 
three  months  would  elapse,  and  poor  baby  would 
never  have  a  name  at  all.  "  George  "  was  settled 
from  the  beginning,  after  a  near  and  dear  uncle  ; 
but  "  Eliot,"  which  should  have  followed  it  after 
another  uncle,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  the  Victorian  novelist's  namesake  :  this,  neither 
parent  desired.  In  the  end  the  less  personal  but 
safer  "  Lloyd  "  was  substituted  as  a  second  name. 

George  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  large,  deep  blue 
eyes,  a  high  forehead  and  wavy  golden  hair,  but 
the  earliest  few  months  of  his  life  were  troubled,  and 
as  a  little  baby  he  was  delicate. 

His  first  adventure  was  when,  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  he  was  taken  with  the  elder  children,  in 
the  charge  of  nurses  and  governess,  on  a  night 
journey  to  Falmouth.  Swathed  like  a  small  white 
mummy  in  cotton-wool,  underneath  multitudinous 
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wrappings,  he  was  carried  out  of  the  warmly- 
lighted  hall  at  Benwelldene  one  winter  evening  in 
January  1881.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the 
weather  seemed  favourable  ;  but  a  few  hours  later 
there  came  the  tremendous  snowstorm  all  over 
England  by  which  that  year  is  still  remembered. 
The  nursery  party  were  held  up  for  hours  in  a  snow- 
drift at  .  Ashchurch,  and  afterwards  for  several  days 
in  a  hotel  at  Bristol ;  but  the  poor  parents  left 
behind  at  Newcastle  were  almost  more  to  be  pitied, 
with  lines  blocked  and  wires  broken  and  no  means  of 
knowing  how  their  lambs  had  fared. 

Happily,  George  was  born  a  good  traveller,  and 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  others  took  any  harm  from 
their  adventure.  This  winter  sojourn  at  Falmouth 
gave  him  a  good  start  into  a  sturdier  babyhood. 

George  was  considerably  younger  than  the  rest 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  :  Robin,  who  came  next 
above  him,  being  more  than  three  years  older. 
This  gap,  though  at  first  it  seemed  a  big  one,  was 
soon  bridged  over,  and  before  long  the  "  little 
boys  "  were  always  thought  and  spoken  of  together. 
At  one  time  they  used  to  speak  a  sort  of  gibberish 
of  their  own  to  each  other  that  no  one  else  could 
understand. 

Yet,  from  the  beginning,  each  brother  had  his 
own  strongly  marked  identity  and  his  favourite 
tastes  and  pursuits.  Robin  was,  if  anything,  the 
pet  of  the  old  nurse  "  Mum,"  who  remained  in  the 
family  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  while  George  reigned 
supreme  in  the  heart  of  "  dear  Fraulein  "  (Anna 
Heindorff),  the  beautiful  auburn-haired  governess 
of  the  elder  children. 
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Almost  the  earliest  remembrance  of  George,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  is  the  way  he  learned  to 
repeat  his  name  and  address,  "  to  say  to  a  policeman, 
if  I  ever  got  lost." 

"  My  name  is  Dords  Lloyd  Hockin,  Benwelldene, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  Europe,  Wairld"*— all 
in  one  long  string.  A  little  later,  a  list  of  pet  names 
would  follow,  on  demand  :  "  And  .  .  .  I'se  mother's 
darling  humbug  ;  I'se  Fraulein's  liebling  ;  I'se  Vi's 
duckie  ;  I'se  Connie's  little  lover  "  ;  such  was  the 
time-honoured  beginning  of  the  list,  but  it  was 
capable  of  expansion  whenever  opportunity  arose, 
for  the  little  boy  always  had  a  very  wide  heart. 

The  yearly  visits  to  Falmouth  every  springtime 
were  a  tremendous  excitement  and  delight  to  all  the 
children,  to  none  more  so  than  the  two  small  boys  ; 
especially  when  the  journey  was  taken  by  the  whole 
family  together  in  what  they  used  to  call  "  a  balloon 
carriage."  George's  first  love  was  a  baby  girl,  a 
few  months  younger  than  he  was,  who  lived  in  an 
adjoining  house  at  Falmouth,  and  who  with  her 
nurse  and  pram  used  to  share  his  daily  excursions 
to  the  beach.  "  My  little  gairl,"  he  used  always 
to  call  her  proudly  when  speaking  of  her,  and  dilating 
on  the  wonder  that  such  a  tiny  creature  should 
possess  five  many-syllabled  names  of  her  own. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Tredourva,  one  day,  when 
he  was  nearly  five  years  old,  he  asked  his  eldest 
sister  the  names  of  the  letters  embossed  on  his  blue 

*  "A  little  fellow  that  I  knew  used  to  say,  when  he  was  asked  his 
name,  the  whole  long  string  of  name  and  address,  adding  in  a 
triumphant  gabble  at  the  end:  'England,  Europe,  Wairld'! — a  little 
child  with  a  big,  big  soul,  whose  life  has  since  been  used  for  the  great 
world  that  he  loved." — LILY  GRESFORD  JONES,  1918. 
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and  red  bricks.  She  told  him  first  one  and  then 
another,  a  few  letters  every  day  to  amuse  him,  and  in 
this  way  he  learned  the  alphabet  as  a  sort  of  game. 
Easy  words  followed,  and  thus  short  daily  lessons 
came  into  being.  These  gradually  grew  longer  and 
more  systematic  and  the  plan  lasted  for  the  next  four 
or  five  years.  Throughout  these  early  days  he  was 
an  extraordinarily  responsive  pupil,  learning  to  read 
almost  without  any  difficulty,  and  teaching  his 
teacher  how  to  teach,  as  he  went  along.  Geography 
and  history  were  even  more  exciting.  But  from  the 
first  George's  questions  were  far  beyond  any  of  his 
sisters,  e.g. :  "If  everything  that  happened  in  the 
world  was  written  down  in  newspapers,  how  large 
would  they  be  ?  "  When  he  was  in  a  really  question- 
ing mood  no  one  but  his  father  could  cope  with  him. 
Nelly,  the  sister  nearest  him  in  age,  writes  :  "  George 
reminded  me  a  year  or  two  ago  how  in  those  days 
I  used  to  bribe  him  not  to  ask  any  more  questions 
when  we  were  out  walking  together.  I  asked  him 
if  he  remembered  the  funny  little  hop  he  used  to  give 
when  he  was  walking,  and  how  I  occasionally  pressed 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder  to  make  him  walk  steadily  ; 
a  bit  of  elder-sisterly  discipline  that  sometimes 
amused  and  sometimes  bothered  him.  His  mind  was 
very  active  at  this  time,  running  chiefly  on  machinery. 
He  told  mother  one  night  that  his  thoughts  '  went 
round  and  round  in  his  head  like  machinery,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  to  stop  them/  Once  looking  up 
at  her  he  said  apologetically :  '  Yes,  I  are  a  chatter- 
box.' He  didn't  care  much  for  dolls  and  soldiers 
as  Robin  and  I  did  :  it  was  all  trains  and  trains  with 
him.  I  can  see  him  as  a  sailor-suited  five-year-old 
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puffing  along  the  nursery  passages  like  a  train,  his 
left  arm  the  piston,  his  right  the  signal;  stations 
approached  with  great  shuffling  of  feet. 

"  He  and  Archie  Ross  (who  was  studying  engineer- 
ing in  Newcastle  at  this  time)  became  great  friends. 
Archie  used  to  draw  '  real  trains  '  for  him  and  explain 
their  machinery.  Archie  laughed  at  George  for  not 
yet  speaking  quite  plainly,  and  drew  up  a  menu  for 
dinner  of  dishes  as  George  would  pronounce  them. 
I  remember  it  began  with  '  Thoup  '  and  ended  with 
'  Lice  Pudding/ 

"  George  had  a  theory  that  his  little  dog  Dandy's 
constantly  wagging  tail  was  like  the  propeller  of  a 
steamer,  and  sent  him  forward.  It  certainly  did 
look  as  if  it  had  a  circular  motion." 

A  note  in  an  old  diary  records  that  when  he  was 
nearly  nine  years  old  he  was  once  sent  to  deliver  a 
note  at  the  door  of  a  rather  grand  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  gave  the  following  account  of 
the  enterprise  afterwards  :  "  I  went  on  my  tricycle, 
and  when  I  got  there,  the  maid  said  '  Would  I  come 
in  ?  '  and  1  said  '  I  might  as  well.'  And  she  asked  me 
what  my  name  was,  and  I  said  '  George  Hodgkin,' 
but  I  quite  forgot  it  at  first,  and  E.  [the  daughter  of 
the  house]  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  she  said 
1  My  mother '11  be  down  directly,  won't  you  wait  ?  ' 
So  I  waited,  and  she  read  your  letter  and  thanked  you 
for  your  present,  and  said  she  was  sorry  you  couldn't 
come,  and  all  that.  And  then  her  mother,  she  came 
in,  and  asked  what  I  was  called,  and  how  old  I  was, 
and  I  said  '  eight  last  August/  and  she  asked  how 
mother  was,  and  I  quite  forgot  how  she  was,  but  I 
said  '  I  thought  she  had  been  rather  poorly,  but  that 
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she  was  all  right  now.'  Then  she  asked  how  you 
were,  and  if  you  had  enjoyed  the  party  ?  And  I 
said  I  expected  so,  because  you  were  very  sleepy  this 
morning,  and  she  laughed,  and  we  talked  a  little 
more.  And  then  I  said  '  I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going 
now/  and  she  asked  me  to  come  again,  and  E. 
watched  me  get  on  my  tricycle — and  that's  all." 

Later  in  the  day  his  hostess,  Mrs  D.,  wrote  to 
George's  mother  :  "'  What  a  lovely  boy  came  to  see 
us  this  morning  and  with  the  most  perfect  manners 
I  ever  saw.  I  quite  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  told 
him  he  must  come  again  to  see  me." 

Throughout  his  early  childhood  George  was  full  of 
life  and  spirits — a  rather  stout,  compact  little  figure 
in  a  jersey  or  sailor  suit,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and 
vivid  red  cheeks.  Nevertheless,  besides  the  healthy 
delight  in  life  and  growing  limbs,  the  boy's  nature 
had  its  serious  side.  The  unseen  world  was  always 
very  real  to  him,  and  he  was  full  of  searching  questions 
about  God,  and  wise  thoughts  of  Heaven.  "  But 
what  do  the  people  think  who  don't  know  about 
God  ?  "  he  asked  his  teacher  one  day.  "  Do  they 
think  it  is  just  an  all-nothing  behind  the  blue  sky  ?  " 
As  he  grew  older  his  sensitiveness  and  conscientious- 
ness increased.  He  was  often  afraid  he  had  been 
naughty,  or  not  perfectly  truthful.  These  troubles 
he  used  to  confide  to  his  mother  or  his  sister  Lily, 
the  two  who  understood  them  best  and  never  failed 
to  comfort  him.  When  George  was  eight  years  old, 
a  dear  cousin,  Amy  Sturge — Lily's  especial  friend- 
spent  some  months  at  Benwelldene.  Almost  at 
once  a  close  tie  was  formed  between  her  and  "  little 
George,"  a  tie  that  grew  closer  with  every  year  that 
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passed.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  age,  Amy,  Lily 
and  George  became  a  recognised  trio  of  companions. 
At  Christmas- time  in  the  schoolroom  at  Benwelldene 
all  the  children  acted  a  little  play,  Tennyson's 
Falcon.  In  an  old  photograph  Amy  appears  in 
peasant's  dress  and  George  as  the  little  boy  for  whom 
the  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo  was  sacrificed. 

Amy  writes  :  "  His  selflessness  gave  him  a  rare 
kind  of  freedom  and  gaiety  as  a  little  boy,  and  gave 
to  his  face  the  sweet,  smiling  expression  that  often 
suggested  a  well  of  inner  fun.  Sometimes  he  invited 
us  to  a  lecture  down  in  the  cellar,  illustrated  by 
experiments,  by  '  Professor  Georgio.'  This  was 
clearly  stated  on  the  tickets  or  programmes  printed 
or  typed  by  himself.  To  these  entertainments 
the  servants  also  were  welcomed  :  they  helped  to 
fill  the  rows  of  chairs  and  were  something  solid  to 
talk  to  in  the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  room — 
which  was  an  aid  to  the  aforesaid  experiments." 

Nelly  writes  :  "  A  memory  comes  back  to  me  of 
spring  mornings  at  Glendurgan,  and  of  George 
carolling  away  out  of  doors.  I  remember  mother 
saying  from  a  window  :  '  Is  that  my  singing  boy  ?' 
He  seemed  to  be  always  singing  then.  Afterwards 
his  flute  took  the  place  of  his  voice  ;  he  had  music 
always  in  his  heart." 

His  mother  says  in  her  journal  at  this  time  :  "  He 
is  like  sunshine  in  the  house.  His  father  calls  him 
'  our  singing  bird,'  for  he  carols  every  song  he  has 
learnt  or  has  ever  heard.  He  has  a  very  correct  ear 
and  a  sweet,  strong  voice.  We  hear  him  singing  all 
over  the  house,  whether  he  is  making  his  engines  go 
or  creeping  about  on  all  fours — a  very  favourite 
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mode  of  progression  which  often  makes  his  father 
call  him  the  Frog. 

"  During  the  winter  of  1889  he  used  on  rainy  days 
to  keep  himself  occupied  for  hours  nailing  up  im- 
promptu brackets  and  supports  for  his  eggs  and 
other  treasures  on  the  walls  of  the  tiny  dressing- 
room  in  which  he  likes  best  to  sleep. 

"  He  has  a  most  orderly  soul.  His  especial 
treasures  are  kept  apart  and  arranged  on  pink  cotton- 
wool in  little  boxes  in  a  separate  drawer.  These  he 
shows  with  great  pride,  calling  them  his  '  dainties 
of  dainties.'  " 

For  a  few  months  about  this  time  George  went  with 
two  other  small  boys  every  day  to  a  private  tutor 
to  be  prepared  for  school.  Then,  when  he  was  ten, 
he  followed  Robin  to  a  private  school  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Northumberland. 

Aunt  Helen,  who  spent  part  of  the  year  at  Nether 
Grange,  close  by,  wrote  during  his  first  term  at 
school :  "  George  is  a  brave,  manly  boy,  and  is 
settling  in  wonderfully.  Robin  takes  great  care  of 
him,  and  is  most  watchful  and  a  splendid  champion 
for  him  to  have.  George  is  most  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  elder  brother."  Nevertheless,  though 
Robin's  presence  and  protection  were  as  a  tower 
of  strength  to  George,  these  early  school-days  were 
not  a  happy  time  to  either  of  the  boys.  The  especial 
bond  that  united  the  two  brothers  through  life  owed 
some  of  its  strongest  links  to  the  memory  of  these 
early  troubles  shared  together.  At  the  end  of 
George's  fourth  term,  in  December  1891,  after  Robin 
had  left,  George  was  attacked  by  severe  illness. 
Schoolmaster  and  matron  both  treated  it  lightly. 
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"  George  cannot  return  to-day.  Slight  influenza 
cold,"  ran  the  telegram  received  at  home,  on  the 
very  day  he  was  expected  back.  Happily,  his 
mother  took  the  alarm  and  went  off  then  and  there 
to  see  for  herself.  She  found  he  had  been  moved 
into  a  little  room  with  no  possibility  of  a  fire  in  it, 
though  his  temperature  was  105°.  Her  arrival 
probably  saved  his  life,  as  she  insisted  upon  the 
doctor  being  sent  for.  He  did  not  come  until  late 
at  night,  when  delirium  was  beginning.  George's 
mother  never  left  him  until  a  nurse  arrived  to  share 
her  labours,  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  illness 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Throughout  the  short,  long  days  of  that  bitter 
December,  George  battled  for  his  life.  For  nearly  a 
fortnight  he  was  delirious,  saying  constantly  :  "  Take 
me  home.  Oh,  do  take  me  home  !  "  and"  then 
adding  :  "  but  God  knows  best."  Another  time  he 
said  :  "  You  can't  explain  it.  Nobody  can  explain 
it.  Except,  perhaps,  God." 

On  Christmas  Day  the  telegrams  received  by  the 
anxious  little  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  at  Ben- 
welldene  spoke  of  "  hardly  any  hope."  The  spark- 
ling snow,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  seemed  only  to 
mock  their  misery.  But,  as  the  snow  turned  rosy 
in  the  sunset  and  long  blue  shadows  stole  out  from 
under  the  bare  trees,  their  father  returned  unex- 
pectedly, bringing  slightly  better  news.  Before 
New  Year's  Day  the  actual  danger  was  over,  though 
weeks  and  months  of  long  and  anxious  convalescence 
were  to  follow.  But  the  vigorous,  ruddy-faced 
steam-engine  of  a  boy  had  departed,  never  to  return. 
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Ever  after  that  long,  stern  struggle  with  the  typhoid 
George's  eyes  had  a  shadow  hidden  in  them,  behind 
all  their  sparkle  and  fun — a  shadow  that  told  of  his 
knowledge  of  depths  of  suffering  none  of  the  rest 
of  us  had  sounded.  He  was  the  first  of  us  all  to  feel 
the  chill  of  the  River,  even  then. 

Yet  the  long  months  of  convalescence  at  Falmouth 
that  spring  were  a  happy  time  after  all.  He  rode 
about  the  lanes  on  a  donkey,  or  drove  in  a  tiny 
"  jingle,"  vigorously  rattling  a  tin  of  stones  to  make 
the  donkey  go,  with  a  glow  of  returning  health  and 
happiness  on  his  face.  Later  on,  when  he  was  well 
again,  he  went  to  Leighton  Park  School,  where  he 
and  Robin  spent  some  happy  years  together.  The 
sudden  deaths  of  the  first  Headmaster,  Benjamin 
Townson,  and  his  little  son,  close  together,  took  both 
boys  back  into  the  shadows  for  a  while  ;  but  George 
soon  found  a  fresh  understanding  friend  in  his  new 
Headmaster's  wife,  Ethel  Jones.  Her  wise  and 
loving  sympathy  and  belief  in  him  never  faltered 
or  failed  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  Housemaster, 
F.  J.  Edminson,  with  his  wife  and  children,  also 
added  much  to  the  happiness  of  George's  school- 
days. 

In  1896,  when  George  was  fifteen,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  miss  a  term  at  school  in  order  to  spend 
a  winter  in  Italy  and  Sicily  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
— a  great  landmark  in  all  their  lives.  There  is  a 
story  that  the  elders  were  anxious  to  know  what 
impression  the  first  sight  of  Swiss  scenery  would 
make  on  the  observing  boy,  who  had  never  been  out 
of  England  before.  After  the  long  night  journey 
through  France  we  all  turned  out  at  Lucerne  to 
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walk  to  the  hotel  under  the  shadow  of  the  dazzling 
snowy  peaks.  "  Well,  George  ?  Is  it  at  all  like 
what  you  expected  ?  " 

"  Ye — es,"  came  his  dubious  answer  ;  "  only  I 
think  somebody  might  have  mentioned  the  sugar." 
The  square  white  blocks  of  machine-cut  sugar 
put  into  the  cafe  au  lait  in  the  refreshment-room 
seemed  to  him  more  astonishing  than  the  larger 
white  blocks  of  mountains  with  their  irregular 
outlines  against  the  sky. 

The  first  morning  after  reaching  Rome,  George 
was  discovered  with  a  large  plan  of  the  city  spread 
out  before  him.  Was  he  searching  for  sights  or 
antiquities  ?  "  No  ;  the  first  thing  I  must  do  is  to 
master  the  tramway  system/' 

Nelly  writes  :  "  He  began  on  this  journey  to  get 
a  craze  for  collecting  patterns,  and  filled  his  journal 
with  wonderful  and  interesting  designs,  mostly 
copied  from  Byzantine  marbles  and  mosaics,  and 
often  drawn  to  scale.  This  interest  lasted  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  His  neat  fingers  seemed  to  enjoy 
working  the  patterns  out  on  paper.  He  was  always 
very  gentle  and  very  gay,  or  so  he  remains  in  my 
memory  of  that  time,  and  the  long  holidays  spent 
together  at  Chollerton  and  Bamburgh.  Then 
school-days  merge  into  College  days.  I  cannot 
remember  any  clear  break."  Perhaps  this  was 
because  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  after  leaving  Leighton  Park. 

He  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1898.  Here  he  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  eldest  brother,  Edward,  and  inheriting  many  of 
his  friendships.  Edward's  former  tutor,  the  Rev. 
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R.  St  John  Parry,  was  to  be  George's  tutor  also. 
When  George  went  for  his  first  official  visit  to  him, 
determined  to  be  ceremonious  and  not  to  presume 
upon  the  happy  visits  Mr  Parry  had  already  paid  to 
his  home,  he  introduced  himself,  of  course,  with 
the  usual  formula  :  "  I  am  Hodgkin."  "  Oh  no,  you 
are  not,"  said  his  tutor,  looking  up  with  a  smile, 
"you  are  George  !  " 

This  greeting  made  him  feel  Cambridge  home-like 
at  once,  and  his  University  life  was  full  of  happiness 
and  very  full  of  new  friendships.  Hitherto,  the  com- 
panions who  had  influenced  him  most,  outside  his  own 
home  circle,  had  been  chiefly  older  men,  Edward's 
or  Robin's  friends.  Now,  new  ties  were  formed 
among  his  own  contemporaries — Arthur  Gillett, 
Ernest  Merz,  Keith  Lucas,  Harold  Buxton,  Sydney 
Henry,  Alfred  Backhouse  and  his  cousin  Ronald 
Hodgkin.  Among  other  Cambridge  men  of  an 
earlier  year,  whom  he  knew  slightly,  were  George 
Trevelyan  and  Forbes  Robinson.  The  letters  and 
teachings  of  the  latter  were,  in  after  days,  among 
the  strongest  influences  of  George's  life. 

The  deepest  and  most  enduring  friendship  George 
formed  at  Cambridge,  however,  was  not  with  any 
of  these  young  men,  but  with  an  elderly  woman, 
Caroline  Emelia  Stephen.  During  this,  the  last 
decade  of  her  life,  her  house,  f<  The  Porch,"  was  a  sort 
of  spiritual  home  for  all  the  young  "  Friend  "  under- 
graduates then  up  at  Cambridge.  Every  Sunday 
evening  she  kept  open  house  for  any  who  cared  to 
come  in  for  talk  or  discussion,  or  occasionally  to 
listen  to  one  of  her  own  addresses,  and  talk  it  over 
afterwards.  Of  all  these  privileges  George  availed 
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himself  to  the  utmost,  and  gradually  a  close  and 
intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  the 
dear  "  Nun,"  as  he  and  a  few  other  special  friends 
were  allowed  to  call  her.  In  spite  of  the  wide  gap 
in  years  he  and  she  were  akin  in  many  ways,  especi- 
ally in  their  reticence  and  in  their  instinctive  love 
of  reality  and  simplicity  in  both  the  outward  and  the 
inward  life.  Their  friendship  was  kept  up  after 
George  left  Trinity  by  long  letters  on  both  sides. 
Besides  this,  a  mention  is  made  in  one  of  George's 
letters  after  her  death  *  that  at  one  time  he  and 
C.  E.  S.  kept  a  sort  of  journal  for  one  another,  each 
writing  in  it  at  irregular  intervals  special  thoughts 
for  the  other  to  share,  and  occasionally  exchanging 
the  book,  or  books.  Unfortunately,  no  other  know- 
ledge of  these  diaries  has  survived,  and  they  have 
apparently  disappeared  or  else  have  been  deliber- 
ately destroyed.  This  is  a  pity,  as  they  would  have 
thrown  an  invaluable  light  on  George's  state  of 
mind  at  this  period,  as  well  as  on  the  wise  counsel 
given  to  him  by  the  older  Pilgrim  on  the  Way. 
They  would  also  have  shown  something  of  the  joy 
both  writers  found  in  their  Quaker  faith.  Certainly 
Caroline  Stephen,  in  his  Cambridge  days  and — at  a 
later  period— another  Friend,  were  the  two  people 
who  chiefly  helped  George  to  discover  his  unfolding 
Quaker  self. 

George's  parents  never  insisted  upon  their  Qua- 
kerism ;  never  wearied  their  children  with  it.  It  was 
the  unchanging  background  of  their  own  lives — that 
was  all — which  most  of  their  children,  as  they  grew 
up,  chose  to  share ;  but  with  something  of  the 
romance  and  joy  of  a  new  discovery,  each  for  him- 

*  See  p.  121. 
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self  or  herself.  Talking  to  one  of  his  married  sisters 
about  her  own  child's  education,  George  said  once  : 
"  Don't  you  remember  what  a  lot  of  rein  father  and 
mother  always  gave  us  ?  " 

About  this  time  George  was  trying  to  express 
himself  in  writing.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  tried 
poetry.  In  1905,  to  beguile  some  long  hours  on  ship- 
board, he  showed  his  eldest  sister  a  poem  at  which 
he  was  working.  The  execution  was,  of  course, 
boyish  and  unequal,  but  the  mature  thought  and 
power  of  expression  in  some  passages  astonished 
their  reader.  But  he  would  not  allow  her  to  copy 
them  then,  or  ever  to  see  the  MS.  again,  though  he 
always  promised  to  polish  and  complete  it  "  some 
day."  It  has  now  been  found  among  his  papers, 
but  is  both  too  long  and  also  too  fragmentary  to  be 
inserted  here. 

The  other  papers  and  verses  printed  in  this  volume 
are  all  much  later  in  date  ;  but  this  first  attempt 
proves  that  the  wish  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
poetry  was  of  considerably  earlier  growth. 

From  his  boyhood,  George's  love  of  science,  com- 
bined with  his  intensely  sympathetic  nature  and 
extreme  neat-handedness,  seemed  to  mark  him  out 
for  the  medical  profession.  His  father  had  greatly 
desired,  for  years,  that  one  of  his  sons  should  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  beloved  "  Uncle  Doctor  " 
of  a  generation  before.  Possibly  the  boy's  own 
wishes  were  a  little  too  much  taken  for  granted. 
Unless  definitely  asked,  George  always  kept  his  own 
preferences  in  the  background  :  "  And  even  when 
you  did  ask  him  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  out," 
Robin  adds.  His  mother  only  learned,  years  later, 
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that  his  dream — if  he  had  been  quite  free  to  choose 
— would  have  been  to  be  an  architect. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  University  career  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  his  destiny  was  not  to  be 
medicine.  He  had  worked  hard  throughout  his 
time  at  Cambridge,  but,  unfortunately,  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza  came  on  just  before  his  final 
examination.  Instead  of  taking  an  czgrotat,  he 
insisted,  feverish  and  ill  as  he  was,  on  going  in  for 
his  Natural  Science  Tripos.  He  took  his  first  class 
and  rejoiced  his  father's*  heart,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
at  severe  cost  to  his  own  health.  His  eyesight  was 
permanently  weakened  and  soon  glasses  became 
necessary  for  continual  wear.  The  effects  of  his 
influenza  hung  round  him  for  many  months  per- 
sistently. 

After  a  time,  the  difficulty  of  eyesight  became  so 
serious  that  to  regain  it,  and  with  it  his  health,  was 
the  first  necessity.  All  thoughts  of  studying  medi- 
cine were  now  finally  abandoned.  Soon  after  his 
coming  of  age,  on  22nd  August  1901,  George  said 
good-bye  to  his  home  and  started  on  the  long  journey 
that  had  been  prescribed  as  his  best  medicine.  "  At 
a  time  when  all  his  contemporaries  were  choosing 
their  careers  he  was  compelled  to  '  waste  '  two  of 
his  best  years,"  writes  the  one  who  knew  him  best. 

He  went  first  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  some 
delightful  weeks  at  the  British  School,  whose  Director, 
Robert  Carr  Bosanquet,  had  that  summer  become 
engaged  to  George's  youngest  sister  Nelly.  One 
event  of  this  visit  was  when  George  was  arrested  just 
outside  the  Royal  Park  of  Tatoi  for  throwing  a  stone 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Queen's  dogs.  He  had 
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been  warned  that  Greek  dogs  were  dangerous,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  was  to  stoop 
down  and  pretend  to  pick  up  a  stone.  A  dog, 
belonging,  as  it  turned  out,  to  Her  Majesty,  rushed 
out  of  the  wood  and  barked  at  him.  He  stooped 
down  to  carry  out  this  manoeuvre,  and  was  promptly 
marched  off  to  the  guard-house  by  the  soldiers. 
Happily,  his  brother-in-law-to-be  was  close  at  hand, 
and  with  his  fluent  Greek  he  was  soon  able  to 
explain  matters  satisfactorily,  and  get  the  astonished 
prisoner  released.  It  seemed,  I  remember,  a  splendid 
joke  to  us  at  home,  when  the  letters  came  describing 
this  incident,  to  think  of  our  essentially  law-abiding 
George  associated,  even  momentarily,  with  a  guard- 
house, and  in  even  the  remotest  danger  of  prison. 
We  little  dreamed  that  such  a  possibility,  in  grim 
earnest,  could  ever  recur. 

Leaving  Greece,  he  went  on  to  Egypt  in  company 
with  Oswald  Hunt,  an  Oxford  friend  of  Robin. 
He  and  George  had  never  met  before,  but  they  made 
friends  at  once  and  had  a  most  successful  journey 
in  Egypt  and  afterwards  in  Palestine.  This  first 
breath  of  the  East  meant  a  great  deal  to  George  ; 
it  was  almost  like  acquiring  a  new  sense,  not  only 
of  light  and  colour  and  glow  and  the  boundless 
desert  spaces,  but  also  of  the  dim  background  of 
historic  time.  One  of  his  sisters  sent  him  in  a  letter 
to  Cairo  the  celebrated  passage  from  Browning's 
Luria : — 

"  My  own  East 

How  nearer  God  we  were  !     He  glows  above 
With  scarce  an  intervention,  presses  close 
And  palpitatingly,  His  soul  o'er  ours  ! 
We  feel  Him,  nor  by  painful  reason  know  ! 
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The  everlasting  minute  of  creation 

Is  felt  there  ;  now  it  is,  as  it  was  then, 

All  changes  at  His  instantaneous  will, 

Not  by  the  operation  of  a  law 

Whose  maker  is  elsewhere  at  other  work  ! 

His  hand  is  still  engaged  upon  His  world — 

Man's  praise  can  forward  it,  man's  prayer  suspend, 

For  is  not  God  all-mighty?     To  recast 

The  world,  erase  old  things  and  make  them  new, 

What  costs  it  Him  ?     So,  man  breathes  nobly  there."  * 

This  passage  became,  one  might  almost  say,  part 
of  George's  inmost  being.  He  constantly  referred 
to  it  afterwards  and  hati  it  specially  copied  out  to 
take  with  him  on  all  his  later  Eastern  journeys, 
including  the  last. 

The  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  was  not  all  sunshine, 
however.  Near  Safed  (the  "  City  set  on  a  hill," 
overlooking  the  Sea  of  Galilee)  he  had  a  short  but 
severe  attack  of  fever.  Seven  years  later  he.  said 
that  never  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  New  Zealand 
bush  had  he  felt  anything  like  so  far  away  from 
England  as  in  that  illness  in  Palestine,  compara- 
tively near  home. 

It  is  strange  how,  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us,  how- 
ever disconnected  they  appear,  some  bits  of  the 
pattern  recur  again  and  again.  The  same  diffi- 
culty, the  same  joy,  or  the  same  ordeal  appears  and 
reappears  under  different  surroundings.  The  guard- 
room at  Tatoi  was  one  such  bit  of  the  recurring 
pattern.  This  attack  of  illness  in  the  East  was 
another  ;  though,  mercifully,  neither  he  nor  we  knew 
it  then. 

At  the  end  of  the  Syrian  journey  his  eyes,  though 
better,  were  still  not  strong  enough  to  allow  him  to 

*  R.  Browning  :  Luria,  Act  V. 
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return  to  England  and  settle  down  to  hard  work  in 
business  or  a  profession.  Most  opportunely,  just 
at  this  time,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  an  invitation 
arrived  from  Keith  Lucas,  a  Cambridge  friend,  to 
come  and  help  him  in  a  piece  of  scientific  work  he 
was  undertaking  at  the  request  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government.  This  was  to  measure  the  depth  of 
several  of  the  larger  lakes  of  New  Zealand,  hitherto 
unsounded,  and  to  dredge  for  specimens  of  the 
different  forms  of  animal  life  to  be  found  therein. 
Keith  Lucas  wrote  that  he  needed  the  help  of  a 
trained  scientific  companion  for  the  job.  It  was  a 
piece  of  work  after  George's  own  heart.  After 
writing  to  consult  his  parents,  he  decided  to  accept 
this  invitation,  and  started  immediately  for  New 
Zealand. 

The  year  that  followed  was  one  of  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  Interesting  scientific  work  with  a  congenial 
companion,  among  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
and  mountains  in  the  world  :  this  made  up  even  for 
influenza  and  strained  eyesight.  The  two  friends 
usually  camped  out  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  they 
were  measuring.  Sometimes  their  supplies  ran 
short.  Once,  when  the  weekly  supply  of  groceries 
failed  to  arrive,  they  subsisted  for  days  on  a  large 
slice  of  Nelly's  wedding-cake,  or  so  George  reported 
later  to  the  bride.  They  had  to  rough  it  in  other 
ways,  as  most  campers  do  in  New  Zealand,  where, 
when  it  does  rain,  it  can  rain,  and  where  storms  are 
storms  indeed.  But,  though  tents  and  stores  and 
clothes  might  all  be  sopping  wet,  the  spirits  of  the 
two  friends  were  never  damped.  Keith  Lucas  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  poetry,  especially  of  Browning's 
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poems.  The  thought  of  him  reading  Browning 
aloud  on  the  shores  of  Whakaremoana  and  Wakatipu 
was  one  of  George's  best  memories  ever  after.  He, 
too,  became  an  ardent  Browningite,  and  from  this 
time  onward  studied  Sir  Henry  Jones'  book  on 
Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teacher 
regularly,  as  well  as  the  poet  himself. 

The  result  of  the  Survey  was  published  in  The 
Geographical  Journal  for  May  and  June  1904.* 

The  paper  George  wrqte  about  Keith  Lucas  (after 
his  death  in  a  flying  accident  early  in  the  war) 
is  given  later  on  in  this  book.  Besides  affording 
the  best  account  of  this  visit  to  New  Zealand,  George 
also,  unconsciously,  throws  much  light  on  his  own 
character  in  the  little  details  he  describes  of  his 
friend. 

This  first  visit  to  New  Zealand  was  memorable 
in  another  way.  Here  George  saw  Quakerism  for 
the  first  time  tested  by  the  conditions  of  a  new 
world.  Here  also  he  entered  into  living  sympathy 
with  the  small  groups  of  scattered  Friends  cut  off 
from  each  other  by  the  vast  distances  of  Australasia. 
At  Auckland  he  had  the  privilege  of  paying  a  visit 
to  that  aged  saint,  Ann  Jackson,  and  of  hearing 
from  her  own  lips  thrilling  tales  of  her  experiences 
on  her  journeys  to  visit  Friends  throughout  both 

*  "  A  Bathymetrical  Survey  of  the  Lakes  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Keith 
Lucas.  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  which  is  described  in  this 
paper,"  Keith  Lucas  writes,  "with  the  exception  of  that  done  on  the 
two  small  lakes,  Waikare  and  Whangape,  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr 
G.  L.  Hodgkin,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  a  very  large 
share  of  the  hard  work  of  the  Expedition,  and  his  assistance  made  it 
possible  to  carry  out  much  work  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
attempted.  In  all  fairness  his  name  should  appear  as  joint  author  of 
the  work,  but  this  he,  too  modestly,  refuses  to  allow,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  mapping  and  clerical  work  of  the  Expedition." 
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Islands.  Weak  in  body,  generally  in  severe  physical 
discomfort,  often  in  actual  pain,  she  had  yet  managed 
to  travel,  by  sea  and  land,  more  than  40,000  miles 
in  the  "  service  of  Truth." 

George  attended  meeting  at  Auckland  and  else- 
where, whenever  possible.  He  was  everywhere 
touched  and  astonished  by  the  warmth  of  the  wel- 
come he  received  from  these  hitherto  unknown 
spiritual  compatriots.  "  But  I  could  not  help 
thinking  and  longing  to  say  to  them,  '  O  my  dear 
Friends,  if  you  make  so  much  of  me,  what  would 
you  not  do  if  my  father  or  some  other  "  Pillar 
Friend  "  could  only  come  out  here  to  visit  you  ?  ' 
This  was  one  of  the  little  seeds  that  bore  fruit  seven 
years  later,  when  George  had  the  j  oy  of  bringing  his 
father,  mother  and  sister  to  be  welcomed  in  their 
turn  by  these  far-away  Friends. 

Meantime,  at  the  end  of  this  first  visit  to  New 
Zealand  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  found 
several  of  his  family  paying  their  first  visit  to  his 
recently  married  sister  in  her  new  home  at  the 
British  School.  George  looked  distinctly  sturdier 
and  more  manly  after  his  long  months  of  travel  and 
all  his  varied  Australasian  experiences,  when  he 
walked  into  our  little  sitting-room  at  Athens  one 
morning.  But  he  greeted  us  all  as  naturally  and 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  day's  plans  as  methodically 
as  if  he  had  left  us  only  yesterday  instead  of  eighteen 
months  before.  He  always  liked  to  do  things 
calmly  and  quietly,  with  the  least  possible  fuss. 
What  some  painters  achieve  in  their  pictures, 
"  economy  of  line/'  was  always  his  aim  in  life. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  happy  spring  holiday  in 
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Attica,  English  life  began  again.  As  work  in  the 
open  air  still  seemed  advisable  for  him,  he  decided 
to  learn  civil  engineering,  and  settled  down  very 
happily  into  his  three  years'  pupilage.  He  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  lodgings  at  Sunderland,  working 
there  and  at  Seaham  Harbour,  and  often  coming 
out — either  alone  or  with  a  friend — to  spend  the 
week-ends  at  Barmoor.  His  was  an  extremely 
sociable  nature,  though  he  always  tried  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  quiet  in  even  his  busiest  days. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  life  of  whatever  fresh  place 
he  went  to,  and  found  everywhere  acquaintances, 
who  swiftly  ripened  into  friends.  And  these  friend- 
ships he  always  wanted  his  family  to  share.  The 
large  Quaker  circle  at  Sunderland  brought  him  in 
touch  with  many  new  interests.  He  gloried  in  being 
adopted  almost  as  a  nephew  by  "  the  Aunts,"  Lucy 
and  Mary  Mounsey,  at  Hendon  Hill.  The  Pum- 
phreys,  Gayners,  Corders  and  other  Friends  were  all 
most  kind  and  hospitable,  and  conspired  to  make 
his  sojourn  among  them  a  bright  and  busy  one.  In 
the  autumn  of  1903  he  undertook  a  good  deal  of 
extra  work  in  his  spare  time,  in  connection  with  the 
Macedonian  Relief  Fund. 

In  1905  the  historic  "  Tramp "  of  Friends  in 
Yorkshire  took  place.  Here  George,  with  many 
other  Young  Friends,  found,  once  for  all,  his  outlet 
in  Quakerism.  His  friendship  with  Ernest  E. 
Taylor  dates  from  this  time.  In  the  long  walks 
over  hill  and  dale  George's  usual  reserve  broke  down. 
He  was  able  to  discuss  many  things  that  had  puzzled 
him,  and  to  receive  a  fresh  adjustment  to  life  from 
this  new  friend  ;  while  in  the  more  public  meetings 
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in  towns  and  hamlets  he  discovered  that  Quakerism 
really  has  a  message  and  a  drawing  power  for  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day. 

On  returning  to  work  at  Sunderland  he  was  eager 
to  bring  the  Young  Friends  of  that  meeting  into  this 
newly-discovered  yet  ancient  fellowship  of  "Tramps." 
Largely  through  his  efforts  a  Young  Friends'  group 
at  Sunderland  was  formed.  For  a  time  this  did  not 
show  more  than  rather  languid  signs  of  vitality. 
But  George's  death  in  1918  gave  it  the  incentive  to 
break  out  into  new  and  vigorous  life,  and  now  the 
Young  Friends  there  are  a  recognised  source  of 
strength  and  help  to  their  meeting. 

The  work  at  Sunderland,  though  close  and  absorb- 
ing, left  time  over  for  other  pursuits,  and  the  week- 
ends at  Barmoor  and  other  places  were  often  filled 
with  parties  of  young  people,  when  George's  flute 
and  his  powers  as  an  actor  and  mimic  were  in  much 
request. 

Nelly  writes :  "  From  Cambridge  onward  my 
memories  of  him  are  less  uncloudedly  sunny.  His 
eyes  began  to  bother  him  and  this  affected  his  health. 
He  began,  I  should  say,  to  find  life  more  difficult, 
whereas  the  Bamburgh  era,  before  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, has  left  memories  entirely  sunny.  I  remem- 
ber how  we  got  up  some  scenes  from  Jane  Austen. 
He  made  a  perfect  Mr  Knightley  to  my  Mrs  Elton, 
and  I  was  generally  able  to  upset  him  and  make  him 
giggle  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  gravely  superior. 
Even  at  Leighton  Park  his  nickname  had  been 
'  Nerissa,'  ever  after  he  acted  that  part  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  He  was  a  great  mimic  when  he 
chose  to  let  himself  go,  and  could  give  a  perfect 
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rendering  of  a  few  chosen  people  that  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  grave  whenever  one  met  the 
originals  afterwards.  ...  As  life  widened  and  grew 
more  complicated  he  became  yet  more  sympathetic 
and  paternal,  and  also  amazingly  discreet.  He 
was  very  quick  to  see  if  you  were  bothered  about 
anything,  and  he  generally  understood  where  the 
shoe  was  pinching  without  any  need  for  elaborate 
explanations.  This  made  him  seem  very  sisterly, 
and  I  am  sure  this  '  sensitiveness  to  condition/ 
though  extremely  valuable  later  in  his  '  Friendly  ' 
work,  often  cost  him  dear." 

His  three  years'  work  at  Sunderland  also  included 
two  short  holidays  abroad.  George's  talents  as  a 
courier  and  his  delight  in  travel  made  him  always  in 
request  when  journeys  were  afoot.  Once,  when  he 
had  a  short  holiday  due*,  and  one  of  his  sisters  was 
ordered  south  to  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  he  sprang  to  the  rescue  and  went  off  with 
her  at  two  days'  notice,  "  destination  unknown." 

"  We  did  not  care  where  we  went,"  she  writes, 
"  but  we  were  determined  to  go  to  some  place 
sufficiently  far  south  for  us  to  be  able  to  see  Canopus, 
one  of  the  stars  we  both  love,  that  are  never  visible 
in  England.  In  London,  George  went  off  to  Cook's 
office  to  get  tickets  '  for  Canopus,'  and  came  back 
waving  the  coupon-books  in  triumph.  '  I've  got 
them.  It's  Algiers.'  We  went  round  to  Marseilles 
by  sea,  and  discovered  a  place  right  up  in  the  bows 
of  the  big  P.  &  O.  liner,  where  we  could  be  alone 
together  and  get  away  from  the  crowd  of  smart 
passengers.  There  we  talked  for  hours,  or  watched 
the  rainbows  below  us  in  the  spray.  On  that  voyage 
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I  learned  to  know  George  as  I  had  never  done  before. 
His  on-shipboard  self,  the  result  of  his  previous 
long  months  at  sea,  was  a  revelation  to  me.  He  was 
so  comfortably  sure  of  himself,  and  all  his  usual 
diffidence  was  gone.  '  Now  you  must  learn  the 
ropes/  he  began,  the  very  first  afternoon,  and  taught 
me  the  elementary  rules  of  etiquette  on  shipboard, 
beginning  with  the  obvious  '  Never  sit  in  the  cap- 
tain's chair,'  '  Never  come  on  this  deck  before  eight 
in  the  morning,'  and  so  on.  He  ended  with  a  rule  of 
his  own  invention  :  '  If  you  can  help  it,  don't  make 
friends  with  the  children  till  you  get  a  little  way  out. 
After  they  have  once  discovered  you,  they'll  never 
let  you  alone.' 

"This  rule,  I  need  hardly  say,  he  himself  never  kept. 
The  children  did  discover  him  at  once,  and  he  usually 
moved  about  the  deck  surrounded  by  a  happy  crowd 
of  small  people  ;  while  his  watch  once  more,  even 
on  this  short  voyage,  began  to  suffer  from  its  old 
complaint  of  '  chronic  hingitis,'  the  result  of  having 
been  continually  blown  open. 

"  Arrived  at  Marseilles  things  began  to  look  blue. 
The  boat  on  which  we  had  taken  our  passages  to 
Algiers  had  sailed  a  few  hours  before  our  P.  &  O. 
arrived.  The  leisurely  '  Cook '  assured  us  that  we 
must  wait  three  or  four  days  for  another.  The 
hotel  was  dark,  dirty  and  expensive,  and  George 
had  only  a  fortnight's  holiday  left.  Cook's  apologies 
were  profuse,  but  they  did  not  help  matters.  As  they 
went  on  I  watched  George's  manner  getting  calmer 
and  calmer,  gentler  and  gentler,  until  I  became  more 
interested  in  watching  his  unperturbed  face,  with  the 
clear  will  shining  through  it,  than  even  in  following 
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the  negotiations  on  which  our  fate  depended.  At 
last  he  turned  to  me  with  serene  triumph  :  '  It  is 
all  right.  There  is  a  boat  going  by  another  line. 
Slow,  but  much  cheaper.  We  can  start  to-night.' 
Start  \ropid,  on  a  boat  of  the  Navigation  Mixte ;  and 
extremely  mixed  we  found  it.  A  cow  and  calf 
seemed  to  be  the  only  other  first-class  passengers 
besides  ourselves.  Strange  farmyard  sounds  and 
scents — to  say  nothing  of  new  milk — continually 
astonished  us  in  mid-Mediterranean. 

"  Algiers  was  a  Paradise  afterwards,  and  the  Hotel 
St  George  was  embowered  in  a  blossoming  Garden 
of  Eden.  There  were  only  two  drawbacks  to  our 
happiness  :  (i)  the  proprietress  and  the  visitors  were 
convinced  that  we  must  be  a  honeymoon  couple : 
'  They  say  they  are  brother  and  sister,  but  they 
never  seem  to  want  to  t#lk  to  anyone  else  ' — though 
we  honestly  tried  to  be  sociable  ;  (2)  we  still  could 
not  see  Canopus.  The  latter  was  the  more  important. 
We  moved  further  south  to  Blidah,  but  there  the 
dark  mass  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  filled  up  his 
section  of  sky.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  climb 
higher,  so  we  trained  and  drove  up  to  Hammam 
R'hirha,  a  glorious  place,  set  in  pine  forests  and 
almond  blossom,  and  surrounded  by  endless  flowery 
meadows,  high  up  on  the  mountain-side.  The  views 
all  round  us  nearly  took  our  breath  away,  but  there 
was  still  a  spur  of  Atlas  across  a  valley  to  the  south 
of  us.  We  waited  in  desperate  anxiety  for  darkness, 
and  saw  Orion  striding  across  the  sky  opposite  our 
windows,  with  Sirius  blazing  at  his  heels.  Then,  as 
he  rose  higher,  a  most  opportune  niche  in  the  hills 
below  gave  us  a  convenient  extra  triangle  of  sky, 
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in  which  we  caught  a  shining,  that  we  joyfully  hailed 
as  Canopus  :  though  when,  four  years  later,  we  saw 
him  again  in  his  full  glory  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, we  began  to  wonder  whether  we  had  really 
seen  him  in  Algiers  after  all.  However,  at  the  time 
we  were  troubled  by  no  doubts  as  to  the  success  of 
our  quest.  The  week  that  followed  was  one  of  our 
most  glorious  holidays.  George  went  off  for  long 
tramps  in  the  mountains,  20  miles  at  a  stretch, 
while  I  wrestled  with  impossible  sketches.  To- 
gether we  gathered  sweet-scented  yellow  narcissus, 
growing  wild  in  the  fields,  and  watched  the  tall 
pampas-grass  that  filled  the  valley-bed  far  below  us 
turn  a  ruddy  gold  each  evening  at  sunset.  On 
George's  last  day  we  indulged  in  a  little  carriage  and 
drove  far  up  the  gorge,  making  the  most  of  every 
minute  together.  Next  morning  I  saw  him  off  by 
starlight,  between  4  and  5  A.M.,  Scorpio  now  flashing 
his  shining  coils  above  the  dark  hills  opposite : 
Antares,  in  Scorpio's  tail  had  been  a  special  star- 
friend  of  George  ever  since  his  voyage  to  New 
Zealand.  '  I  leave  you  in  his  charge,'  he  said ; 
and  on  returning  to  our  desolate  rooms  I  found  a 
small  white  box  containing  a  tiny  scorpion  brooch 
in  moonstones  waiting  on  my  table  to  comfort  me. 
That  was  so  like  George.  Whenever  he  had  to  go 
away,  he  always  managed  to  leave  part  of  himself 
behind.  On  the  voyage  home  he  made  a  most  elabo- 
rate statement  of  our  journey  accounts,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  '  to  get  them  out  of  his  system.'  And 
so  he  went  back  again  to  his  work  at  Sunderland." 
Two  years  later  he  went  with  us  to  Madeira  for 
another  short  Easter  holiday.  Here  he  managed  to 
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hire  a  horse  and  get  some  good  rides  up  among  the 
hills.  He  enjoyed  making  friends  with  a  new  horse, 
or  compelling  an  unruly  steed  to  obey  him.  His 
circle  of  friends  among  horses  was  almost  as  expansive 
as  among  human  beings. 

When  his  three  years'  training  at  Sunderland  was 
over,  George  was  offered  a  post  as  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Piers  and  Harbours  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  This 
he  accepted,  and  his  next  eighteen  months  were 
spent  in  the  dear  little  three-cornered  Island  of 
which  he  grew  very  fond.  He  loved  its  scenery, 
its  four  chief  towns — all  different,  yet  all  unique — its 
romantic  castles  ;  and  he  enjoyed  getting  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  shores  and  harbours  in  the  course 
of  his  work. 

Manx  people  are  notoriously  hospitable.  Almost 
at  once  George  found  invitations  flocking  in  upon 
him  in  a  society  where  girls  abounded  and  young 
men  were  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  non-existent. 
This  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was  in  a  way  the 
gayest  time  of  his  life  ;  rather  too  gay  for  his  quiet 
soul.  He  would  have  liked  more  leisure  for  his  own 
pursuits,  instead  of  which  he  was  inundated  by  a 
never-ending  stream  of  kind  invitations  to  -picnics, 
parties  and  private  theatricals.  These  he  could 
hardly  refuse  without  seeming  discourteous  to  his 
hospitable  Island  hosts  :  so  he  threw  himself  into 
the  gay,  friendly  Manx  life  and  made  many  pleasant 
acquaintances  in  Douglas  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  In  later  years,  after  his  marriage, 
one  of  his  dreams  was  to  take  his  wife  back  with 
him  to  "  The  Island,"  and  introduce  her  both  to  its 
sociable  inhabitants  and  to  his  favourite  haunts, 
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In  his  little  sitting-room  at  Douglas,  the  Manx 
poet,  T.  E.  Brown,  now  occupied  the  same  shelf 
with  the  Robert  Browning  that  had  been  his  con- 
stant companion  ever  since  New  Zealand  days. 
On  that  same  shelf,  perhaps  not  actually  in  his 
room,  but  certainly  in  his  heart,  were  a  few  other 
cherished  books.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Letters 
of  Forbes  Robinson,  previously  alluded  to.  These 
letters,  and  their  writer's  whole  personality,  influ- 
enced George's  thought  and  inward  life  ever  after, 
especially  as  regards  the  reality  and  power  of  prayer. 

Forbes  Robinson's  friend,  Harold  Buxton,  who 
had  been  at  Cambridge  with  George,  spent  two 
holiday  times  in  the  Island,  and  George  revelled  in 
their  long  walks  and  talks  together,  and  in  their 
ever  growing  friendship.  For,  in  spite  of  books 
and  scenery  and  society,  as  the  months  drew  on 
George  sometimes  felt  rather  as  if  he  were  in  exile. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  friction  in  connection 
with  his  office  work,  which  led  to  an  increasing 
reserve  and  diffidence  on  George's  part  as  he  shrank 
more  and  more  into  his  shell.  This  experience  must 
just  be  alluded  to  in  passing,  for  it  left  its  mark  on 
him  to  the  end,  and  increased  his  natural  tendency 
to  put  himself  in  the  background  and  think  far  too 
humbly  of  himself  and  of  his  own  powers. 

Another  favourite  book  of  his,  then  and  always, 
was  Cecilia  de  Noel.  This  he  read  and  re-read 
periodically,  and  was  constantly  lending  to  his 
friends. 

But,  better  than  books,  was  the  joy  of  correspond- 
ence, especially  with  his  dear  "  Nun."  This  was  the 
time,  when  he  was  too  far  off  to  visit  her  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  that  the  lost  diary  was  kept  and  exchanged 
between  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1908  George  began  to  feel  that 
his  time  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was  drawing  to  a  natural 
close.  His  work  there  did  not  offer  any  future 
prospect  of  fuller  employment  or  promotion  for  him. 
He  was  now  twenty-seven,  and  had  been  living  in 
lodgings  off  and  on  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  was 
beginning  to  long  more  than  ever  for  some  settled 
career,  and  for  a  home-life  of  his  own.  His  father, 
however,  had  had  for  some  time  a  great  "  concern  " 
to  pay  a  family  visit  to  the  scattered  Friends  in 
Australia,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  eldest 
daughter.  As  he  was  already  seventy-six,  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  and  he  obviously  needed  a  strong 
young  son  to  help  him  in  all  the  cares  and  pleasures 
of  the  journey.  George,  felt  this  to  be  a  clear  call. 
Very  quietly,  as  always,  he  put  his  own  wishes  aside 
and  devoted  the  next  year  of  his  life  to  making  the 
Australasian  journey  a  success.  There  was,  besides 
a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice,  always  the  deep, 
inner  satisfaction  in  his  heart  of  being  able  to  carry 
out  the  dream  he  had  dreamt  seven  years  before, 
of  sharing  his  father  with  his  friends  at  the  Antipodes. 

There  was  much  inevitable  drudgery,  too,  in 
carrying  out  a  long,  complicated  journey  for  a 
party  of  six.  George  always  shouldered  the  weight 
of  this,  and  helped  all  the  rest  of  us  in  his  own 
quiet  way.  The  voyage  out  and  the  earlier  months 
spent  in  Tasmania  and  the  south  part  of  New  Zealand 
were  distinctly  the  most  uphill  for  him,  though  at 
Hobart  he  much  enjoyed  getting  to  know  all  the 
boy  boarders  at  the  Friends'  High  School  and  taking 
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them  out  for  two  long  days'  excursions,  seniors  and 
juniors  separately. 

Not  until  the  Wellington  Conference  in  May  did 
he,  or  any  of  us,  really  find  our  feet.  There  we 
discovered  that  "  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
Quakerism,  it  would  have  had  to  be  invented  for 
the  Dominions." 

Two  New  Zealand  Friends,  especially,  John  Holds- 
worth  and  William  Matheson,  were  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  George  and  to  us  all,  while  the  loving  welcome 
received  everywhere  will  never  be  forgotten.  Kindled 
by  the  glow  of  the  Conference,  the  English  visitors 
picked  up  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
with  fresh  zeal.  George's  especial  part  was  under- 
taking several  long  and  solitary  excursions  into 
remote  districts  to  visit  and  cheer  isolated  Friends 
and  bring  them  the  message  of  the  Conference. 
When  the  time  for  leave-taking  came  at  Auckland, 
on  5th  July,  the  good-byes  were  almost  as  difficult 
to  say  as  those  on  leaving  England  six  months 
before. 

In  spite  of  a  very  stormy  sea,  with  huge  Antarctic 
breakers  rising  mountain  high  above  our  boat,  the 
four  days'  voyage  between  Auckland  and  Sydney 
was  a  time  of  spiritual  stock-taking  for  the  whole 
party.  Also  more  than  300  copies  of  Thomas  Hodg- 
kin's  printed  letter  of  farewell  had  to  be,  and  were, 
signed  and  addressed,  one  to  every  household  of 
Friends  in  New  Zealand,  ready  to  be  dispatched  at 
Sydney — though  writing  is  no  easy  matter  on  a 
saloon  table  that  tilts  up  at  an  acute  angle  in  different 
directions  every  other  minute. 

Sunrise  in  Sydney  Harbour  was  indeed  "  Port 
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after  stormy  seas/'  when  we  awoke  there  on  the 
morning  of  loth  July. 

This  was  George's  third  visit  to  Sydney.  "  The 
first  time  I  came,"  he  told  us,  "  everyone  asked  me, 
'  What  do  you  think  of  our  harbour  ?  '  The  second 
time  :  '  Have  you  seen  our  new  railway  station  ?  ' 
But  now  they  say :  '  Isn't  our  new  post-ofnce 
fine  ?  '  " 

At  Sydney,  besides  a  most  welcoming  and  ener- 
getic group  of  local  Friends,  we  found  the  two  other 
members  of  the  1909  deputation  to  Australia  sent 
out  by  London  Yearly  Meeting.  These  were  Wilfrid 
E.  Littleboy  and  J.  Eliott  Thorp,  both  young  men, 
several  years  younger  than  George,  but  with  rather 
more  experience  of  practical  Friendly  work.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  journey  their  companionship  and 
help  were  a  great  support  and  stimulus  to  him,  and 
indeed  to  us  all.  Their  presence  added  zest  to 
everything  we  were  able  to  undertake. 

All  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey  George 
had  been,  as  usual,  in  close  correspondence  with 
Caroline  E.  Stephen  at  Cambridge.  One  of  his 
letters  to  her  from  Gibraltar  is  given  in  her  book, 
The  Vision  of  Faith,  published  after  her  death.  At 
Swarthmoor  in  New  Zealand  the  news  of  her  un- 
expected death  reached  us,  when  George  was  away 
on  one  of  his  journeys.  On  his  return,  his  sister 
told  him  what  had  happened.  "  Oh,  the  dear  Nun  !  " 
were  his  only  words  ;  but  she  was  struck  by  the 
look  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  it — a  look  less  of  sorrow 
and  parting,  than  of  acceptance,  almost  of  welcome. 
His  mother  had  been  for  years  a  close  and  special 
friend  of  C.  E.  S.,  and  was  able  to  share  with  him  the 
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loss  of  her  outward  presence  and  of  her  letters  as 
no  one  else  could  do. 

High  up  on  the  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South 
Wales,  George  and  his  sister  spent  one  happy  week- 
end in  the  Aliens'  home  at  Lawson.  There  they  both 
learned  to  know  and  love  all  their  hosts,  but  especi- 
ally Mary  Moginie,  Alfred  Allen's  widowed  daughter. 
She  had  loved  C.  E.  S.  for  years  through  her  writings, 
and  now  rejoiced  in  every  detail  that  George  could 
tell  her  about  his  "  Nun,"  and  felt  as  if  he  had  brought 
something  of  the  "  Nun's  "  atmosphere  and  blessing 
with  him  into  their  mountain  home. 

In  this  same  house,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  first 
'  Young  Friends'  Camp  "  was  held.  This  Camp, 
initiated  chiefly  by  Wilfrid  Littleboy  and  Eliott 
Thorp,  proved  to  be  the  first  of  many  successors,  and 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Young  Australian 
Quakerism.  The  Camp  was  held  from  20 th  to  23rd 
August,  and  as  Sunday,  the  22nd,  happened  to  be 
George's  birthday,  a  glorious  cake  was  swiftly 
demolished  at  tea-time  by  hungry  campers,  under- 
neath the  golden  wattle  -  trees.  The  hope  was 
expressed  that  "  the  illustrious  camper's  life  might 
be  as  long  as  that  of  his  cake  had  been  short." 
George's  paper,  "  How  Young  Friends  may  Help 
their  Meeting,"  was  prepared  for  and  read  at  this 
gathering.  Both  it  and  the  others  of  the  Australian 
section,  though  they  contain  some  of  his  ripest 
thought,  were  all  written  hastily,  in  response  to 
invitations  to  speak  at  different  places,  written, 
that  is  to  say,  in  crowded  hotel  sitting-rooms,  or  on 
trains  and  steamers,  always  amid  interruptions  of 
all  kinds.  Perhaps  this  was  not  wholly  a  disadvan- 
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tage,  as  it  forced  him  to  condense  what  he  had  to 
say.  Though  shorter  and  perhaps  less  complete 
than  his  later  addresses  written  in  England,  these 
papers  of  1909  have  a  directness  and  vigour  of  their 
own,  characteristic  of  the  energetic  Australasian 
world,  whose  problems  gave  them  birth.  Then  and 
later,  he  and  his  sister  used  always,  when  possible, 
to  read  and  criticise  each  other's  papers  beforehand. 
George  developed  a  way  of  listening  intently,  and 
discussing  details,  and  then,  when  a  half-hour's 
paper  was  finished,  he  would  suddenly  turn  upon  the 
reader  and  say  :  "  Yes,  quite  so.  And  now  give  me 
the  whole  gist  of  it  again,  in  three  minutes." 

Another  thing  he  learned  in  Australia  was  that  it 
is  not  so  much  what  is  said  in  an  address  that  counts, 
as  "  where  the  words  come  from,"  and  how  much 
quiet,  concentrated  thought  has  been  put  into  the 
work  beforehand.  He  often  went  back  in  thought 
to  a  time  of  preparation  before  a  peculiarly  difficult 
service  that  he  had  shared  with  W.  E.  L.  and  J.  E.  T. 
"  We  three  went  away  into  the  woods,  under  a  great 
gum-tree,  and  there  we  waited  and  waited  until  we 
got  down  to  the  place  where  nothing  could  go  wrong. 
Then  we  came  back  again  and,  of  course,  nothing 
did  go  wrong  in  the  difficult  meeting  that  night."  * 
1  The  place  where  nothing  can  go  wrong  "  was  the 
place  George  always  sought,  and  increasingly  often 
found. 

From  Sydney  we  struck  north  to  pay  a  short  visit 

to  Queensland,  and  then  returned  to  Melbourne  and 

Adelaide.    These  cities,  already  visited  on  the  voyage 

out,  now  seemed  on  our  return  almost  home-like  and 

*  See  p.  228. 
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full  of  old  friends.  At  the  General  Meeting  held  in 
September  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  members 
from  every  State,  as  well  as  two  visitors  from  New 
Zealand.  From  there  we  passed  on  to  Western 
Australia  for  a  month  of  much-needed  holiday 
before  embarking  for  home. 

On  the  return  voyage  there  was  time  for  the  gather- 
ing up  of  innumerable  threads.  For  eleven  whole 
days  we  never  sighted  another  boat  and  hardly  ever 
saw  even  a  bird.  George,  as  usual,  was  in  great 
request  for  all  deck  sports  and  won  several  prizes 
in  the  final  competition. 

At  Colombo  he  left  his  parents  and  sister  and  went 
off  alone  to  India  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  his 
friend,  Hector  Tyler,  who  gave  him  a  few  weeks  of 
camping  out  and  duck-shooting,  as  well  as  an  unique 
experience  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  From  India  he 
went  on  to  Burmah  for  a  short  visit  to  another 
friend,  Harold  Buxton,  then  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rangoon.  On  his  return  journey  George  again 
spent  a  short  time  in  Ceylon,  and  while  waiting  for 
a  boat  to  take  him  home  to  England  he  travelled 
up  country  into  the  interior  of  the  Island  with  his 
cousin,  Orme  Fox.  Some  of  his  impressions  among 
the  wonderful  temple  ruins  at  Anadharapura  are 
described  in  his  own  words  later  in  this  book. 

Our  part  of  the  story  begins  again  when  he  reached 
Glendurgan,  near  Falmouth,  in  March  1910,  walking 
in  quietly  and  naturally — as  he  always  did  after  a 
journey — to  join  us,  as  if  he  had  merely  come  from 
the  next  room.  After  a  few  days  here  he  went  on 
for  a  month  or  two  to  the  Settlement  at  Ancoats, 
Manchester,  where  he  had  some  thought  of  taking  a 
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permanent  post.  The  experiences  of  Australasia 
had  made  him  feel  that  he  wanted  to  devote  the 
next  few  years,  at  any  rate,  to  philanthropic  work, 
though  he  never  gave  his  purpose  such  a  high- 
sounding  name,  and  would  only  speak  casually  of 
"  finding  the  right  job.''  This  work  appeared  even- 
tually, not  at  Manchester,  but  at  his  old  home-town 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  the  Guild  of  Help  had 
not  long  been  started,  and  where  the  inspirer  of  it, 
Mr  H.  B.  Saint,  was  wanting  a  helper  with  like  ideals. 
George  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  enter- 
prise, and  deeply  enjoyed  his  association  with  his 
Chief  and  all  his  fellow-workers  in  the  strenuous  task 
of  organising  Citizen  service  in  Newcastle.  George's 
cousin,  Ronald  Hodgkin  of  Darlington,  was  at  this 
time  Secretary  of  the  Guild  of  Help  at  Sheffield. 
The  friendship  between  the  two  cousins,  which  dated 
back  to  old  days  at  Leighton  Park  and  Cambridge, 
developed  a  new  intimacy  now  that  both  of  them 
were  facing  similar  problems  and  inspired  by  similar 
ideals.  "  There's  nobody  like  Ronald,"  George  used 
to  say  sometimes. 

Thus  the  next  two  years  passed  in  lodgings  at 
Newcastle,  but  he  found  a  second  home  near  at 
hand  in  Edward's  house,  Old  Ridley,  Stocksfield. 
Here  he  was  at  liberty  to  invite  himself  and  go  and 
come  as  he  pleased.  "  Perhaps  you  have  never 
been  to  a  meal  at  Old  Ridley  when  I  am  there,"  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  sisters,  "  when  we  all  rag  each 
other  and  make  as  much  noise  as  we  can."  He  is 
remembered  on  these  visits  as  "  bubbling  over 
with  jokes  and  fun."  He  and  Edward  had  also 
many  interests  in  common — Cambridge,  Science, 
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Astronomy — and  Edward's  wife,  Catharine,  was  a 
keen  worker  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in 
Newcastle,  an  older,  friendly  rival  of  the  Guild  of 
Help.  She  and  George  were  able  to  compare  notes 
and  talk  "  shop  "  together,  discussing  the  different 
aspects  of  the  work — the  difficulty  of  covering  the 
whole  ground,  and  the  danger  of  overlapping. 
Another  C.O.S.  worker,  Teresa  Merz,  whose  brother, 
Ernest,  had  been  one  of  George's  dearest  friends 
at  Cambridge,  was  also  a  staunch  ally  and  comrade, 
and  visits  to  her  home  were  a  constant  refreshment 
and  help.  When  work  was  not  too  strenuous,  he 
was  still  able  to  come  out  to  Barmoor  for  week-ends, 
getting  into  country  clothes  and  going  off  for  long 
rides  or  walks  across  the  moor  directly  he  arrived. 
Many  Newcastle  problems  were  thought  out  on  these 
lonely  rides,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cheviots. 
He  would  come  back  with  a  shining  face,  ready  to 
share  in  any  cares,  or  fun,  that  might  be  going  on 
at  home.  His  sympathy  made  other  people's 
troubles  as  real  to  him  as  his  own,  and  (as  the  one 
who  knows  him  best  testifies)  "  often  caused  him 
almost  physical  pain."  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
there  were  other  duties  claiming  him  at  this  time, 
and  that  the  Newcastle  work,  though  it  took  the 
first  place,  did  not  wholly  absorb  him.  For  the  first 
eighteen  months  after  the  return  from  Australia  all 
of  us  who  had  been  there  were  constantly  being  asked 
to  visit  different  Quaker  centres  in  England,  to  pass 
on  the  message  entrusted  to  us  by  Friends  in  Austra- 
lasia to  their  fellow-members  at  home. 

Before  addressing  any  gathering,  large  or  small, 
George  not  only  always  made  time  for  strenuous, 
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quiet,  concentrated  thought  beforehand,  as  has  been 
said  ;  he  also  lavished  much  care  on  any  material 
preparation  necessary  to  bring  out  the  salient  points. 
Thus  the  report  of  the  whole  Deputation  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1910  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
distribution  of  copies  of  a  coloured  map  he  had 
drawn  to  scale,  showing  the  enormous  distances 
Australian  Friends  had  to  travel  in  order  to  meet 
one  another,  compared  with  the  compactness  of 
the  British  Isles. 

Much  of  his  time  was  given  to  work  among  Young 
Friends,  both  in  the  north  of  England  and  else- 
where. The  large  Conference  in  1911,  when  300 
Young  Friends  met  at  Swanwick,  was  a  landmark  in 
his  and  many  other  lives.  The  central  moment  of 
this  Conference  came  unexpectedly,  not  in  the  large 
tent  where  the  lectures  and  meetings  were  held, 
but  in  an  al  fresco  discussion  in  the  meadow  outside. 
Possibly  to  provoke  opposition,  one  of  the  lecturers, 
himself  a  leading  Friend,  gave  an  address  on  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  Quaker  Peace  Testi- 
mony, in  which  he  seemed  to  say  that  if  a  European 
War  came,  in  which  this  country  were  engaged, 
Friends  might  have  to  alter  their  point  of  view  and 
serve  in  the  R.A.M.C.  or  even  bear  arms  in  a  righteous 
cause.  The  older  members  of  his  audience  followed 
his  point,  and  sadly  and  reluctantly  were,  some  of 
them,  prepared  to  acquiesce.  But  the  younger  men 
and  women,  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  struggle — 
if  it  came— was  sure  to  fall,  would  not  hear  of  any 
compromise.  In  a  moment  they  were  in  a  flame  of 
opposition.  "  Our  Peace  Testimony  "  was  to  them 
no  venerable  tradition,  but  a  passionate  and  living 
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faith.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  moment  came 
when  one  of  the  younger  women  declared  :  "  We 
do  not  want  our  men  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  us. 
We  are  prepared  to  run  our  own  risks  also  and  to 
stand  and  suffer  with  them  in  the  cause  of  peace." 
Rufus  Jones,  one  of  the  older  Friends  present, 
wrote,  nine  years  later  :  "  This  discussion  is  one  of 
the  great  memories  of  my  life." 

George  did  not,  so  far  as  can  be  remembered,  take 
any  public  share  in  this  debate,  but  he  knew  already 
what  the  working  of  the  Conscription  Act  was  mean- 
Ing  to  the  boys  in  New  Zealand.  His  paper  on 
"  Peace  and  Patriotism  "  shows  that  he  was  facing 
the  situation  and  had  chosen  his  side  already  in 
1909.*  Yet  Swanwick  was  a  definite  crisis  to  him 
and  to  many  others.  Seeds  were  sown,  other  seeds 
germinated,  that  sunny  September  afternoon  in 
the  meadow,  that  were  destined  to  bear  fruit  in 
dark  tribunal  offices,  in  prison  cells  and  convict 
settlements,  only  a  few  years  later. 

This  autumn  of  1911  George's  health  again  showed 
signs  of  breaking  down.  His  Guild  of  Help  work  in 
the  rigorous  winter  climate  of  Newcastle  was  fast 
using  up  his  available  capital  of  strength.  Warned 
by  previous  experience  he  consented  to  go  away 
with  Robin  and  his  wife  for  a  Christmas  holiday  in 
Switzerland,  hoping  that  a  few  weeks  of  skating  and 
ski-ing  in  that  glorious  air  would  soon  put  him  right. 

*  It  is  interesting  that  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  an  essay  written 
at  Cambridge  for  his  tutor  on  "  Conscription  v.  Voluntary  Enlistment," 
George  at  that  time  did  not  seem  to  have  felt  fighting  in  itself  wrong. 
This  was  in  the  days  of  the  South  African  War.  His  Quakerism  came 
later.  Like  many  others  of  his  generation  he  was  not  merely  a  born, 
he  was  also  a  convinced  Friend, 
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Regaining  his  health,  however,  proved  once  more  to 
be  a  slower  business  than  he  had  expected.  He  was 
obliged  to  linger  on  alone  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  told  one  of  his  sisters,  very 
quietly,  that  there,  among  the  mountains,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  to  win  his  cousin,  Mary 
Wilson,  for  his  wife. 

The  months  that  followed  were  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  also  of  growing  hope.  In  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  Mary,  before  they  were  engaged,  he,  of 
set  purpose,  revealed  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his 
inner  life  as  he  had  never  tried  to  do  to  anyone 
before,  and  therefore  some  extracts  from  them  are 
given  later  in  this  volume.  On  15 th  July  1912 
George's  heart's  desire  was  granted  to  him,  and  Mary 
promised  to  become  his  wife. 

Ever  since  the  days  6"f  George's  friendship  with  his 
"  Nun,"  he  had  had  a  special  love  for  the  demure 
white  pansies  always  associated  with  her  in  his  mind. 
Whenever  possible  a  little  glass  of  them  stood  to 
welcome  him  on  his  table  at  Barmoor.  In  summer- 
time there  would  also  be  branches  of  syringa,  his 
other  favourite  flower.  He  had  an  instinctive  love 
of  whiteness  in  flowers,  mountains  and  people  :  a 
love  that  Mary  shared.  Syringa  bushes  and  white 
pansy  beds  were  in  all  their  snowy  glory  on  the  July 
day  when  George  brought  Mary  home  to  Barmoor. 

One  of  their  earliest  visits  as  an  engaged  couple 
was,  of  course,  to  his  sister,  Nelly  Bosanquet.  Of 
this  visit  she  writes  :  "  Memory  leaps  on  to  George, 
the  happy  lover,  bringing  Mary  to  see  us  at  Rock. 
I  can  most  clearly  remember  the  sort  of  triumph  in 
his  voice  as  he  told  me  :  '  Mary  never  wears  any 
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jewellery/  I  felt  that  generations  of  Quaker  an- 
cestors were  sitting  inside  George  at  that  moment. 
And  the  proud  way  he  looked  at  her  was  so  lovely, 
when  they  went  mushrooming  together.  She  looked 
for  mushrooms  and  he  looked  for  Mary/' 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  dear  friend  just  after  his 
engagement  George  said  that  he  and  his  future 
wife,  in  their  overflowing  joy  and  peace,  were  think- 
ing of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  "  It  is  so  big 
one  cannot  look  at  it  without  first  trembling — and 
then  trusting."  "  I  caught  but  the  slightest  glimpse 
of  the  tremble  "  (comments  the  friend  to  whom  he 
wrote),  "but  the  trust  was  most  apparent." 

They  were  utterly  at  one  in  their  dislike  of  excite- 
ment and  fuss  of  any  kind.  George's  way  of  an- 
nouncing his  engagement  was  characteristic.  He 
came,  with  Mary,  into  the  drawing-room  at  Barmoor 
where  a  New  Zealand  visitor,  Eulalie  Goldsbury,  was 
sitting,  to  show  her  a  beautiful  rug  of  Maori  feather- 
work  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Rotorua. 
When  Eulalie  had  duly  admired  the  rug,  George 
said  in  a  level  voice  :  "  Yes,  isn't  it  pretty  ?  Mary 
and  I  mean  to  have  it  in  our  drawing-room  when 
we  are  married,"  and  then  they  both  laughed 
at  their  listener's  delighted  start  of  surprise.  A 
few  days  later  they  went  back  to  Mary's  home  at 
Birmingham,  where,  on  27th  July,  the  announce- 
ment of  her  engagement  and  her  twenty-first 
birthday  !were  celebrated  together  amid  general 
rejoicing. 

George  thus  stepped  at  once  into  a  large  circle  of 
relations,  new  to  him  in  this  capacity,  though  many 
of  them  were  also  his  own  relations  also,  since  Mary's 
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father,  Henry  Lloyd  Wilson,  and  he  were  second 
cousins.  All  this  joy  was  to  him  like  coming  out 
into  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine  after  a  long  period  of 
grey  weather.  In  every  way  Mary  and  he  were 
made  for  one  another.  His  whole  nature  ripened 
in  the  sunshine  of  her  presence  and  the  strength  of 
her  love  and  faith. 

Neither  home-ties  nor  Quaker  work,  however, 
were  forgotten  in  his  new  happiness.  In  June,  just 
before  his  engagement,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with 
his  eldest  sister  to  be  present  at  the  Young  Friends' 
Conference  at  Glendalough.  A  few  months  later,  in 
October,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  attend 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting  in  America  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  English  Young  Friends.  Among  the  older 
Delegates  from  London  Yearly  Meeting  were  William 
Charles  Braithwaite  of  Banbury,  Ernest  E.  Taylor  of 
Malton,  and  George's  cousin,  Henry  T.  Hodgkin. 
The  weeks  of  travel  in  their  company  made  this 
journey  a  specially  memorable  one  to  George.  The 
warmth  of  the  welcome  the  party  received  every- 
where on  the  hospitable  "  other  side,"  his  visits  to 
the  different  Friends'  Colleges  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  into  touch  with  the  varied  interests  of 
Young  Friends  in  them,  all  these  things  broadened 
his  outlook  and  yet  further  enlarged  his  sympathies. 

Ernest  Taylor  writes  of  this  journey  :  "  George 
had  a  special  concern  to  visit  the  Quaker  Colleges 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  won  his  way  in  every 
College  we  entered.  He  discussed  work  with  the 
students,  attempted  play  (we  were  new  to  American 
games),  and  enjoyed  and  told  stories.  I  shall  never 
forget  a  late  sitting  at  the  Hartford  Theological 
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Seminary,  when  the  spirit  of  prayer  descended  upon 
us  ;  nor  the  evening  in  Carolena  Wood's  cottage  at 
Mount  Kisco  (President  Wilson  was  being  elected 
for  his  first  term) ,  when  we  had  much  fellowship  with 
Eastern  Friends  ;  nor  an  animated  discussion  in  a 
long  farmhouse  kitchen  at  Waynesville,  Ohio  (to 
which  we  had  walked  in  the  moonlight),  when 
members  of  the  twro  '  Branches  '  united  with  us  in  a 
spiritual  love-feast." 

On  George's  return  to  England  the  question  of  his 
future  work  came  up  again,  but  more  urgently  than 
ever,  since  he  now  had  someone  else's  life  and  happi- 
ness to  consider.  Both  he  and  Mary  were  strongly 
drawn  to  the  thought  of  missionary  work  in  India 
or  China,  but  after  much  consideration  they  both 
felt  it  right  to  defer  this  and  settle  down  in  England 
for  the  first  few  years,  at  any  rate,  of  their  married 
life.  George's  work  in  Newcastle  had  come  to  an 
end  some  time  previously.  Through  his  friendship 
with  Arthur  Gillett,  which  dated  back  to  Cambridge 
days,  a  confidential  post  was  offered  to  him  in  Messrs 
Gilletts'  Bank  at  Banbury,  of  which  George's 
travelling  companion  in  America,  W.  C.  Braith- 
waite,  was  the  senior  partner.  This  post  he  even- 
tually decided  to  accept,  though  in  order  to  qualify 
for  it,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  once  again  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  go  back  to  learn,  at  thirty-two, 
the  rudiments  of  a  clerk's  work. 

Throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1912-13 
the  health  of  George's  father  had  been  giving  anxiety, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  growing  physical  disability,  there 
was  an  ever -increasing  spiritual  radiance  about 
him  during  these  last  months.  He  rejoiced  in 
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George's  happiness  almost  as  if  it  had  been  his  own, 
and  was  urgent  that  on  no  account  should  the 
marriage  be  postponed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
thought  of  losing  his  son's  presence  and  ever-ready - 
help  from  the  home-life  at  Barmoor  was  at  times 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  There  came  a 
dark,  bleak  early  morning  in  February  1913,  when, 
after  several  busy  days  of  packing  and  finishing  up, 
George  took  his  final  leave  of  Barmoor  as  a  home, 
and  went  on  into  his  own  new  world  of  happiness, 
little  dreaming  as  he  said  good-bye  to  his  father  that 
they  would  never  meet,  again  on  earth. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on  2nd  March  1913,  very 
swiftly  and  with  no  farewells,  Thomas  Hodgkin 
himself  passed  on  into  the  fullness  of  life  eternal, 
where  none  of  his  children  could  then  follow  him. 
"  All  along  father  rfas  been  showing  us  the  live- 
ableness  of  life  ;  now  he  is  showing  us  the  die-able- 
ness  of  death,"  was  George's  comment  when  he 
heard  of  that  swift  translation. 

"  Whatever  happens,  George's  wedding  must  not 
be  postponed."  His  father's  often  repeated  words 
were  not  forgotten  now.  The  reason  for  his  insistence 
was  explained.  The  wedding  was  not  postponed. 
On  loth  April  1913  George  and  Mary  were  married 
in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Bournville,  with  a 
circle  of  relations  and  near  friends  around  them, 
to  whom  there  was  nothing  incongruous  in  the 
thought  of  such  a  marriage  following  so  closely  on 
such  a  death.  This  thought  was  emphasised  by 
Rendel  Harris  in  his  address.  He  reminded  the 
young  pair  that  to  the  early  Christians  the  joy  of 
the  soul's  departing  and  the  joy  of  two  souls'  wedding 
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were  essentially  one  joy,  since  both  celebrated  the 
entrance  into  a  fuller  life.  At  the  end  of  meeting 
a  cousin,  Gertrude  Lloyd,  quoted  an  old  English 
marriage  benediction  : 

"  The  God  of  Heaven  so  join  you  now  that  you 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  of  one  another  all  your 
life  ;  and  when  He  who  doth  now  join  you  shall 
separate  you  again,  may  He  stablish  you  with  the 
assurance  that  He  hath  but  borrowed  one  of  you 
for  a  time,  to  make  both  more  perfect  in  the  life 
everlasting." 

Their  honeymoon  was  spent  on  Exmoor  and 
Dartmoor,  ending  up  with  a  week  at  glorious  Tin- 
tagel.  Then  they  returned  to  the  new  little  home  at 
Banbury.  This  was  a  small  house  they  had  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  row  of  workmen's  cottages  on  the  oat- 
skirts  of  the  town,  with  trees  and  meadows  on  one 
side  of  them  to  give  the  feeling  of  the  country.  And 
here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  visits  and  George's 
first  Armenian  journey,  their  whole  married  life  was 
to  be  spent. 

Hitherto,  one  of  George's  trials  had  been  the  lack 
of  continuity  in  his  life.  Sometimes  the  months 
and  years  seemed  to  him  to  make  nothing  but  a 
patchwork  :  a  bright  piece  here  and  a  dull  piece 
there,  but  with  very  little  connection  between  the 
different  bits.  He  had  often  found  it  difficult  not 
to  envy  others,  especially  those  among  his  contem- 
poraries whose  lives  seemed  made  "  all  in  one  piece," 
with  the  same  continuous  threads  running  straight 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

For  fifteen  years  or  so  now,  off  and  on,  he  had  been 
mostly  living  in  lodgings  at  different  places.  Here, 
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at  last,  he  had  a  real  home  of  his  own.  Marriage, 
banking,  Banbury,  were  all  fresh  threads ;  but 
they  gave  promise  of  continuity.  So  George  settled 
down  to  his  new  work  and  his  new  joys  with  the 
restfulness  of  deep  inner  contentment,  feeling  that 
at  last  he  had  found  his  haven.  "  We  are  extra- 
ordinarily happy  and  tolerably  busy,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  soon  after  they  reached  home.  He  and  Mary 
were  absolutely  at  one  in  their  desire  to  live  as 
quietly  and  simply  as  possible.  But  they  could 
not  help  being  themselves  ;  and  the  neighbours  at 
Banbury  were  all  warm  and  welcoming.  There  was 
plenty  of  sociability  in  a  quiet  way,  and  the  doors 
of  the  little  red  house  opened  continually  also  to 
many  a  passing  guest.  From  the  first  it  possessed 
a  tranquil  atmosphere  of  its  own — a  silvery  peace- 
all  the  more  refreshing  and  unexpected  after  its 
uncompromising  red-brick  exterior. 

No.  61  stands  at  the  end  of  long,  uphill  Broughton 
Road,  and  close  to  the  gates  of  Woodgreen,  the  home 
of  a  cousin  of  George  and  Mary,  married  to  one  of 
the  partners  in  Gilletts'  Bank.  The  permission  to 
use  freely  the  beautiful  Woodgreen  garden  which 
opened  out  from  their  own  narrow  strip  at  the  back 
of  their  house,  as  well  as  the  sympathy  and  interest 
always  generously  given  by  these  kind,  neighbourly 
cousins,  was  one  of  the  continual  and  abiding  joys 
of  their  life  at  Banbury. 

When,  early  in  the  following  year  (5th  February 
1914),  their  first  son,  Alan,  was  born,  life  in  the  little 
house  became  yet  more  complete.  His  own  sonship 
had  hitherto  meant  a  great  deal  to  George.  Hence- 
forth his  own  fatherhood  was  to  mean  even  more. 
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From  his  early  days,  although  he  was  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family,  there  had  always  been,  a  sister 
says,  "  Something  paternal  about  him."  Now  this 
instinct  had  at  last  found  its  full  outlet  and  satis- 
faction. Day  by  day  his  delight  in  Alan  deepened. 
From  the  first  these  two  understood  each  other  in 
an  extraordinary  way,  and  Alan  was  inconsolable 
"  when  father  had  to  go  away." 

Two  years  later  George  and  Mary's  second  son, 
Robert  Allason,  was  born  on  I2th  February  1916. 
He  was  named  after  George's  own  brother,  Robin, 
and  partly  "  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  many 
Falmouth  Roberts  (Foxes)  in  former  days,"  while 
Allason  was  after  Mary's  Cumbrian  forebears.  This 
opening  chapter  of  married  life  was  too  busy  and 
happy  to  be  chronicled  in  detail.  It  passed  in 
almost  unclouded  sunshine.  Then,  in  August  1914, 
the  war-cloud  burst  and  cast  its  lengthening  shadow 
on  every  English  home,  even  over  the  little  Quaker 
home  in  quiet  Banbury.  Not  at  first  in  any  obvious 
ways  :  George's  Peace  principles  were  not  to  him 
a  tradition  merely,  they  were  an  actual  part  of  his 
everyday  life  and  faith.  He  had  simply  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  To  him  his  Master's  commands 
sounded  absolutely  clear.  "  If  I  could  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  commanding  me  to  kill,  even  one  of 
my  fellow-men,  I  should  cease  to  believe  in  Him  as 
revealing  the  God  of  Love  at  all."  This  is  not  an 
actual  quotation  of  his  words  ;  it  is  the  impression 
that  many  long  and  earnest  talks  with  him  on  this 
subject  have  left  on  his  hearer's  mind.  Pacifism 
was  not  altogether  easy  for  a  young  man,  even  in 
those  first  days,  with  other  men — his  friends  and 
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companions — enlisting  enthusiastically  on  all  sides 
of  him.  Sacrifice  brings  its  own  sustaining  glow  and 
glory  ;  but  to  stay  safely  at  home,  plodding  on  with 
your  ordinary  daily  work,  knowing  that  other  people 
are  laying  down  their  lives  instead  of  you, — to  some 
natures  this  is  the  greatest,  the  most  difficult  sacri- 
fice of  all. 

"  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  your  having  these 
convictions  about  Peace  if  only  you  would  keep  them 
to  yourself,"  an  acquaintance  said  to  him  one  day. 
"  It's  the  way  your  ideas  propagate  themselves 
that  annoys  me."  "  Exactly  what  used  to  be  said 
to  the  early  Christians,"  George  thought  to  himself, 
but  did  not  say  aloud.  His  pacifism  led  him  to 
feel  that  arguing  to  gain  the  victory  was  not  wrong 
exactly,  but  futile.  There  is  a  better  way :  to 
change  your  opponent's  mind  ;  and  this  can  rarely 
be  done  by  arguing  him  down.  "  It's  lives  that 
count."  "  What  a  man  is  thunders  so  loud  you 
can  hardly  hear  what  he  says."  This  last  favourite 
quotation  from  Emerson,  often  repeated  and  used 
in  Australia,  proved  its  worth  now. 

The  coming  of  Conscription  made  George's  posi- 
tion both  easier  and  more  difficult  :  easier,  because 
there  was  now  the  clear  possibility  of  suffering  for 
his  faith ;  more  difficult,  because  many  of  those 
whose  judgment  he  most  valued  could  not  under- 
stand the  "  Absolutist  "  position  which  from  the 
first  he  felt  obliged  to  take  up. 

In  January  1916  a  Special  Yearly  Meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  position  of  Young  Men  Friends 
under  the  first  Military  Service  Act  then  being 
passed. 
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Opinions  in  the  Society  of  Friends  were  deeply 
divided  on  this  question.  Some  members  had 
enlisted  enthusiastically  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  or  else  followed  and  joined  the  fighting  forces 
later  on.  Others,  again,  were  clear  that  they  could 
not  take  life  ;  but  were  anxious  to  relieve  suffering 
wherever  found  :  they  accordingly  joined  either  the 
Red  Cross  or  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  or  Friends' 
War  Victims'  Relief  Work,  while  others  again  took 
up  agricultural  or  other  work  of  National  importance, 
either  on  a  "  concern  "  of  their  own  or  at  the  bidding 
of  their  tribunals. 

Many,  however,  of  the  young  men  who  had  thought 
most  about  the  matter  beforehand  were  clear  that 
they  could  take  no  alternative  work  whatsoever, 
under  a  Military  Service  Act.  They  felt  that  to 
accept  peaceful  service  and  exemption  for  them- 
selves was  merely  to  force  others  to  fight  instead 
of  them.  These  were  the  Absolutists,  of  whom 
George  was  one. 

The  chapter  of  Quaker  History  begun  in  the  sunny 
meadow  at  Swanwick  in  1911  found  its  continuation 
in  the  crowded  Meeting-house  in  Bishopsgate,  during 
those  dark  days  of  January  1916.  Nobody  who  was 
present  will  ever  forget  the  concluding  sessions  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  when,  with  their  eyes  open 
to  the  consequences  it  might  entail,  the  young  men 
Friends,  as  a  body,  supported  by  the  whole  "  sense 
of  the  meeting,"  deliberately  pledged  themselves  to 
resist  the  Act.  "  Here  we  stand,  God  helping  us. 
We  cannot  do  otherwise." 

Within  a  few  short  months  most  of  the  stalwarts 
who  thus  pledged  themselves  were  serving  sentences 
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of  hard  labour  in  prison.  A  few  "  Absolutists  "  had 
even  been  condemned  to  death,  though  the  sentence 
was  not  actually  carried  out.  Some  of  those  who  even 
had  been  willing  to  accept  "work  of  National  import- 
ance "  were  confined  in  semi-penal  establishments 
at  Wakefield,  Princetown  and  other  places. 

At  first,  partly  because  he  was  a  married  man,  and 
partly  because  his  opinions  were  so  well  known, 
George  seemed  likely  to  escape  the  net.  The  Military 
Representative  omitted  his  name  from  the  list  of 
clerks  wanted  from  Messrs  Gilletts'  firm,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  passed  in  a  high  category  as 
regards  health.  This  left  George  free  to  serve  in  his 
own  way,  though  he  would  do  nothing  under  com- 
pulsion. 

In  March  his  great  fr;end,  Harold  Buxton,  asked 
him  to  join  an  expedition  to  investigate  the  distress 
in  Armenia,  and  settle  the  allocation  of  money  sent 
out  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund.  For  this  task 
George's  knowledge  of  banking  and  familiarity  with 
figures  would  be  extremely  useful.  His  employers 
were  willing  to  grant  him  leave  of  absence  for  this 
task  for  three  months.  In  April,  accordingly,  he 
started  with  the  other  members  of  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  Harold  Buxton,  Alfred  Backhouse,  a 
doctor  and  two  nurses. 

They  went  first  to  Petrograd  and  then  to  Tiflis, 
where  the  party  divided  in  order  to  study  the  varying 
conditions  and  need  for  relief  in  the  different  districts. 
The  problems  were  often  in  many  respects  not  what 
they  had  expected.  In  places  the  distress  was  even 
greater  than  they  had  imagined.  George  had  a 
harrowing  story  when  he  came  back  of  seeing  a 
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little  schoolhouse  crowded  with  refugees  in  one 
village,  and  of  asking  one  woman  how  long  she  had 
been  sitting  on  a  crowded  form  with  her  baby  on  a 
desk  in  front  of  her,  and  of  her  quiet  reply  :  "  Three 
months."  "  Three  months  sitting  upon  that  same 
spot,  and  she  seemed  to  consider  herself  one  of  the 
lucky  ones  !  " 

There  were  other  and  often  amusing  experiences 
also,  when  they  came  among  the  prosperous  Armenian 
communities  in  the  large  towns.  Chief  among  these 
was  their  visit  to  Tiflis.  Here  they  found  the 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary  being  celebrated  with 
enormous  enthusiasm.  The  astonished  English 
"  Compatriots  "  of  the  great  poet  found  themselves 
being  feted  instead  of  him,  and  even  forced  to  occupy 
prominent  positions  on  the  stage  of  the  crowded 
theatre  to  return  thanks  in  his  name.  One  of  the 
party — not  George — covered  himself  with  glory  by 
remembering  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare,  learned  in 
his  school-days,  and  declaiming  it  then  and  there. 

These,  however,  were  but  rare  interludes  of  gaiety 
amid  the  terrible  desolation  and  need  on  all  sides. 
George's  letters  and  diary  show  how  deeply  the 
lovely  land  in  its  distress  had  sunk  into  his  heart. 
When,  two  years  later,  he  was  urged  to  work  among 
other  refugees,  Serbian  or  Russian,  he  definitely 
put  the  thought  aside.  After  1916  he  was  dedicated 
to  Armenia  and  the  suffering  Armenians,  and  was 
ready  to  live,  or — as  it  turned  out — to  die  in  the 
effort  to  serve  and  succour  them.  Helping  down- 
trodden and  afflicted  communities  is  a  tradition  in 
many  Quaker  families.  Two  generations  previously, 
George's  paternal  great-grandfather,  Luke  Howard, 
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was  given  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Magdeburg  in 
1815  for  his  work  of  relief  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  ;  in  1866  his  great-uncle,  Dr  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
died  of  fever  at  Jaffa,  while  on  a  mission  to  the  dis- 
tressed Jews  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Even  for  Armenia,  however,  George  would  not 
serve  under  a  Military  Service  Act.  That  piece  of 
the  pattern  recurred  again  immediately  on  his 
return  to  England.  Barely  a  fortnight  after  his 
return  home  from  his  strenuous  journey  in  the  East 
he  was  summoned  before  a  Tribunal.  For  the  next 
eighteen  months  he  was  constantly  being  harried, 
either  to  join  the  Army  or  work  in  the  "  Friends' 
Ambulance  Unit,"  or  accept  alternative  service. 
In  the  summer  of  1917  matters  became  acute.  His 
employers  might  have  continued  to  claim  exemption 
for  him  as  indispensable,  but  George  discovered 
that  if  this  were  done,  another  of  Messrs  Gilletts' 
employees — also  a  married  man — would  be  called  up 
instead.  He  therefore  gave  three  months'  notice, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  left  the  Bank  ;  with  the 
friendly  understanding  on  both  sides  that  his  post 
would  be  open  for  him  after  the  war  if  he  were 
free  to  take  it.  Now  that  he  was  out  of  employ- 
ment the  Tribunals  were  down  upon  him  at  once. 
Naturally  they  found  it  difficult  to  understand  his 
position.  "  If  a  Quaker  refuses  to  fight,"  they 
urged,  "  he  might  surely  consent  to  serve  in  the 
Friends'  own  Ambulance  Unit." 

This  was  one  of  the  summers  when  Zeppelin  raids 
were  frequent.  A  meeting  was  called  by  the  Mayor 
of  Banbury  to  advocate  reprisals  against  German 
towns.  George  drafted  a  resolution  against  this, 
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expressing  in  very  mild  language  the  hope  that 
German  towns  would  not  be  raided  by  us,  even 
in  self-defence.  George  had  hoped  that  one 
of  the  older  men  who  agreed  with  him  would 
second  this  resolution,  but,  when  the  time  came, 
this  man  even  voted  on  the  other  side.  George, 
accordingly,  got  up  unsupported  to  move  his  resolu- 
tion himself.  The  Mayor,  however,  refused  to  allow 
him  to  speak,  and  his  fellow-townsmen  were  so 
enraged  with  him  for  daring  to  make  the  attempt, 
that  some  of  the  riff-raff  of  the  crowd  seized  hold  of 
George  and  were  dragging  him  down  to  the  canal 
to  duck  him  in  it,  when  a  policeman  interfered.  The 
crowd,  however,  followed  him  and  his  wife  home, 
booing  and  jeering  and  threatening  further  violence. 

This  physical  opposition  was  by  no  means  the 
hardest  part  of  these  months  of  strain.  Many  of 
his  closest  friends,  and  some  of  his  own  family, 
disagreed  utterly  with  the  uncompromising  position 
he  took  up. 

On  28th  October  1917  he  wrote  to  his  aunt,  Annie 
Hodgkin :  "  Many  thanks  for  your  loving  letter 
with  its  close  sympathy  in  a  difficult  time.  Perhaps 
the  hardest  part  of  these  days  is  the  intricacy  of 
little  technical  points — instead  of  a  clear  issue, 
that  one  could  just  say,  '  Here  I  stand  '  on  this  side. 
.  .  .  You  can  imagine  how  it  hurts  to  see  all  the 
strain  of  it  coming  back  on  to  the  dear  mother. 
But  we  try  to  help  her  along  until  the  way  is 
clear." 

Later  in  October  he  went  to  stay  with  his  friends, 
the  Rowntree  Gilletts,  at  Hampstead,  fully  expecting 
to  be  arrested  while  there  and  sent  "  to  join  most  of 
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the  best  men  I  know  in  prison."  Throughout  this 
difficult  time  George  had  the  support  of  his  wife's 
whole-hearted  backing  and  approval  of  his  course. 
Her  parents  also  were  altogether  in  sympathy,  and 
George  found  his  father-in-law's  advice  and  help 
invaluable  with  regard  to  his  dealings  with  the 
different  Tribunals.  Of  his  own  family,  his  mother 
and  his  sister  Lily  were  the  two  who  understood  his 
position  best  and  helped  him  most ;  now,  as  in  the 
days  of  his  childish  troubles.  His  other  brothers 
and  sisters  agreed  or  differed  in  varying  proportions  ; 
but  all  alike  trusted  him,  even  when  they  could 
not  see.  Robin,  who  had  joined  the  Army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  now  employed  at  the 
War  Office.  When  George  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Pelr^m  Committee  in  London, 
he  stayed  at  Robin's  house.  The  two  brothers — 
the  War  Office  official  and  the  C.O. — would  often 
walk  to  the  Underground  Station  together,  before 
separating  to  go  their  different  ways. 

At  Whitsuntide  of  this  year  (1917)  the  three 
brothers,  Edward,  Robin  and  George,  had  had  a 
glorious  bicycling  tour  together  in  Kent :  discussing 
their  differences,  of  course,  but  able  whole-heartedly 
to  agree  to  disagree.  Nelly  also  happened  to  be  in 
London  just  at  this  time;  and  describes  her  last 
sight  of  George,  as  follows  : — 

"  And  then  suddenly,  in  these  last  years,  the  '  little 
brother  '  seemed  to  turn  into  a  rather  grave,  rather 
careworn,  father  of  a  family,  coming  home  tired  at 
night,  and  making  me  feel  far  away  in  the  outside 
world  beyond  the  Quaker  circle.  Then  came  our 
last  precious  talk  at  the  Rembrandt  Hotel,  apropos 
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of  the  Pelham  Committee  and  C.Os., — he  was  just 
on  his  way  to  his  first  interview  with  the  former — 
a  talk  entirely  heart  to  heart  if  not  eye  to  eye  :  it 
was  the  '  little  brother  '  and  the  man  combined.  I 
felt  a  new  relationship  had  grown  out  of  the  old. 
It  was  not  an  end  but  a  beginning."  The  Pelham 
Committee  were  far  more  considerate  and  courteous 
than  either  of  the  previous  Tribunals  had  been. 
While,  of  course,  not  understanding  his  position, 
they  were  convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  did  their 
best  to  meet  his  objections.  Afterwards  there 
came,  through  an  acquaintance,  a  quite  unsolicited 
testimony  as  to  the  way  his  personality  had  impressed 
them. 

All  along,  the  course  of  conduct  which  George  felt 
had  been  clearly  marked  out  for  him  was  to  give  the 
authorities  three  full  months  in  which  to  put  him  in 
gaol  if  they  chose.  In  December,  as  no  action  had 
been  taken,  he  felt — in  Quaker  language — sufficiently 
"  clear  "  to  start  again  for  Armenia,  a  journey  he 
had  been  pressed  to  undertake  as  agent  for  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Fund.  This  was  not  to  be  a  short 
mission  of  inquiry  like  the  1916  affair,  but  a  much 
longer  business.  He  intended  to  spend  two  years, 
at  least,  in  the  country,  not  only  to  arrange  about 
the  relief  funds,  but  also,  if  possible,  to  organise 
weaving  and  other  industries  among  the  refugees. 
But  by  the  time  he  felt  at  liberty  to  start,  the 
increasing  chaos  in  Russia  had  made  that  route 
impossible.  He  writes  : — 

"  9th  February  1918.  My  Russian  plans  were 
getting  very  near — and  my  luggage  was  actually 
down  at  the  station.  The  Admiralty  told  us  all 
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to  get  ready  for  a  short  notice  of  sailing  :  and  then 
Finland's  difficulties  closed  the  frontier  again,  and 
for  some  time,  I  am  afraid. 

"  Just  as  a  record  I  might  say  I  applied  for  pass- 
ports early  in  November.  When  these  were  all  in 
order  the  following  difficulties  arose  : — 

"  (i)  British  Government  refused  to  recognise 
Bolshevik  Government.  Consequent  clos- 
ing of  frontier. 

"  (2)  When  frontier  opens,  British  Red  Cross  and 
Agents  in  Russia  used  their  influence  to 
prevent  our  party  coming. 

"  (3)  Admiralty  delays  until 
"  (4)  Finnish  trouble  begins." 

Various  other  routes  were  considered.  Even  the 
possibility  of  going  via  the  United  States  of  America 
was  discussed.  Aneurin  Williams,  M.P.,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Relief  Fund,  was  in,  touch 
with  the  authorities  and  extremely  anxious  for 
George  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

About  this  time  he  writes  :  "  My  Russian  journey 
has  undergone  two,  at  least  two,  changes,  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  Everything  seemed  to  close  the  Northern 
routes  to  Armenia.  I  therefore  gave  up  the  idea 
and  .  .  .  without  difficulty  I  arranged  for  a  journey, 
slow  and  deliberate,  up  through  Persia.  The 
Ministry  of  Shipping  presented  me  with  a  passage, 
and  everything  was  going  along  smoothly  and 
quickly,  when  the  War  Office  mysteriously  said  the 
journey  that  way  must  not  be  attempted,  but  if  I 
would  enter  their  jaws  they  had  all  manner  of 
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attractions  to  offer  me.  And  I  have  been  waiting 
for  two  and  a  half  weeks  for  the  sanction  of  General 
Marshall  (G.O.C.  in  Mesopotamia)  which  is  to  be 
wired  at  any  time." 

This  was  as  much  as  we  were  allowed  to  know 
at  the  time.  We  only  learned  afterwards  that  the 
idea  had  been  for  George  to  proceed  up  country 
from  Bagdad  as  far  as  he  could  get,  with  the  "  Hush 
Hush  "  Expedition  (General  Dunsterville's)  to  Baku, 
and  then  proceed  as  best  he  might  alone  over  the 
mountain  routes  to  Armenia.  Robin,  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  War  Office,  realised  how  great  was 
the  danger  and  how  small  the  chance  of  his  returning 
from  this  solitary  journey,  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country.  George  himself  was  fully  aware  of 
this,  and  discussed  with  his  wife  the  possibility — 
probability  rather — that  he  might  never  return. 
One  of  his  especial  wishes  was  that  no  one  should 
wear  mourning  for  him  if  he  died.  Of  all  this, 
however,  none  of  the  rest  of  us  had  any  idea.  Look- 
ing back,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  been  curiously 
unanxious — but  who  could  be  anxious  about  George  ? 
Besides,  after  having  faced  the  probability  of 
months  or  years  of  hard  labour  for  him  in  prison, 
anything  else  was  a  relief. 

Nevertheless,  this  long  time  of  suspense  was  very 
difficult  both  to  him  and  to  those  who  loved  him. 
His  wife  recalls  that  "  once,  during  the  great  uncer- 
tainty of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1917-18,  when  a 
friend  sympathised  with  him  on  the  misery  of  having 
no  definite  plans,  he  replied  :  '  Yes,  but  you  see  I 
have  had  plenty  of  practice  at  this  kind  of  thing.' 
His  life  had  never  been  allowed  to  run  on  smoothly, 
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with  the  expectation  of  one  year  being  much  like 
another.  There  had  been,  all  along,  frequent  times 
of  doubt  and  perplexity,  when  it  had  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  know  which  was  the  right  path  to 
take  ;  and  when  nothing  but  hours,  days,  or  even 
months  of  quiet  waiting  and  hard  wrestling  could 
bring  that  inward  assurance  without  which  he  would 
not,  could  not,  go  forward.  He  never  allowed 
himself  to  get  into  the  groove  of  fixed  ideas.  During 
the  suspense  of  that  last  winter  he  began  diligently 
to  study  Russian,  and  also  began  to  learn  weaving, 
that  he  might  be  more  help  among  the  refugees." 

Christmas  1917  was  spent  by  the  whole  Banbury 
family  with  George's  mother  at  Treworgan.  Early 
in  the  New  Year,  leaving  his  wife  and  little  boys 
there,  he  went  with  his  ^Idest  sister  for  a  short  visit 
to  Street,  and  then  went  on  alone  to  visit  the  C.Os. 
at  Princetown  on  Dartmoor.  All  these  last  months 
his  eldest  son,  Alan,  though  not  yet  four  years  old, 
seemed  to  have  a  child's  intuition  of  what  was  coming. 
He  clung  to  George  more  than  ever  before,  saying 
whenever  he  left  for  even  a  few  days :  "  Must  you 
go,  father?"  "Father,  please  don't  go  and 'leave 
Alan."  On  his  return  to  Cornwall  he  joined  a  new 
friend  of  his,  the  Rev.  Bernard  Walke  of  St  Hilary, 
on  a  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  Pilgrimage  through 
the  remote  districts  of  Cornwall.*  A  few  weeks  later 
he  was  occupied  in  arranging  an  "  Armenian  Week  " 
at  Tilbury,  "  of  all  places  in  the  world."  Yet,  though 
George  filled  up  his  time  with  these  and  other  "  jobs," 
he  was  longing  to  be  off  on  his  real  errand,  and  finding 
it  difficult  not  to  chafe  at  the  repeated  delays. 

*  See  p.  260. 
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Therefore,  there  was  almost  a  sense  ofjrelief,  for  his 
sake,  when  we  heard  in  mid-April  of  his  having 
actually  started.  He  might  only  tell  us  that  he  was 
to  embark  from  an  unknown  English  harbour,  and 
sail  by  an  unknown  boat,  to  go  by  an  unknown  route 
to  an  unknown  destination,  though  the  latter  would 
probably  be  Basra,  en  route  for  Bagdad.  Lily 
remembers  that  more  than  once  when  she  was 
asking  him  about  his  plans,  he  said  :  "  I  can't  see 
beyond  Bagdad,"  and  "  when  I  get  to  Bagdad  I 
shall  know."  Even  his  wife  might  not  know  the 
name  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed.  In  one  of 
his  last  letters  to  Falmouth  he  describes  saying 
good-bye  to  Mary  and  the  children  at  Banbury 
one  rainy  morning  in  April.  "  And  then  I  shut  the 
front  door,  and  opened  my  umbrella,  and  they 
watched  me  from  the  drawing-room  window  of 
No.  61  as  I  walked  down  the  street  in  the  rain. 
And  that  was  all." 

This  secrecy  about  his  plans,  so  unlike  his  usual 
proceedings,  was  made  necessary  by  the  authorities' 
fear  of  submarines.  George,  however,  was  able  to 
send  back  several  post-cards  by  the  pilot,  among 
them  one  to  Treworgan,  saying  :  "  It  is  the  1909 
route  after  all,"  thus  enabling  his  fellow-travellers 
on  the  Australian  journey  to  picture  him  at  Gib- 
raltar and  at  the  various  Egyptian  places  where  his 
vessel  touched.  No  letters,  of  course,  could  be  sent  or 
received  by  him  en  route,  or  until  he  reached  Bagdad. 

On  30th  May  1918  a  telegram  was  received  at 
his  home  at  Banbury :  "  Basra.  Good  journey, 
George."  A  few  hours  later,  another  telegram  was 
dispatched  from  Banbury  to  Mesopotamia,  telling 
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him  of  the  birth  of  a  third  son — George  Keith — to 
him  and  Mary  that  same  day.  The  news,  however, 
did  not  reach  him  until  his  arrival  at  Bagdad,  nearly 
a  fortnight  later. 

While  at  sea  he  wrote  long  letters  to  all  his  relatives 
and  friends  in  England,  especially  to  his  two  little 
boys,  whom  he  delighted  with  picture  post-cards 
and  illustrations  of  the  strange  new  sights  he  was 
seeing.  On  the  voyage  he  also  wrote,  privately, 
sealed  letters  to  be  given  to  each  of  his  sons  at 
different  dates  as  they  grew  to  manhood,  in  case  he 
never  returned.  But,  of  course,  there  was  no  word 
of  these  until  afterwards. 

His  journal  of  the  voyage  and  all  the  accounts  in 
his  letters  were  happy  and  bright.  Only  to  his  new 
friend,  Bernard  Walke,  did  he  mention  once  that 
he  was  "  trying  to  find  a  place  of  peace  that  nothing 
can  disturb  afterwards ;  so  that  whatever  happens 
will  be  all  right."  At  Basra  he  was  much  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  Bevan  Whitney,  the  Friend 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  that  place, 
was  away  on  a  month's  holiday  in  India.  George 
was  delayed  at  Basra  for  ten  days,  but  was  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  officers  there.  His 
journal,  however,  speaks  of  his  gladness  in  embarking 
on  a  river  steamer  for  the  last  stage  of  the  journey 
to  Bagdad.  The  entries  of  the  first  few  days  of  the 
voyage  are  uniformly  happy  and  contented,  though 
the  overpowering  heat  and  discomforts  from  flies 
and  other  insects  are  lightly  mentioned.  A  long, 
weary  day  was  spent  at  Kut,  "  among  sand  and 
flies."  The  last  entry  in  the  journal  speaks  of  his 
relief  at  leaving  that  place  ;  then  it  stops  abruptly. 
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The  next  thing  we  heard  was  the  telegram  received 
by  his  brother  Edward,  dated  2oth  June :  "In 
hospital  Bagdad.  Nothing  serious.  George."  This, 
however,  was  not  received  in  England  until  25th 
June.  It  was  followed  within  twenty-four  hours 
by  a  second  wire  from  General  Hawker  (a  cousin  of 
Harold  Buxton),  then  Military  Governor  of  the  city. 
"  Regret  inform  you  your  brother  died  yesterday 
(24th  June)  in  hospital.  Bagdad.  Dysentery." 

This  is  really  almost  all  we  know.  After  long 
weeks  of  waiting  various  kind  letters  came  from  the 
Governor  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  Matron  and 
Sister  at  the  Officers'  Hospital  to  which  George  was 
taken  to  be  nursed,  and  where  he  died.  But,  though 
they  told  us  a  few  little  details,  they  did  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  his  illness  or  of  those  few 
last  days.  Absence  of  fuss  had  been  characteristic 
of  him  all  his  life.  It  was  not  less  characteristic 
of  him  in  his  death.  One  pencilled  postscript  there 
was  from  hospital,  in  very  shaky  writing,  at  the 
end  of  a  letter,  giving  thanks  for  the  birth  of  his 
little  son,  and  blessing  him.  That  is  all. 

No.  Not  quite  all.  Each  one  of  those  most  near 
to  him  in  England  had  a  message  or  intimation  from 
him  either  on  that  midsummer  day  on  which  he 
was  set  free,  or  very  shortly  afterwards.  To  some 
there  came  an  indescribable  feeling  of  liberty,  of 
exhilaration  and  uplift.  ...  To  others,  more. 

His  mother,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  the  cable  already  received, 
or  of  the  later  cable  so  swiftly  to  follow,  was  con- 
scious in  a  dream  just  before  she  woke  of  a  marvellous 
light  and  sense  of  happiness.  She  distinctly  heard 
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a  voice  saying  to  her  :  "  The  Angel  of  my  Deliverance 
has  saved  me."  She  was  then  staying  at  Sheffield 
with  Lily,  and  came  down  to  breakfast  saying  :  "  I 
have  had  the  most  beautiful  dream."  -Not  until 
the  news  reached  her  a  few  hours  later  did  she 
connect  the  voice  with  George,  though  Lily's  husband, 
Herbert  Gresford  Jones,  mentioned  him  specially 
at  Prayers  that  morning.  Meanwhile,  our  mother 
went  about  all  day  with  no  anxiety  about  him  or 
anyone — nothing  but  thankfulness  and  joy. 

That  same  day  also,  26th  June,  Mary's  mother, 
Theodora  Wilson,  was  in  the  train,  going  to  "  break 
the  news  to  Mary."  There  came  a  moment  when 
even  her  courage  failed,  at  the  thought  of  what  she 
had  to  do.  Then  she  suddenly  saw  George's  laugh- 
ing face,  saw  him — "  just  George,  but  his  own  most 
gay  and  radiant  self,"  and  heard  his  voice  say : 
"  It  is  all  right,  mother  ;  don't  be  troubled.  I  have 
been  there  before."  Arrived  at  Banbury,  she  found 
the  little  house  full  of  peace.  Through  a  friend 
the  news  had  already  reached  Mary.  George  had 
indeed  "  been  there  before." 

Thus,  tranquilly,  calmly,  and  as  he  would  have 
wished,  the  selfless  life  lived  among  us  here  passes 
into  the  yet  more  utterly  selfless  life  they  live  in 
"  yonder." 

There  had  been  many  breaks  in  his  life,  but  his 
death  makes  no  break  to  any  of  those  who  love 
him. 

George  has  found  his  "  continuous  thread  "  at 
last. 


PART  TWO 


LETTERS  AND  DIARIES 


[NOTE. — From  the  time  of  his  first  going  to  school  in 
1890  until  the  end  of  his  life  George  always  wrote 
to  his  mother  every  Sunday  when  away  from  her 
and  sometimes  during  the  week  as  well.  Most  of 
these  letters  have  been  kept,  as  well  as  many  to 
his  father  and  brothers  and  sisters.  Only  a  few 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  those  dating  from 
the  earlier  years,  as  they  do  not  show  any  very 
strongly  marked  characteristics  and  are  chiefly 
filled  with  family  matters  and  details  of  school  and 
college  life.—L.  V.  H.] 

To  his  Father. 

LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL, 
READING,  1896. 

....  After  this  week  when  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty  to  the  Essay  Society,  I  shall  be  able  to  spend 
all  my  spare  time  on  music,  coins  and  reading.  I 
am  a  little  bit  in  a  funk  about  my  Essay,  as  it  is 
remarkably  feeble — only  I  shall  feel  very  free  when 
it  is  over. 

Last  night  I  joined  the  Debating  Society.  It  was 
what  they  call  a  "  sharp  practice  "  night :  several 
numbers  and  blanks  are  passed  round  in  a  hat  and 
the  chairman  has  a  paper  with  subjects  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  :  as  ill  luck  would  have  it  I  got  a 
number.  The  subjects  were  these  :  Football  this 
season.  Suggestions  for  the  Xmas  Social  evening. 
Brogue.  Armenia.  Holidays.  I  got  Armenia, 
which  was  not  half  a  bad  subject,  but  I  felt  so 
awfully  nervous  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  say  much  more 
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than  my  three  sentences,  which  was  the  minimum 
amount  allowed. 

To  his  Mother. 

LEIGHTON  PARK,  16.5.1897. 
DEAREST  ONE, 

You  must  not  talk  about  your  treasures  :  we 
all  have  one  treasure  in  you  that  we  don't  make  half 
enough  of.  I  was  thinking  last  night  what  a  lot 
of  good  and  beautiful  things  we  have,  but  I  think 
you  are  the  best  of  them.  ...  I  am  feeling  most 
awfully  well  and  enjoying  everything  immensely. 
My  music-master  was  very  pleased  with  my  new 
flute  and  I  don't  know  which  he  would  rather  I 
practised  most  at — my  old  one  or  my  new  one.  I 
am  doing  my  new  one  at  odd  moments  (such  as 
waiting  for  dinner)  and  keep  my  old  one  for  regular 
practice  upstairs — I  am  afraid  the  practice  is  not  very 
regular.  I  do  hope  you  will  not  get  very  tired 
coming  away  and  that  the  journey  to-morrow  will 
have  rested  you  fairly  by  the  time  you  get  this. 
Don't  let  them  or  anybody  tire  you,  dear,  with 
sociabilities. 

To  L.  V.  H. 

LEIGHTON  PARK,  1894. 

...  it  is  nearly  time  to  go  to  meeting.  We  have 
had  a  very  nice  Sunday.  John  Dorland  who  has 
been  visiting  Reading  together  with  Uncle  Jonathan 
and  Aunt  Mary  Anna  gave  us  a  very  sweet  meeting 
this -afternoon.  I  (in  fact  all  the  boys)  like  him 
very  much.  He  makes  you  want  to  listen  to  him, 
which  is  very  nice, 
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To  E.  H.  F.  H. 

LEIGHTON  PARK,  28.3.97. 

I  am  going  on  Thursday  to  hear  Paderewski's 
fuzzy  head  dangle  down  between  his  fingers. 

To  E.  H.  F.  H. 

CAMBRIDGE,  23.4.99. 

....  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  not  got 
something  else  for  your  opinion,  but  it  is  too  vague 
a  fuss  to  put  into  words ;  though  knowing  I  am 
writing  to  you  alone  rather  opens  my  mouth.  It  is 
the  kind  of  nameless  fear  that  all  one's  beliefs  are 
grounded  upon  other  people's  experience  and  not 
on  one's  own,  and  that  therefore  unless  one  becomes 
a  mere  machine  there  will  be  a  great  crash  one  day. 
Where  am  I,  in  fact  ?  That  is  the  question  :  and 
must  I  just  go  on  groping  while  I  wait  for  something 
broader  and  truer  and  stronger  to  turn  up,  or  can  I 
forestall  them  and  help  myself  ? 

These  things  do  not  really  trouble  me  very  much, 
but  as  I  have  you  to  listen  why  should  I  not  tell  you 
the  small  things  even  if  I  can't  express  myself  ?- .  .  . 
it  is  not  really  a  fuss  because  I  feel  all  will  be  well 
from  the  mere  fact  of  my  doubtings  and  longings 
for  better,  and  besides,  I  have  such  an  enormous 
lot  to  be  thankful  for,  how  can  I  be  unhappy  in  the 
least  ? 

To  his  Father. 

CAMBRIDGE,  26.5.01. 

By  to-morrow  evening  most  of  my  exams,  will  be 
over-  ...  On  the  whole  I  have  so  far  done  better 
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than  I  expected,  not  saying  much  however,  though 
I   have  also  blundered  and  howled  more  than   I 
should    have    thought    possible — "  forgetting    the 
obvious  and  inventing  the  ridiculous  "   as  D — 
would  put  it  probably. 

The  exam.,  which  is  like  an  elaborate  game  of 
skill,  is  most  exhilarating,  though  it's  nice  to  have 
got  the  worst  over  in  a  lump  and  have  an  "  easy  " 
before  the  next  bout. 

To  his  Mother. 

RIVA,  LAKE  GARDA. 

TYROL,  Oct.  1901. 

I  have  just  been  out  under  the  trees  by  the  Lake 
and  thinking  of  some  of  you  in  Meeting,  perhaps 
at  Liverpool :  I  wish  you  could  all  have  a  breath 
of  this  peaceful  summer  air  and  share  our  Sunday 
thanksgiving  underneath  the  trees  of  this  Italian 
garden.  I  fear  instead  you  will  be  having  the  fog 
and  smoke  of  Liverpool,  but  with  Lily,  I  hope,  fast 
recovering,  you  will  have  the  same  thanksgiving  in 
your  hearts  ;  and  a  better  light  shining  in  your  eyes 
will  keep  us  all  together  though  separated  by  dis- 
tance. 

Excuse  the  disjointedness  of  this  letter,  but  really 
the  agitation  in  the  next  room  is  enough  reason  to 
distract  one.  Two  American  ladies  next  door 
talking  louder  and  louder :  "  There  now — look  at 
the  smoke  in  the  room — you'll  have  the  place  burnt 
down — why,  your  shoes  will  be  burnt  to  bits — oh 
didn't  I  tell  you — (crescendo)  you'll  pay  for  this."  I 
almost  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  taking  a  rug  and  offering  assistance. 
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Our  window  opens  on  to  a  balcony  and  below  us 
is  a  straight  path  .  .  .  leading  through  a  lovely 
garden  down  to  the  edge  of  the  blue  Lake.  Even  now 
there  are  oranges,  roses,  dahlias  and  a  great  many 
trees  untouched  by  Autumn — and  without  these  the 
lovely  Italian  evergreens  would  keep  the  place 
heavenly  all  through  the  winter. 

To  his  Father. 

VENICE,  17.11.01. 

Please  tell  Vi  I  was  sorry  to  send  her  such  a  rotten 
post-card,  but  the  pigeons  have  been  such  an  endless 
source  of  delight  I  wanted  to  send  her  something 
about  them.  I  have  spent  a  good  many  hours  feeding 
them,  in  fact  endeavouring  to  annul  the  principle 
of  "  Survival  of  the  Ffttest."  All  the  poor  seedy 
ones,  and  especially  one  with  no  lower  part  to  its 
beak,  were  a  source  of  great  tribulation  to  me,  but 
after  much  devising  I  managed  to  give  the  latter  a 
hearty  feed  one  afternoon. 

To  E.  S.  Hodgkin. 

BRITISH  SCHOOL,  ATHENS,  9.1.02. 

I  have  been  here  a  fortnight  to-day  and  not  once 
have  I  written  to  describe  all  that  you,  most  of  all, 
want  to  know. 

Let  me  say  firstly  that  it  has  been  in  the  main  pure 
laziness — and  too  many  other  alluring  occupations  : 
but  perhaps  the  fortnight  has  added  so  much  to  the 
reality  of  the  place  that  I  shall  feel  less  in  a  dream 
and  more  in  your  future  home  than  if  I  had  sat  down 
the  first  morning  and  posted  off  a  first  impression. 

F 
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But  let  us  suppose  that  I  am  having  my  first 
morning's  outlook  in  Athens :  from  my  window 
where  I  am  writing  I  have  a  glorious  view  as  soon 
as  I  get  out  of  bed.  Imagine  an  ideal  piece  of 
sketching-paper  with  a  delicate  green  wash  all  over 
it ;  in  the  foreground  you  put  trees  and  oranges — 
in  the  middle  distance  you  have  brown  roofs  and  in 
the  distance  a  little  peep  of  the  sea  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  Hymettus  looming  blue  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  It  is  the  wonderful  atmosphere  of  this  country 
which  makes  everything  so  beautiful — many  of  the 
hills  are  quite  barren  and  stony. 

My  train  journey  from  Patras  here  was  just  like  a 
dream  ;  in  fact  too  much  of  the  scenery  is  altogether 
incredible  :  when  a  sunset  on  the  face  of  it  does  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  truth  but  is  obviously  a  piece  of 
elaborate  staging,  what  are  you  to  do  ? 

ToL.  V.H. 

R.M.S.   "AUSTRAL,"   6.5.02. 

I  have  had  a  great  rage  for  losing  things  during 
the  last  month  or  two.  This  morning  I  got  very  hot 
looking  for  two  things — a  sheet  of  music  so  small  that 
it  can't  be  found  (though  I  know  it  must  be  in  one 
of  the  saloons  or  in  my  cabin),  and  my  enormous 
portmanteau  which  is  so  huge  it  can't  be  lost. 

To  his  Father. 

WAIKAREMOANA,  N.Z.,  31.8.02. 

A  big  batch  of  letters  arrived  the  other  evening 
and  rather  than  read  them  all  by  the  light  of  our 
cave  candle  I  preserved  some  of  the  feast  till  the 
next  day.  And  while  we  were  getting  to  our  sound- 
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ing-place  I  read  your  birthday  letter  to  me  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  so  I  had  managed  to  get  all  the 
latest  news  out  of  your  other  letters  yet  kept  the 
right  one  unread.  When  the  Maoris  saw  me  reading 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat  one  of  them  said  :  "  I  tink 
you  got  a  Missus  in  England  !  "  Having  lived  two 
months  in  Athens  where  the  postman  as  well  as 
his  bundle  were  almost  devoured  before  he  reached 
the  door,  I  was  amused,  and  could  only  reply  that 
if  I  had  a  Missus  she  must  live  in  the  Station  Hotel, 
Newcastle,  which  was  on  the  envelope  :  and  as  I 
hadn't,  I  was  inclined  to  think  a  Mother  was  better 

At  present  money  is  about  as  much  use  as  any 
of  the  other  products  of  civilisation.  Here  there  is 
but  a  cottage  and  our'cave,  and  even  these  seemed 
the  hub  of  the  universe  when  we  returned  to  them 
after  four  days  camping  in  Waira  Moana.  To-day  is 
a  perfect  day  and  the  whole  place  seems  too  good  to 
be  true — just  one  of  the  very  perfect  places,  which, 
thanks  to  camps  and  caves,  one  can  enjoy  all  to 
oneself. 

....  Your  children  are  always  with  you  both 
wherever  they  are. 

Ever  thy  loving  but  not  always  troglodyte  son, 

GEORGE. 
To  the  same. 

MANAPOURI,  N.Z.,  3.12.02. 

....  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  which  Lucas  is  reading  now  : 
"As  all  frequenters  of  New  Zealand  know,  bad 
weather  has  there  an  unhappy  knack  of  being  as 
persistent  as  fine  weather  is  brief."  Lake  Mana- 
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pouri  means  the  Lake  of  the  Sorrowful  Heart,  and 
though  it  has  wept  many  tears  we  shall  really  be 
very  sorry  to  leave  it.  It  is  in  itself  an  extremely 
lovely  spot  and  it  will  be  the  last  place  we  shall 
really  know  in  these  lands.  Even  the  weather 
cannot  spoil  it  much. 

To  E.  S.  Bosanquet. 

CAMBRIDGE,  22.4.03. 

....  When  the  others  write  I  hope  I  shall  hear 
what  day  is  the  birthday  of  the  young  Athenian. 

It  really  is  wonderful  to  have  a  place  like  Athens 
for  his  birthplace  and  out  of  our  cold  sordid  England. 
With  such  a  birthright  should  not  his  life  be  filled 
full  of  high  aims  and  lovely  deeds  ?  May  we  not 
ask  for  this  without  seeming  to  be  reverting  in  any 
way  to  Paganism  ? 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  begin  asking  blessings 
on  a  life  which  has  no  past.  It  is  all  future,  full  of 
such  unbounded  possibilities.  For  you,  for  me,  for 
everyone,  our  past  life  is  so  much  of  us  and  of  our 
character  that  what  lies  before  us  cannot  differ  very 
much  from  that  which  lies  behind.  And  we  have  to 
push  on  in  the  very  little  things,  asking  that  this  may 
be  quickened  and  strengthened  while  that  may  be 
uprooted  and  killed.  But  for  an  absolutely  new 
life  which  has  no  past — unless  it  be  with  God,  as 
Wordsworth  says — there  seem  to  be  no  fetters  by 
which  the  future  can  be  cramped. 

We  simply  cannot  estimate  it  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity. But  we  may  pray  that  God  will  give  your 
child  His  own  best  gifts  that  whether  the  life  be 
long  or  short  the  divine  purpose  may  be  served  ! 
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Thus  without  over-care,  we  can  wait  patiently- 
picturing  to  ourselves  perhaps  a  truly  happy  (in 
being  a  truly  useful)  life  ;  but  feeling  our  own  hopes 
and  fears  to  be  but  feeble  pulses  of  the  great  Heart 
who  can  perfect  all  things. 

Please  forgive  these  rambling  thoughts.  .  .  . 
Though  I  call  England  cold  and  sordid,  it  is  being 
very  sweet  and  kind  to  me. 

To  his  Father. 

FALMOUTH,  28.6.03. 

This  little  Meeting  House  is  very  peaceful ;  I 
don't  wonder  at  Uncle  Joseph  saying  that  to  him  it 
was  peopled  with  the  familiar  faces  of  the  past,  like 
Saints — (perhaps  this  is  why  small  gatherings  are 
always  so  much  mor$  helpful,  because  the  empty 
seats  are  occupied). 

To  the  same. 

2,  THE  AVENUE,  SUNDERLAND,  28.7.04. 

....  It  feels  curiously  like  being  in  New  Zealand  to 
write  a  birthday  letter  to  you,  after  living  so  much  at 
home  all  these  months  (but  how  infinitely  different !) 

And  yet  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  say  in  a  letter 
that  which  one  (can  but)  does  not  say  in  an  ordinary 
way.  To  meet  you  at  the  Barmoor  breakfast-table 
and  say  "  Many  Happy  Returns,  no  one  ever  had  a 
Father  quite  like  you  "  would  be  difficult — if  not 
ludicrous — but  it  is  so  ;  and  may  I  write  it  instead  ? 
...  Is  anyone  as  happy  as  we  are,  as  a  family  and 
individually  ? 

Our  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  ;  may  they 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  change  half  as  well  as  the 
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faith  and  loving  heart  of  the  Father  whom  we  know 
better  each  year  ;  but  in  knowing  you  more,  we  seem 
to  fall  more  hopelessly  short  in  gentleness  and  great- 
hearted love. 

Forgive  this  long  letter  ;  I  think  you  will ;  and 
may  your  coming  year  be  as  happy  as  yourself. 
Am  I  getting  Irish  or  merely  ungrammatical — or 
is  it  sleepy  ? 

To  L.  V.  H.  (after  leaving  her  in  Algiers). 

MEDITERRANEAN, 

Near  the  Balearic  Islands, 

9-3-05. 

....  Though  my  heart  was  nearly  broken  at 
leaving  you  yesterday  and  missing  the  others,  the 
journey  from  Hammam  R'Hirha  was  like  a  sarve 
(I  can't  spell)  to  the  sore.  And  I  was  so  glad  I  had 
kept  the  Garden  of  Allah  to  finish  in  that  last  piece 
of  my  Algerian  time.  I  began  it  on  the  voyage  out 
and  finished  it  yesterday  ;  in  a  sense  I  couple  the 
book  with  our  tour.  You  said  the  Garden  of  Allah 
was  "  beautiful  from  beginning  to  end." 

What  about  our  journey  ? 

Then  again  we  always  felt  that  Algerian  scenery 
was  like  nothing  else  in  the  world  and  I  often  felt  it 
was  inconsistent  with  itself  ;  but  yesterday  morning 
everything  was  at  its  loveliest.  Instead  of  feeling  : 
'  This  is  neither  Italy  nor  Egypt,  Greece  or  New 
Zealand,  not  summer  or  winter,  what  on  earth  is 
it  ?  "  instead  of  that,  everything  came  into  perfect 
harmony  and  became  a  complete  whole  to  take 
away  with  and  live  with  for  ever. 
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(As  you  love  me,  and  weather  permitting,  come  in 
by  that  early  train  ;  I  cannot  describe  it  all ;  the 
almonds  and  the  snow  mountains  against  a  lemon 
sky  ;  olives  and  daffodils — and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  all,  a  stork  which  came  and  hovered 
near  some  cypresses  before  alighting  in  a  cornfield.) 

And  the  book.  ...  At  Blidah  I  had  to  think  of 
something  else  hard  for  fear  of  making  a  spectacle 
of  myself  ;  and  a  herd  of  squealing  pigs  coupled  with 
the  thought  of  a  lady  who  would  spit  out  of  the 
window  (as  if  in  stern  obedience  to  the  printed 
notice),  were  pretty  successful  in  helping  me  not  to 
break  down  ! 

But  I  really  did  not  know  whether  I  wanted  to 
laugh  or  cry  most ;  those  last  chapters  do  complete 
it  so  wonderfully,  you  cannot  want  anything  else. 
If  life  is  to  be  as  hard  as  that,  it  is  at  least  proportion- 
ately beautiful ;  and  an  inevitable  hilarity  saying 
"  Nothing  can  matter  "  prevented  the  usual  sloppy 
desire  to  weep  over  a  sad  book. 

And  if  I  was  glad  that  I  had  taken  the  book 
slowly  and  grasped  it  only  in  completion,  I  think  I 
was  equally  grateful  to  all  the  incomprehensible 
passages  in  our  tour. 

All  the  "  drowsy  owl  "  times,  when  I  felt  my  five 
senses  were  giving  me  less  than  half  what  your  eyes 
and  heart  were  giving  you,  all  that  one  can't  express 
of  incomplete  understanding  (as  if  one  was  living 
merely  with  stage  scenery  and  dream  actors)  seemed 
to  come  back  that  last  morning,  not  necessarily 
made  comprehensible  or  complete,  but  justified  by 
this  final  ampler  sense  of  beauty.  "  At  least  Vi 
would  enjoy  this  with  all  her  heart  and  mind  and 
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at  least  I  can  enjoy  it  all  too."  But  you  will  say 
it  was  only  because  I  was  reading  the  book,  or  had 
had  a  short  night ;  do,  if  you  like  !  The  book  and 
the  time  together  are  complete,  and  if  they  have 
between  them  helped  us  to  go  on,  knowing  : 

That  life  is  to  wake,  not  sleep, 
Rise,  and  not  rest, 

they  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  however  long  we 
may  have  to  wait  for  perfect  knowledge  and  a  full 
comprehension. 

To  E.  S.  B. 

SUNDERLAND,    8.5.05. 

But  if  life  has  been  full  for  you  I  hope  it  has  also 
been  quiet  and  sweet ;  sometimes  the  very  fulness 
of  it  makes  it  seem  good,  even  too  good — as  if  we 
did  not  deserve  so  much  of  teaching  and  holding 
when  we  have  often  hardly  desired  to  be  taught  or 
held. 

What  a  happy  family  we  are.  But  you  may  think 
I  am  getting  rather  obvious  in  my  remarks  ...  so  I 
had  better  stop. 

To  his  Father. 

2,  THE  AVENUE,  SUNDERLAND,  23.8.05. 

....  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your 
letter  ...  I  often  give  thanks  that  you  do  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with  what  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  to  "  work  out  one's  own  salvation." 

I  mean  that  abandoning  of  what  we  cannot 
understand  in  order  that  the  things  which  cannot 
be  shaken  may  remain.  I  very  much  enjoyed  what 
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you  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Chapel  and  though  I 
know  you  would  not  (like  so  many  people)  be 
shocked,  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  grieved  if  you 
knew  the  extent  of  spiritual  teaching  which  some  of 
us  have  to  discard,  and  the  small  residuum  which 
remains.  But  I  take  comfort  from  two  things : 
first  that  any  mere  personal  statements  of  belief  can 
only  put  into  words  what  we  think  we  believe,  while 
deeper  down  experience  may  have  built  on  rocks 
that  we  know  not  of  until  storms  reveal  the  need 
of  them. 

And  secondly  the  fact  that  all  heresies,  however 
great,  may  be  phases  of  growth  if  one  only  knew  it. 
Miss  Stephen — with  the  experience  of  her  two 
brothers,  was  a  very  comforting  person  to  open 
one's  heresies  to  ;  I  w»onder  how  you  found  her, 
and  whether  your  time  at  Cambridge  has  been  a 
success  throughout. 

To  L.  V.H.  (after  a  journey  to  Madeira  and  Portugal). 

OLD  RIDLEY,  21.4.07. 

Yes,  the  journey  is  dying  away  a  little  bit ;  I  don't 
feel  I  can  project  myself  to  Bussaco  so  easily  in 
imagination  as  a  fortnight  ago  ;  but  still  we  were 
there,  and  it  is  not  dead  yet.  A  map  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  still  has  something  inspiring  about  it,  and 
I  am  very  much  enjoying  dabbling  in  The  Peninsular 
War  of  Napier. 

....  I  am  having  a  very  good  time.  Beyond 
July  I  see  nothing,  but  meanwhile  I  am  feeling 
like  a  giant  refreshed.  .  .  .  Did  you  notice  in  the 
Daily  Strength  last  week  George  Fox's  word  "  stayed- 
ness  "  ?  Isn't  it  good  ? 
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Or  ought  we  to  admit  that  all  such  feelings  are 
like  what  D—  -  calls  a  "  sop  "  for  feeble-minded 
mortals  who  have  to  gain  their  peace  by  a  kind  of 
spiritual  crystal-gazing  ?  Anyway  I'm  not  worry- 
ing, which  goes  a  long  way  towards  "  stayedness," 
whether  it's  good  or  bad. 

But  I  think  I  reverse  my  words  of  last  summer. 
...  I  mean  that  your  Fra  Angelico  *  ideal  "  humi- 
litas  "  becomes  more  and  more  the  sine  qua  non  of 
all  progress,  of  stayedness  even  ;  so  when  I  say  we 
are  reaching  our  way  through  to  peace  it  really  is 
not  in  a  spirit  of  pride  but  rather  of  that  absolute 
frailty  and  nothingness  which  in  themselves  bring 
peace.  Do  you  see  ?  or  don't  you  ?  If  you  don't, 
the  words  have  got  in  my  way. 

To  his  Mother. 

OTTERBURN  TOWER,  4.3.06. 

Just  the  usual  Sunday  line  to  tell  you  what  there  is 
to  be  told  and  to  thank  you  for  all  your  letters,  etc. 
It  really  was  like  getting  home  after  Glasgow.  Of 
course  the  first  day  or  two  are  more  interesting  than 
the  later  stages  when  the  newness  of  the  change 
wears  off,  but  even  the  one  afternoon  and  one 
morning's  work  (which  is  all  I  have  so  far  put  in 
at  the  Office)  seem  to  bring  me  back  into  greater 
possibilities  of  peace.  Are  other  people  also  much 
like  this,  or  am  I  peculiar  in  this  strange  need  of 
work,  and  in  finding  peace  only  through  work  ? 
Will  you  pray  that  I  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  it 
fearlessly  and  un-fussily  ?  though  I  know  you  are 

*   (St  Augustine.     L.  V.  H.) 
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always  praying  for  us  all :  your  "  Fire  always 
burning  and  never  dying  down/'  like  God's  love. 

To  the  same. 

SUNDERLAND  (undated — 1906  or  1907). 

This  week  I  am  playing  in  a  trio  at  a  Brahms 
evening  and  being  wholly  out  of  practice  I  feel  every 
thought  ought  to  go  to  that,  and  so  with  everything 
else  ;  but  still  it  is  very  good  for  a  "  dorg."  "  It 
keeps  him  from  brooding  on  being  a  dorg." 

Listening  to and  her  little  son  last  Saturday 

when  he  had  been  naughty,  completely  "  broke  me 
up  "  as  the  Colonial  expression  goes.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  realised  quite  before  what  you  must  have 
gone  through  with  six  of  us  more  or  less  like  that. 
I  can  hear  him  now  coming  down  the  steps  saying 
and  sobbing  :  "  I  will  be  dood,  I  will  be  dood." 
It  was  perfectly  heart-rending. 

To  E.  Gresford  Jones. 

SUNDERLAND,  16.6.05. 

.  ,  .  .  And  even  if  I  ever  doubted  the  expediency 
of  China,  I  never  wavered  from  my  constant  belief 
that  wherever  you  and  Herbert  go,  you  are  cared  for 
and  kept  in  the  best  possible  path  most  wonder- 
fully. 

I  only  know  you  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

I  felt  that,  almost  to  a  heartless  degree  when  you 
were  ill  in  1901 — just  as  if  nothing  could  really  harm 
you  or  matter.  And  the  lovely  part  of  even  my 
doubting  attitude  is  that  if  only  we  care,  the  most 
expedient  way  will  come  eventually  ;  God's  best  way. 
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"  When  thou  wast  young  thou  girdest  thyself 
and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest ;  but  when 
thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thine 
hands  and  another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not." 

Even  to  me  who  have  only  wandered  as  it  were 
round  the  outskirts,  I  can  see  that  if  we  are  not 
drawn  into  the  right  way,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  we  are  driven;  and  for  you  who  have  lived 
through  so  much  during  the  last  few  months,  experi- 
ence has  perhaps  made  you  "old/*  and  "  Another 
is  girding  thee  and  carrying  thee  whither  thou 
wouldest  not."  This  is  how  I  see  it  now  :  I  know 
you  will  understand  ;  if  it  seemed  to  be  "  out  of 
your  depths,"  you  will  see  how  much  more  it  was 
out  of  mine. 

If  my  incoherency  has  surpassed  its  usual,  let  us 
wait  till  we  meet,  and  meanwhile  give  thanks  that 
we  can  feel  understanding  even  when  sight  often 
fails. 

To  E.  G.  J. 

ISLE  OF  MAN,  1.1.08. 

Your  letter  just  says  what  we  meant.  Our 
ingratitude  now  is  terrible,  but  "  I  know  there  shall 
dawn  a  day  "  when  "  we  shall  be  like  Him  "  even 
in  being  able  to  thank  for  and  appreciate  His  love. 

To  Cuthbert  Lloyd  Fox  (after  they  had  been  in  lodgings 
together  at  Sunderland). 

15.12.07. 

....  What  you  say  about  your  year  in  New- 
castle I  can  almost  as  fully  endorse  with  regard  to 
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my  six  months  in  the  Island.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  happiest  times  in  my  life  ;  but  of  my  time  in 
Sunderland  I  shall  always  look  back  with  great 
pleasure  to  our  joint  diggings. 

All  the  time  before  Christmas  I  own  to  having 
been  restless.  .  .  .  Since  Madeira,  1907  has  been 
a  wonderful  year  for  me,  so  good  that  one  almost 
holds  one's  breath  for  wonder  as  to  what  remains 
ahead.  .  .  .  This  letter  has  not  said  in  the  least 
what  I  wanted  to  say,  but  I  am  so  thankful  for  the 
real  comradeship  which  I  feel  our  time  together 
produced,  that  I  don't  worry  about  writing  letters, 
or  writing  them  badly  like  this,  and  I  trust  you  to 
do  ditto. 

To  the  same. 

....  I  should  rather  you  did  not  lay  too  much 
weight  on  my  rather  casual  letters.  However,  I 
think  you  understand  ;  it  is  so  much  easier  to  write 
in  an  off-hand  way  than  having  to  think  out  before- 
hand, and  then  commit  to  paper,  matured  opinions 
— which,  by-the-bye,  I  never  have. 

With  regard  to  the  common  ground  with  Adult 
Scholars,  I  think  the  great  thing  is  (excuse  the 
platitude)  to  be  true  to  oneself.  No  amount  of 
compromise  is  half  so  helpful  to  oneself  or  to  others 
as  the  personal  values,  keeping  whatever  remains 
and  throwing  overboard  everything  that  will  not 
stand  one's  own  scrutiny.  After  all  the  hardest 
step  is  not  to  get  things  clear.  The  people  who  have 
"  cut  and  dried  "  formulas  have  an  easy  time  com- 
pared with  the  people  who  find  life  and  religion  one 
mass  of  unsolved  puzzles ;  for  these  the  clearing 
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is  an  easy  and  joyous  process.  But  the  latter  play 
for  a  higher  stake,  and  if  the  mist  clears  (or  goes  on 
clearing)  great  will  be  the  reward  here — not  only  in 
a  hereafter. 

To  E.  G.  J. 

I.O.M.,  5.8.07. 

....  I  hope  the  sun  is  shining  on  your  plans 
and  at  any  rate  I'm  glad  you  are  having  (and  have 
had)  a  good  time ;  for  happiness  always  adds 
materially  to  our  capacity  for  service.  .  .  .  May  I 
go  on  to  say  that  if  the  (metaphorical,  not  the  Swiss) 
sun  still  refuses  to  shine  upon  your  future  journey- 
ings,  and  if  this  strange  1907  is  working  out  for 
you  more  of  renunciation  than  you  bargained  for— 
how  much  and  how  always  we  others  can  share  this, 
perhaps  the  biggest  thing  in  your  life.  But  I 
want  you  to  know  how  glad  I  have  been  for  the 
encouragement  of  people  who  said  after  this  wise : 
"  Begin  to  work,  but  don't  imagine  that  immediate 
failure  to  reach  back  completely  to  full  powers 
matters,  or  that  full  success  will  come  at  once. 
Above  all,  don't  set  your  teeth  and  say  '  it  shall  be 
done,'  but  rather,  '  I  will  try  to-day ;  to-morrow 
may  see  me  back  where  I  am  (probably  not),  and  I 
can  face  anything — even  all  that  again.' ' 

This  is  not  a  murdered  extract  out  of  Daily 
Strength  for  Daily  Needs — nor  could  I  actually  put 
it  into  the  mouth  of  any  one  person,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  year  passes  without  some  part  of  this  same 
process  repeating  itself,  so  I  ask  you  to  take  the  me 
part  (and  leave  the  rest)  of  it.  By  the  way  what  a 
lot  of  pleasure  you  must  have  given  to  the  larky 
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undergraduate  party  which  you  describe.  Life  is  a 
good  thing  when  you  give  pleasure  and  hide  pain  like 
that.  As  always  I  feel  the  horror  of  having  such  a 
glib  sort  of  runaway  pen  (and  tongue)  but  deep  down 
you  know  there  is  a  something  of  truth  in  it  all. 

The  little  niece  is  a  gem — it  will  be  quite  confusing 
for  the  poor  people  of  the  future  trying  to  enumerate 
their  four  great  grand-mothers.  So  many  of  the 
Michaels  and  Violets  have  been  born  in  Liverpool, 
the  genealogists  will  think  the  race  of  Hodgkin 
lived  and  died  there. 

To  E.  S.  B.  (after  Violet's  birth). 

I.O.M.,  28.8.07. 

....  I  am  so  glad  for  your  sunshine  —  it  is 
really  a  great  art  to  be1  able  to  enjoy  (and  bask  in) 
jov. 

There  is  something  of  the  miser  in  me  which 
prevents  me  often  from  taking  present  good  simply 
and  thankfully,  for  fear  of  coming  evil.  So  here 
are  all  my  blessings  on  your  united  happiness. 
Besides,  the  dark  places  which  you  talk  of  are  not 
really  the  saddest  things,  only  (what  I  was  reading 
on  Sunday  from  Father's  new  T.  E.  Brown) 

Thus  it  is  God  stings  us  into  Life, 
and  the  last  two  verses  in  the  same  poem. 

To  his  Father. 

I.O.M.,  25.1.08. 

Your  letter  was  very  full  of  news  and  spicy  to  a 
degree.  Saturday's  mail  is  often  a  good  fat  post, 
and  to-night  yours  and  a  long  Robin  have  filled  my 
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cup  up  to  the  brim.  ...  I  hope  Carol's  whooping- 
cough  was  not  caught  from  Lowick  neighbours  ? 
...  I  am  also  suffering  to-night  from  coque-a- 
whoop  at  having  got  my  1907  balance  at  first  shot. 
It  seemed  too  much  like  a  miracle  to  be  true,  and 
even  now  I  hardly  know  why  it  comes  right.  But  I 
think  it  may  dawn  on  me.  As  you  remark  every 
year — it  gets  easier,  "  like  the  practice  of  righteous- 
ness," though  I  rather  question  the  simile.  .  .  . 
Thank  you  so  much  for  all  your  coaching  in  double 
entry ;  I  really  am  grateful  for  this  much  of  a 
financial  education  !  and  by  the  time  you  have 
taught  me  to  read  Hebrew,  I  shall  be  quite  accom- 
plished. Surely  Theatricals  and  Hebrew  are  equally 
essential  to  any  young  man's  training  !  Forgive 
this  foolishness. 

To  the  same.  5.7.08. 

I  am  divided  between  a  longing  that  the  New 
Year  may  come  quick,  whatever  it  holds  in  store, 
and  a  certainty  that  once  I  have  left  the  Island  I 
shall  be  longing  to  be  back,  or  at  any  rate  sorry  to 
leave  behind  me  such  a  rare  time  as  I  am  having. 
But  I  might  have  said  that  in  New  Zealand,  and  I 
have  never  regretted  coming  home  from  there. 
After  all  the  great  thing,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  thankful ; 
thankful  as  far  as  we  can  be  for  all  that  we  know  the 
value  of  now,  and  wait  patiently  for  fuller  values 
of  things  present  and  things  to  come. 

To  Caroline  E.  Stephen. 

As  regards  certain  Friends  they  do  want  helping 
badly.  -  -  -  And  most  often  one  feels  that  no  help 
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that  we  can  suggest  from  without  really  meets  the 
need.  I  myself  often  feel  this  in  a  most  humiliating 
way.  But  presumably  one  has  got  to  sound  one's 
own  note  even  if  no  responding  instrument  takes  it 
up.  At  all  events  I  cannot  but  say  what  is  true 
to  me.  Of  course  I  know  what  you  might  say. 
The  silence  should  speak  inwardly  ;  but  sometimes 
these  small  silent  gatherings  make  one  feel  as  if 
they  never  had  been  living  silences  for  years.  .  .  . 
But  surely  one  must  go  forward  or  back  :  in  the 
spiritual  world  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  suspended  animation,  e.g.  even  the  wonder- 
ful process  by  which  passengers  are  fed  (on  milk, 
butter,  fruit,  etc.)  all  through  the  tropics,  and  the 
same  freezing  process  which  brings  the  cheese  and 
lamb  and  rabbits  from  New  Zealand  (also  Tasmanian 
apples)  to  London,  implies  that  life  and  growth  are 
ended.  And  I  sometimes  fear  that  some  Friends 
are  attempting  spiritual  cold  storage.  .  .  .  This  is 
very  much  for  yourself  please,  because  I  know  you 
will  want  to  know  how  the  work  is  progressing,  as 
well  as  the  jolly  holiday  part.  And  along  with  the 
discouragements  alternate  very  frequently  times 
of  real  uplifting  for  which  we  are  thankful. 

To  Caroline  E.  Stephen. 

HOBART,  29.3.09. 
DEAR  NUN, 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter  in  answer  to 
mine  from  Gibraltar.  This  letter  cannot  attempt 
to  be  an  answer  to  your  lovely  long  one,  but  must  go 
by  this  mail  to  bring  you  a  lot  of  love  from  us  at 
the  Antipodes.  My  father  is  uniformly  well ;  we 
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call  him  the  best  traveller  of  the  party  :  he  is  also 
much  the  busiest  member  of  it.  But  I  am  sure  he 
feels  in  his  right  place,  which  is  the  main  thing. 
Your  "  Quaker  Thoughts  "  are  often  being  distri- 
buted by  us  and  are  much  appreciated  by  our 
friends.  Miss  Irvine  at  the  Friends'  High  School 
was  talking  about  war,  and  I  sent  her  your  paper 
with  some  passages  marked.  At  the  same  time  I 
sent  her  V.'s  "  Just  like  everybody  else,"  because 
she  agreed  on  the  modernism  of  Quakerism.  She 
wrote  and  thanked  me  for  them  and  said,  "  If  you 
always  distribute  tracts  like  these,  long  may  you 
continue  to  do  so." 

To-day  we  have  a  School  Committee  luncheon,  a 
farewell  tea-party  to  all  the  Friends  and  an  evening 
address  by  my  Father  on  "  Predestination."  But 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  about  our  doings.  .  .  . 
This  is  just  to  tell  you  "  all's  well,"  and  bring  a  lot 
of  love  from  your 

GEORGE  L.  H. 

To  Gertrude  Webb. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  25.10.10. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  extracts  from 
C.  E.  S.'s  letters.  I  am  enjoying  them  exceedingly 
and  will  keep  the  book  here,  if  I  may,  for  some  little 
time  longer.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  letters  to 
make  one  go  back  and  think  it  all  over  again,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression.  Just  now,  for  instance, 
I  have  come  back  to  the  expression  "  at  home  with 
awe,"  and  it  makes  one  feel  how  great  are  the 
possibilities  of  our  worship. 

I  am  jotting  down  some  of  the  characteristic 
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thoughts  as  I  come  to  them  and  want  to  remember 
them  ;  but  of  course  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
thing  is  to  re-live,  as  one  is  able,  in  the  spirit  of  it 
all. 

To  E.  S.  B. 

HOBART,  14.3.09. 

We  have  just  been  out  to  evening  meeting, 
Mother  and  I,  and  "  the  children  "  are  up  at  the 
school.  (It  has  become  a  common  practice  on  this 
journey  to  call  any  two  absent  members  of  our  party 
"  the  children.")  Father  is  lecturing  on  St  Paul 
and  Vi  has  taken  up  a  whole  selection  of  sketches.  .  .  . 

Things  are  certainly  topsy-turvy  here :  time 
neither  flies  nor  stands  still,  and  yet  does  both.  It 
seems  ages  since  we  were  at  Barmoor  together,  and 
Gibraltar  seems  like  the  day  before  yesterday. 
But  Father  is  so  happy  in  feeling  that  he  is  in  the 
right  place,  which  makes  everything  all  right.  .  .  . 

Our  list  of  engagements  would  appal  you  ;  but 
then  "  as  I  allus  says,"  if  it  wasn't  such  a  holiday  it 
would  be  jolly  hard  work. 

To  L.  V.  H. 

SHAH  JAHANPUR,  5.1.10. 

It's  no  good  trying  to  describe  India  ;  so  I  lay 
myself  open  to  the  charge  of  not  preparing  you 
properly — if  ever  you  visit  this  country  you  will  be 
able  to  say  (as  you  did  in  N.Z.)  that  I  never  told 
you  how  beautiful  it  was.  But  I  think  your  verdict 
would  be  that  India  is  to  Ceylon  what  Australia 
is  to  New  Zealand.  Grey  and  purple  and  gold 
rather  than  lush  greens  and  blues.  The  sunrises 
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and  sunsets  make  me  feel  that  I  am  on  the  same 
land  as  you  are :  almost  (not  quite)  English  mists 
of  blue  over  red  stubble,  a  winter's  day  near  Barmoor 
for  instance.  But  I'm  not  going  to  "  boil  over  " 
about  it ;  this  is  quite  a  flat  district,  and  probably 
even  this  description  would  not  apply  to  more  than 
half  (?)  of  India. 

The  Australian  largeness  is  here  :  each  piece  of 
country  is  repeated  in  the  next  piece,  and  the  island 
feeling  is  quite  gone. 

To  the  same. 

CALCUTTA,  3.2.10. 

Even  I  have  been  wanting  to  draw  these  wonderful 
temples.  I  think  there  is  something  inside  me  which 
does  not  appreciate  things  unless  some  effort  goes 
out  of  me  in  doing  something.  Just  as  I  never 
really  get  inside  poetry  until  I  have  to  learn  it, 
and  just  as  the  mere  globe-trotter  doesn't  think  as 
much  of  New  Zealand  as  the  people  who  live  and 
work  there ;  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  unless  I  daub 
on  a  few  colours  I  don't  properly  see  these  Indian 
things.  .  .  .  But  sketching  doesn't  like  me  how- 
ever much  I  like  it ;  so  at  Agra  I  had  to  revert  to 
my  old  (1896)  patterns,  of  which  Agra  is  full.  Some- 
time (perhaps  on  board  ship)  I  want  to  write  you 
the  letter  about  Camp,  as  I  know  the  very  small 
things  are  what  interest  you.  .  .  .  No,  you  know 
what  I  mean,  the  change  of  tone  may  be  slight  and 
one  probably  can't  represent  it,  but  you  like  to  try 
and  see  by  the  very  small  touches  what  the  atmos- 
phere around  the  small  things  is. 
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To  the  same  (going  down  the  Hoogli). 

4.2.10. 

...  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  sufficiently  through  with 
the  whole  [war]  question  to  tackle  it  even  in  this 
lengthy  letter,  but  it  was  so  baffling  to  feel  that  one's 
own  arguments  were  wrong,  to  feel  that  one's  position 
was  on  a  plane  different  from  that  of  argument,  and 
to  be  among  people  who  saw  the  whole  problem  so 
absolutely  pat  (almost  as  if  there  were  no  problem) . 

For  the  "  Native  v.  English  "  problem  is  really  only 
another  aspect  of  the  Socialistic  problem  at  home  : 
the  "  penalty  of  education "  mingling  with  the 
"  steady  advance  of  the  race."  According  to  which 
side  you  take.  I  had  one  idea  (but  again  I  put  this 
forward  as  the  wildest^ diagnosis)  that  in  his  heart, 
unacknowledged,  probably  quite  against  his  reason 
X —  -  felt  the  impasse  of  getting  any  "  forrader  "  in 
India  (or  anywhere)  without  Christ.  In  India  the 
deadlock  will  develop  more  and  more  unless  some 
miracle  is  wrought  to  overcome  defects  of  character 
and  enable  the  natives  to  progress  towards  trust- 
worthiness and  restraint.  The  one  solution  -seems 
to  be  the  Christian  ;  at  least  there  appears  to  be  no 
other,  and  I  noticed  what  you  said  in  Ceylon  (about 
the  happy  faces  of  the  native  Christians)  that  the 
happiest  and  brightest  looking  men  and  women  were 
those  who  had  come  in  contact  with  Christianity. 

But  the  terrible  thing  about  me  is  that  I  do  see 
both  sides.  I  have  said  that  it  may  be  the  one  hope 
of  India  to  Christianise  it,  but  I  see  the  tremendous 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  realising  this. 
I  see  the  reasons  behind  the  taunt  "  unpractical 
dream  "—I  see  the  reasons,  but  I  shudder  from  the 
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blind-alley  into  which  the  Christian-and-Army  policy 
has  reduced  us.  My  head  agrees,  but  my  whole  soul 
revolts  from  the  ultimate  consequences. 

5.2.10. 

24  hours  have  been  lost  by  that  mud-bank.  We 
are  still  in  the  Hoogli  and  I  am  still  in  this  letter 
(already  at  page  13).  Everything  is  all  right,  and 
though  it  did  not  work  out  in  the  way  I  expected, 
it  worked  out  in  the  way  it  could  only  be  done  and 
"  the  end  was  joy,"  as  Eliott  Thorp  says.  .  .  . 

And  now  this  letter  has  really  written  itself  out, 
and  if  you  can  manage  to  read  it,  can  manage  to 
understand  it  and  (greatest  of  all  feats)  put  in  the 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  understanding  to  interpret, 
beyond  the  bad  English,  the  loose  dribble  of  thoughts, 
I  shall  remain, 

Your  most  admiring  servant  and  loving  brother, 

GEORGE. 
To  his  Father. 

IN  THE  HOOGLI  RIVER,  CALCUTTA. 
4.2.10. 

I  am  just  starting  for  Rangoon  after  nearly  seven 
weeks  of  India.  .  .  .  About  one  o'clock  the  tide 
dropped  to  such  an  extent  that  we  stuck  on  a  mud- 
bank  for  4  hours.  Now  we  are  still  anchored  in  this 
river  as  the  Port  authorities  will  not  let  boats  enter 
or  leave  by  daylight.  Consequent  on  this  delay  I 
shall  miss  probably  24  hours  of  my  all  too  short 
time  with  Harold.  But  the  mere  fact  of  being  inside 
anything  which  floats  so  satisfies  my  lazy  soul  that 
I  don't  feel  disposed  to  trouble  about  my  arrival.  .  .  . 
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I  know  you  will  want  to  hear  all  about  India,  and 
yet  I  don't  think  I  can  make  you  see  how  pressing 
and  how  perplexing  the  problems  are.  After  my 
first  visit  to  Australia  I  could  not  make  you  under- 
stand the  labour  difficulties  (except  as  an  abstract 
theory)  and  yet  when  you  had  been  in  the  Colonies 
for  only  a  few  weeks  you  realised  how  totally  the 
labour  question  predominates  and  alters  all  the  con- 
ditions of  life. 

In  the  same  way  with  India.  I  have  got  a  glimmer- 
ing of  how  life  looks  from  the  inside,  but  it  is  only 
a  glimmering  and  won't  go  into  words.  My  first 
impression  of  Bombay  was  "  just  like  Cairo  " — 
the  same  costumes,  the  same  water-carriers,  the 
same  mixture  of  civilisations.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  Paris  and  London  differed  more  from  one  another 
than  Egypt's  Cairo  from  India's  Bombay. 

And  the  Oriental  mind  is  the  astonishing  thing 
here — as  it  is  in  the  Near  East — and  it  bids  fair 
to  remain  an  unfathomable  mystery  to  us  for  all 
time.  I  love  the  native,  sometimes,  and  I  think  I 
more  often  admire  (than  love)  the  Englishman. 
One  cannot  admire  the  native  because  he  is  such  a 
contrast  in  all  his  equipment — mental  and  physical— 
to  the  Britisher.  I  liked  a  statue  in  Calcutta  showing 
an  Indian  boy  clasping  the  hand  of  an  English  boy. 
The  material  was  some  dark  stone  or  other,  so  there 
was  nothing  characteristic  in  the  colouring,  or  even 
in  the  faces,  for  either  boy  might  have  passed  for  a 
European,  but  the  attitude,  and  of  course  the 
turban,  and  perhaps  a  rather  less  rugged  cut  of  the 
face  marked  out  the  Asiatic.  I  think  the  English 
model  had  given  the  Hindoo  a  jolly  good  grip,  just 
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to  make  him  squirm  a  little.  Britannia  sits  and 
holds  the  two  boys  against  her — one  on  either 
side. 

As  I  have  said,  the  contrast  to  Australia  is  most 
marked.  Here,  the  country — in  virtue  of  the 
enormous  population — is  going  ahead  enormously, 
and  they  say  the  actual  gold  stored  and  hoarded 
(and  buried)  in  India  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Next  week  a  P.  &  O.  boat  is 
bringing  £150,000  in  bullion  or  coin.  And  though 
the  average  native  earns  very  little  (2d.  or  3d.  a  day 
at  the  outside)  in  agriculture,  the  country  is  so 
immense  that  there  is  a  huge  accumulation  going  on. 
Railways  and  public  works  always  in  progress ; 
business  brisk  and  so  on.  How  different  from 
the  capital-expelling  colonies  ;  how  different  from 
Western  Australia  with  its  millions  of  square  miles 
of  desert  and  half  a  dozen  gold-mines. 

But  I  have  never  felt  that  you  and  Mother  would 
enjoy  India  in  the  way  that  was  possible  in  Australia. 
For  beauty  of  course,  yes  ;  but  for  comfort  of  mind 
and  body,  no.  I  think  the  wrangling,  dirty  coolies, 
the  uncertainty  and  rather  questionable  comfort  of 
the  hotels,  would  have  counterbalanced  the  things 
which  India  has  and  Australia  has  not — as  for 
instance,  the  comfortable,  cheap  railway  travelling, 
the  endless  cabs  at  one's  disposal  for  the  shortest 
distance,  and  so  on.  And  the  cloudless  skies  and 
green  cornfields  and  wonderful  temples  wrought  in 
marble  and  sand-stone ;  I  hardly  know  whether 
these  would  or  would  not  have  compensated  for  the 
cloud  that  is  hanging  over  India's  future.  I  don't 
mean  that  the  native  is  down-trodden  and  hates  the 
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Sahib — the  majority  would  not  trouble  to  analyse 
their  feelings,  and  lead  a  fairly  contented  life.  Like 
the  children  in  the  London  streets,  they  take  every- 
thing for  granted  and  hardly  know  that  anything 
is  wrong.  (Somebody  told  me  the  boys  in  winter 
hardly  knew  their  feet  were  cold,  but  a  sort  of 
animal  instinct  tells  them  something  is  the  matter — 
what  it  is,  never  dawns  on  them.)  In  the  same  way 
I  don't  think  the  native  has  any  definite  idea  of 
what  he  wants — but  he  is  open  to  persuasion  if 
anyone  comes  along  and  puts  ideas  into  his  head. 

I  don't  think  I  realise  that  life  goes  on  in  these 
villages  not  just  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but  for 
centuries  of  years,  almost  unchanged — and  what 
millions  of  villages  there  are  !  I  don't  take  it  in ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  enjoy  India  one 
must  either  be  absolutely  hardened  and  not  notice 
it  at  all,  or  else  realise  it  all  far  more  than  I  can  and 
enter  into  it  far  better,  and  see  through  the  tangle 
of  the  past  and  present  into  a  future  when  these 
unhappy  faces  will  lose  their  half -awake,  half- animal, 
dumb  expression,  and  be  lit  with  another  light. 
As  I  say,  I  don't  want  to  exaggerate  it,  and  make 
you  think  the  native  (either  as  a  political  or  spiritual 
entity)  forms  an  ever-present  problem  ;  but  I  am 
quite  glad  you  should  not  have  added  India  to 
Australia  in  your  year's  journey.  The  problems  of 
our  own  five  millions  are  quite  serious  enough  without 
superadding  these  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  in 
hundreds  of  millions. 

My  pen  is  getting  clogged  with  some  thick  ink  so 
I  think  I  had  better  stop.  This  is  the  7th  February 
when  I  have  had  the  "  Morning  Prayer  "  Psalm : 
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"  Thy  righteousness  standeth  like  the  mountains, 
and  Thy  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep."  Last  time 
was  in  the  Red  Sea  with  ycu  all. 

To  his  Father. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  28.9.10. 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  more  to  say  except  the 
old  wishes  and  the  ever  new  love,  which  can  never 
be  quite  detached  from  the  feeling  how  much  more 
it  can  be,  and  will  be  sometime  hereafter,  between 
the  "  yous  "  and  the  "  mes  "  of  [Eternity].  [Last 
word  missing  and  supplied  by  L.  V.  H.] 

To  E.  S.  B. 

A  CABINET  MINISTER'S  OFFICE, 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  20.5.10. 
(King  Edward's  Funeral  Day). 

....  The  place  is  appropriate,  for  we  are  over- 
looking Westminster  Courtyard ;  and  the  black- 
edged  paper  and  purple  pencil  are  equally  appro- 
priate. We  two  have  come  here  nearly  three  hours 
before  the  procession.  Big  Ben  has  j  ust  tolled  seven. 
There  is  a  wonderful  dignity  about  this  place.  One 
expects  the  capital  of  the  Empire  to  be  a  miracle  of 
palaces  and  pompous  architecture,  and  instead  one 
finds  (I  write  as  a  stranger)  a  quiet  quadrangle  with 
the  restful  perpendicular  of  Westminster  looking 
down  on  these  grass-plots  and  distant  green  trees. 

3  P.M.  Since  then  the  pageant  of  gloom  and  glory 
has  come  and  gone  in  silence.  After  it  was  all  over 
we  crossed  the  courtyard  (New  Palace  Yard)  and 
looked  back  at  where  we  had  been,  and  saw  it  was 
indeed  the  majestic  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not 
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the  quiet  College  Quad,  which  was  almost  what  it 
felt  like.  The  actual  start  of  the  procession  was  most 
interesting  :  a  perfectly  dazzling  row  of  mounted 
royalty  drawn  up  in  a  line  facing  Westminster  Hall, 
while  the  three  near  men-relations  *  and  the  Queen 
Mother  went  in  for  a  few  minutes'  service  before  the 
coffin  was  removed.  Then,  as  she  came  out,  the 
beautiful  charger  and  the  favourite  dog  were  led  up 
to  her,  and  she  patted  their  noses,  and  got  back  into 
her  carriage.  Queen  Mary,  in  a  more  gorgeous 
carriage,  did  not  come  into  Westminster  Hall. 

Vi  has  written  to  Herbert  and  I  write  to  you, 
being  the  two  people  whom  we  wanted  most.  And 
now  back  to  Yearly  Meeting.  As  Vi  says  :  "  The 
State  of  the  Society,"  instead  of  "  The  Society  of  the 
State." 

5.4.10. 
(At  the  end  of  his  Australasian  Diary.) 

The  journey  is  undoubtedly  over,  and  I  can  close 
my  diary  over  nothing  more  happy  or  completing 
than  the  record  of  Thomas  Lionel  Hodgkin's  birth 
at  Mendip  House  (3.4.10)  of  which  I  heard  yesterday. 

And  yet  this  return  to  England  which  jostles  and 
pushes  us  against  our  will,  the  very  sense  of  unrest, 
is  part  of  the  action  of  the  Australian  journey  on 
our  minds. 

As  England  becomes  normal  and  ceases  to  impinge 
on  our  lives  with  such  overwhelming  "  busy  "  ness,  to 
that  extent  may  it  be  supposed  that  the  glamour 
of  the  great  journey  is  wearing  off. 

And   while   we   look   forward   to   a   comfortable 

*  King  George,  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  Kaiser. 
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routine  of  regular  work  and  happy  life  at  home, 
the  intervening  time  (between  the  return  and  that 
settled  life)  is  not  a  good  epoch  in  which  to  end  the 
journey.  "  Oh  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's 
there  "  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  Ancoats  on  a 
black  afternoon  with  the  rain  coming  down  on  to 
the  dingy  streets. 

So  I  go  back  more  than  a  fortnight  to  the  happy 
week-end  at  Glendurgan  where  the  Australian 
quartette  appropriately  assembled  for  the  return 
of  thanks. 

On  Sunday,  2oth  March,,  we  went  in  to  Meeting  at 
Falmouth  in  the  morning  and  drove  out  later  to 
Budock,  where  we  wandered  round  the  old  Friends' 
Burying  Ground. 

The  others  drove  home  to  Glendurgan,  while  I 
paid  a  little  visit  to  the  Crag  and  saw  Aunty  Ju 
[Julia  Sterling]  and  Fan  Rogers.  Leaving  "  Hard- 
to-come-by  "  behind  me  and  striking  up  through  the 
twisty  darkening  lane  of  "  Fine  and  Brave,"  I  made 
my  way  slowly,  meeting  here  and  there  the  quiet 
country  people.  And  with  that  dim  tortuous  path, 
the  Australian  journey  "  peters  out."  There,  on  the 
banks  of  that  country  lane,  where  now  are  only 
primrose  leaves  and  tree  trunks,  the  hand  of  spring 
is  laid.  Under  every  stone  and  in  every  patch  of 
moss  the  darkness  of  winter  gives  place  to  the 
beauty  that  is  nigh. 

And  out  from  this  old  battle-path,  out  on  the 
bright  road  winding  up  the  hillside,  the  setting  sun 
meets  me. 

"  They  looked  unto  Him  and  were  lightened  and 
their  faces  were  not  ashamed." 
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The  broad  western  light  catches  the  water  of 
the  Helf ord  ;  and  the  cottage  with  its  three  ' '  heaven- 
born  ' '  children  merrily  welcomes  me  to  tea. 

To  L.  V.  H. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Here  are  my  summings-up  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  in  the  excess  of  discussions  meant  to  lead  up 
to  and  artificially  create  a  Quaker  revival  that  it 
tended  to  become  evangelical  in  form  though  not  in 
matter. 

Not  enough  work  and  silence  behind  it  all  and 
beforehand  ;  not  perhaps  need  enough  for  the  concern 
from  many  who  were  there. 

By  the  way  my  remarks  about  previous  prepara- 
tion apply  rather  more  to  myself  than  anybody, 
but  all  these  half  criticisms  apply  just  as  much  to 
the  rest  of  us  as  to  the  leaders.  We  stand  or  fall 
together.  And  the  remedy  of  it  all  is  to  start  a 
concern  now  for  next  year  !  or  for  never  again,  but 
for  the  dear  people.  They  were  dears,  and  it  was  a 
place  of  happiness.  Whatever  new  thing  could 
come  along  must  be  part  of  the  best  of  life.  One 
would  be  awake.  ...  To  go  back  to  the  gathering, 
I  still  believe  in  centrifugal  force  rather  than  centri- 
petal force.  Get  your  molecules  of  iron  grouped 
with  an  iron  shaft  and  set  that  spinning ;  the  re- 
mainder will  shift  anything,  and  you  can  let  them 
cleave  their  way  through  rompings,  etc.,  miles  away 
from  the  centre.  But  put  a  lot  of  atoms  together 
and  let  them  all  romp  about  for  a  thousand  years  and 
you'll  never  get  them  flying  into  the  centre  of  any- 
thing. 
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[The  following  letters  to  Harold  Buxton,  though  extend- 
ing over  seven  years,  are  given  all  together  at  this 
place,  as  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  series. — L.  V.  H.] 

To  Harold  Buxton. 

2,  THE  AVENUE,  SUNDERLAND,  30.6.04. 

With  regard  to  The  Roadmender,  I  have  much  to 
say  and  much  to  thank  for,  as  it  gave  me  some 
delightful  times. 

It  is  rather  like  music  or  poetry  in  the  wonderful 
way  it  steals  you  out  alone  with  all  the  wonders  of 
nature.  But  I  think  therein  lies  a  danger.  We 
want  to  have  hearts  that  will  respond  to  these  ideals 
of  the  Roadmender,  but  we  must  be  aware  of  letting 
these  dreamy  moods  sap  our  strength. 

I  take  it  that  the  Roadmender  is  either  a  man  of 
40  who  has  lived  through  a  life  of  sorrow  and  toil 
and  describes  his  quiet  corner  whence  he  can  gaze 
back  at  the  busy  world — or  else  he  is  a  mere  dreamer 
taking  a  perfectly  passive  part,  allowing  the  tramps 
to  go  to  the  gallows,  allowing  the  old  people  to  go 
to  the  workhouse  without  a  word  from  him,  a  man 
who  takes  sin  as  an  inevitable  part  of  everyone's 
life  around  him,  and  sorrow  as  a  man's  necessary 
inheritance — even  privilege. 

And  so  while  admitting  the  splendour  of  much  of 
the  Roadmender's  scheme  of  life,  I  protest  against 
your  and  my  taking  it  over  as  the  whole  essence  of 
our  lives.  We  may  fill  our  days  full  with  toil  and 
combat,  and  then  superimpose  through  and  after  our 
labours,  this  philosophy  of  life  and  death  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  substituted  for  a  life  of  work. 
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Have  you  ever  watched  a  summer  sunset  on  the 
Rhine  or  in  a  Tyrolese  mountain  village  ?  That  is 
my  Roadmender. 

The  other  evening  I  bicycled  home  about  8  o'clock 
with  a  light  wind  behind  me  and  the  country  all 
round  breathing  happiness.  That  was  a  little  bit 
of  the  Roadmender  for  me  :  but  give  me  nothing 
but  the  Tyrol  or  let  me  bicycle  down-hill  for  the  rest 
of  my  natural  life,  and  I  am  a  waster  at  once. 

Forgive  these  platitudes. 

I  had  a  lovely  fortnight  last  year  of  the  Road- 
mender  mood  at  Falmouth  and  I  believe  I  wrote  to 
you  at  the  time.  They  are  the  best  part  of  one's 
existence,  and  even  in  our  humdrum  lives — for  you, 
the  perhaps  rather  thankless  task  of  tramping 
Gateshead  slums,  and* for  me,  routine  work  that  is 
even  more  remotely  useful  to  the  human  race — both 
of  us  can  retain  the  Roadmender  peace  without  the 
passivity  which  I  call  (perhaps  wrongly)  his  snare. 
It  is  the  poetic  Roadmender  who  asks,  "  At  the  mid- 
night in  the  silence  of  the  sleep- time  ?  "  And  it  is 
the  worker  who  replies,  less  poetically  but  more  con- 
vincingly, "  No,  at  noontide  in  the  bustle  of  man's 
work-time,  greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer,"  and  to  my 
mind  Wordsworth's  poetry  has  no  appeal  except 
in  his  Ode  on  Immortality  when  he  allows  that  even 
a  sordid  hard-working  man  can  retain  the  child's 
imagination  and  yearnings  for  love  and  life. 

What  a  long  screed  for  a  little  boy  like  me  to 
write  you,  but  I  know  you  will  smile  indulgently  on, 
and  please  at  once  burn,  this  mass  of  un sorted 
criticism  of  your  delightful  book. 
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2,  THE  AVENUE,  SUNDERLAND,  31.8.04. 

In  your  letter  you  talk  about  "  a  better  pro- 
portion of  things."  I  am  getting  to  believe  that  a 
true  sense  of  proportion  is  everything — with  it  you 
can  have  your  peace  even  in  a  slum  ;  without  it 
there  is  no  peace,  because  we  are  all  striving  after 
wind.  And  like  all  best  things  it  comes  so  slowly ; 
perhap's  we  shall  just  be  getting  a  true  perception  of 
"  values  "  and  "  perspectives  "  by  the  time  we  die. 
But  is  that  life  wasted  ? 

2,  THE  AVENUE,  SUNDERLAND,  6.9.05. 

I  am  so  glad  to  have  your  copy  of  Forbes  Robin- 
son ;  over  and  over  again  during  the  last  few  months 
I  have  turned  to  him  and  found  what  I  wanted— 
the  human  comfort  that  often  understands  and 
always  sympathises.  And  while  I  have  thus  had  my 
own  copy,  you  must  not  think  I  in  any  way  appreciate 
less  your  gift ;  for  after  all  you  were  his  friend. 

6.1.05. 

My  New  Year  was  not  a  one  I  could  have  wished 
for,  though  we  had  a  very  ordinary  jolly  time.  But 
perhaps  one  of  the  lessons  which  I  am  learning  is 
not  to  expect  continual  peace  of  mind,  but  to  be 
able  to  wait  patiently  for  the  quietness  and  assurance 
to  be  wrought  even  out  of  turmoil.  I  cannot  say 
what  I  mean  (as  usual !)  but  the  realisation  that 
constant  peace  is  an  end  only  attained  by  real 
people  after  a  life-time  perhaps,  brings  in  itself  a 
spirit  of  resignation  which  alleviates  the  restlessness. 

The  result  of  all  which  is  that  I  am  not  worrying 
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even  though  I  do  feel  as  if  New  Year  had  come  and 
gone  without  me.  Not  now  but  some  day  even  the 
poor  shallow  restless  people  shall  enjoy  continually 
this  sense  of  assurance  which  we  so  long  for  :  and  be 
enabled  to  live  a  real  life  and  an  ampler  one. 

This  is  more  like  one  of  my  long  "Babini"  screeds 
than  a  letter  to  you,  but  I  know  he  expects  it  and 
does  not  worry  if  the  thing  is  unintelligible.  Perhaps 
I  can  trust  you  to  do  the  same  and  not  doubt  the 
sanity  of 

Yr.  affec.  friend,  G.  L.  H. 

2,  THE  AVENUE,  SUNDERLAND,  29.5.06. 

Until  we  are  willing  to  see  that  we  are  rotten  and 
worthless  I  believe  our  progress  is  small ;  because 
it  is  undertaken  in  oifr  own  strength.  The  worst  of 
it  is  with  me  that  I  know  I'm  trying  to  do  things  too 
much  in  my  own  strength ;  I  know  it ;  and  I 
know  that  it's  fatal  to  do  it  that  way.  But  still,  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  all  this  struggling  to  subdue 
our  wills  must  have  some  purpose.  When  we  reach 
the  point  where  we  find  that  we  are  "  weak  as 
water,"  then  as  you  say  will  be  the  great  opportunity 
for  the  Divine  strength  to  be  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness. 

And  meanwhile  life  is  bound  to  be  hard — but  we 
can  only  learn  in  the  places  where  it  is  hard,  so  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  even  for  that.  But  this  is 
frightfully  difficult.  Post  is  going  and  I  have  not 
made  at  all  clear  what  I  meant  to  say.  I  think  a 
sense  of  Divine  "  assurance  "  is  what  you  and  I 
want ;  I  shall  pray  that  you  may  have  it  more 
fully. 

H 
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MAYFIELD,  ALBANY  RD., 
DOUGLAS,  I.O.M.,  29.7.07. 

I  will  write  to  you  before  you  leave  for  Burma,  but 
I  think  you  know  how  you  are  loved,  how  all  my 
best  wishes  go  with  you  on  your  travels.  In  theory 
the  few  thousand  miles  which  will  separate  us  are 
nothing  ;  but  I  know  there  will  be  days  and  months 
when  you  long  for  more  substantial  comfort.  And  at 
home  your  friends  will  be  wanting  you.  "  Unum 
corpus  "  is  the  old  solution,  and  we  must  try  and 
close  up  towards  one  another  and  to  that  which 
is  highest.  Forgive  all  that  is  mere  words  in  me  and 
believe  that  in  spite  of  everything  I  am 

Your  loving  GEORGE  L.  H. 

3.10.07. 

....  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  did  all  along 
mean  and  now  mean  something  higher  and  ampler 
than  anything  I  can  attain.  "  The  world  passe th 
away  and  the  lust  thereof  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  God  abideth  for  ever." 

As  I  say,  it  may  be  deep  down,  buried  by  a  great 
deal  of  instability  and  heartlessness,  but  still  deep 
down  I  feel  that  doing  His  will  is  the  only  thing  of 
eternal  value.  Forgive  so  much  of  myself  but  if 
I  am  to  be  any  use  to  you  I  must  know  you  are  not 
thinking  too  highly  of  me.  Putting  it  into  Biblical 
language  I  should  rather  be  found  saying  "  Father,  I 
go  not  "  and  going,  than  (to  return  to  the  matter  in 
hand)  were  I  to  promise  in  the  first  instance  to  pray 
for  you  and  then  gradually  feel  myself  unable  to 
continue.  And  yet  I  know  you  will  have  me  at 
this  price.  Even  if  nine  times  out  of  ten  I  only 
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pray  in  a  fitful  wandering  way,  you  will  let  me  do 
this  for  you.  So,  much  further  in  courage  and 
definite  aim  on  the  road  towards  doing  God's  will, 
you  will  forgive  this  lagging  service.  In  looking 
back  over  this  letter  you  will  perhaps  wonder  why 
I  spent  a  couple  of  sides  lamenting  our  too  frequent 
mutual  reserve.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  fear 
expressed  in  your  letter  that  I  should  marvel  at 
your  "  boldness  "  in  making  the  request.  Surely 
now  you  know  me  well  enough  to  see  how  proud  I 
am  to  be  asked,  even  where  I  feel  the  service  sought 
for  is  so  poor. 

I  expect  to  be  at  Douglas  for  a  year  or  two— 
probably  not  more  than  two.  What  then  ? — who 
knows  ?  or  before  that  ?  Indeed  our  times  are  in 
His  hand. 

Send  me  the  name  of  your  boat,  and  your  address 
in  Rangoon. 

39  LEAZES  TERRACE,  NEWCASTLE.    4.7.10. 

I  found  the  first  few  weeks  and  months  in  England 
an  almost  unbearable  time — so  much  to  do  and  such 
dozens  of  conflicting  demands.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  thoroughly  acclimatised  yet,  but  I  feel  much 
more  as  if  it  would  be  possible  to  live  here,  than  on 
my  first  return.  This  is  overstated,  of  course  ;  I 
love  England  really. 

30.9.10. 

Thanks  for  your  letter :  it  was  good,  and  goes 
down  to  the  deep  places.  I  cannot  answer  it  without 
saying  the  obvious  :  yet  I  think  we  may  pray  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  for  others,  when — in  spite  of 
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all  our  short-comings — we  are  seeking  the  highest  so 
manifestly  to  Him.  Also,  and  perhaps  this  is  also 
trite,  it  does  need  more  courage  to  serve  in  the 
unheroic  ways,  than  "  down  in  the  fray,"  and  I  see 
you  are  learning  (in  much  suffering)  that  this  time 
has  bought  for  you,  and  will  buy,  courage  and  com- 
prehension outweighing  all  the  glories  of  the  more 
ordinary  fight.  You  will  not  mistake  this  for 
patronising  in  any  way.  Your  letter  has  put  you 
more  alongside  of  me  than  hours  of  talk  and  we  are 
both  learning  and  wanting  to  learn,  all  that  He  wishes 
us  to  learn,  tho'  it  be  terrible  and  wonderful  and 
joyous  all  in  one.  And  often  foolishness  to  the 
world. 

2,  WARDLE  TERRACE, 

NEWCASTLE,  2.2.11. 

I  want  to  begin  a  letter  to  you,  though  I  don't 
expect  to  get  it  finished  to-night.  I  loved  your 
letter  and  am  glad  to  think  of  you  having  orgies  of 
statuary.  I  also  revelled  in  the  Naples  Museum 
last  March — but  only  for  one  morning  passing 
through.  I  just  looked  at  two  things — the  Hermes 
which  I  sat  opposite  to  for  nearly  an  hour  :  everyone 
thought  I  was  mad.  And  the  Psyche,  which  I  do 
not  like  quite  so  much  as  in  the  old  position  where  I 
saw  it  and  admired  it  first  in  1896.  Except  the 
Narcissus  and  Plato  I  hardly  know  anything  else 
in  the  whole  Museum — oh  yes,  that  child  embraced 
by  a  Dolphin,  both  upside  down,  but  it  is  foolish 
to  try  and  draw  what  is  really  a  graceful,  flimsy  and 
intoxicating  idea  when  you  see  it.  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same  thing  in  Rome — soak  in  one  or  two 
things  well.  Michelangelo,  Michelangelo.  I  long  to 
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see  the  things  I  never  appreciated  ;  the  Pieta  in 
St  Peter's  and  so  on.  But  you  will  know  best  what 
you  want ;  but  for  mysticism,  his  statues  are  always 
burning  with  meaning.  I  don't  know  him  in 
pictures  properly. 

8.2. II. 

And  now  about  yourself.  I  hope  you  are  not 
attempting  too  much  sight-seeing  in  stuffy  cold 
museums.  Italian  towns  are  not  the  right  place  for 
you,  or  even  touring  the  country  with  poor  food, 
etc.  As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  I  should 
recommend  a  good  hotel  and  all-day  sketching, 
etc.,  in  the  country — say  the  Italian  lakes.  I  am 
sorry  you  are  not  feeling  better. 

I  am  so  much  in  the  same  box  as  yourself  as 
regards  "  career  "  (never  knowing  where  I  shall  be 
12  months  hence)  that  you  must  not  think  me 
priggish  in  advice  and  comments — but  why  do  you 
say  "  cursed  with  ambition  "  ?  "  Doing  something 
useful  "  you  want.  I  think  the  hardest  lesson  of 
all  is  to  learn  to  find  our  careers  in  our  "  brothers' 
and  sisters'  and  mother's  "  happiness — instead  of 
going  out  to  deal  with  the  poor  (or  the  Burmese  !) 
M—  -  said  the  other  day  people  are  always  trying 
to  do  good  away  from  their  own  class  and  for- 
getting the  largeness  of  the  more  obvious  claims. 
Is  not  this  perhaps  a  real  "  guidance  "  for  the  likes 
of  you  and  me  who  are  cursed  with  ambition  not 
to  be  doing  something  showy,  but  to  be  doing  some- 
thing which  we  were  meant  and  moulded  to  do  ? 
Ever  since  Cambridge  I  have  remembered  what 
A—  -  G—  -  said  once  at  the  end  of  term  :  "Home 
life  is  the  hardest."  So,  even  if  this  is  apart  from  the 
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question  and  is  irrelevant,  do  remember  that  others 
have  been  "  guided  "  in  (and  into)  ways  that  are 
not  welcome.  The  difficulty  is  to  rejoice  for  even 
that  particular  way. 

And  now  about  marriage  ;  it  was  nice  of  you  to 
want  to  talk  about  this  larger  question  that  so  often 
gets  only  thought  about.  I  think  I'm  fairly  clear 
in  my  own  mind,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could 
write  it.  Does  not  even  St  Paul  find  it  rather  a 
paradoxical  matter  ?  and  in  Christ's  unrecorded 
sayings  there  is  a  promise  and  a  paradox. 

Anyway  don't  pull  my  leg  by  calling  yourself 
"  cool  and  calculating."  I  am  not  so  at  all  events ; 
only  a  most  human  mass  of  nerves  on  fire,  taking 
risks  all  the  time  and  just  lying  back  (or  trying  to) 
on  the  knowledge  that  "  He  knows  about  it  all. 
He  knows."  Bless  you  everywhere  and  always. 

To  his  Father. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  24.8.11. 

With  regard  to  the  strike,  X—  -  says  that  this  is 
the  very  beginning  and  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
trouble.  On  the  surface  the  issues  now  seem  fairly 
simple. 

One's  sympathies  are  with  the  men,  in-so-far  as 
i6/-  a  week  is  not  a  sufficiency  for  any  man's  family : 
the  hours  are  long  and  the  profits  do  not  reach  the 
workers  in  a  sufficiently  just  way.  The  shareholders 
simply  let  the  snowball  of  -£  s.  d.  roll  onward  and 
spend  itself  in  luxury. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  strike  which  is  the  workers' 
only  effective  weapon  against  injustice  is  used 
repeatedly  and  so  as  to  obtain  more  than  their  due, 
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one's  sympathies  are  with  the  masters.  The  repeated 
strike  becomes  a  form  of  blackmail.  Then  comes  in 
the  irony  of  it,  of  a  Railway  strike  especially  ;  the 
employees  cannot  hit  the  masters  ;  they  need  not 
disturb  shareholders  at  all  by  striking.  A  share- 
holder may  be  living  far  from  any  railways,  quite 
undisturbed  by  their  paralysed  state.  .  .  .  The 
men  cannot  hit  the  real  masters,  but  they  do  hit 
the  public  ;  and  the  recoil  hits  them.  The  employees 
virtually  take  the  nation  by  force  and  hold  it  as  a 
hostage.  The  Government  then  has  to  batter  at 
the  Directors.  In  fact  the  Government  cannot 
remain  neutral,  and  a  Railway  strike  is  not  a  strike 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  order  to  get  an  economic 
adjustment  on  a  fair  basis  the  strikes  of  the  future 
must  be  made  so  far  possible  that  the  masters  and 
men  can  have  their  differences  out  in  isolation. 
For  this  purpose  the  Government  needs  volunteers, 
and  a  relay  of  organised  civil  servants  to  carry  on 
emergency  work  and  provide  at  least  food  for  the 
community.  Then  the  Government  could  be  really 
neutral. 

I  am  going  over  this  ground  for  my  own  sake, 
to  clear  my  own  thoughts.  It  is  probably  very 
superficial.  In  fact  of  course  the  real  problem  is  a 
problem  of  educating  the  will  and  heart  of  the 
Public  (including  the  Directors)  and  educating  the 
mind,  heart,  will  of  the  employees. 

Otherwise  we  simply  fight  and  fumble. 

To  E.  S.  B. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  16.9.11. 

....  Lucy  Elizabeth  sounds  very  charming  and 
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it  is  a  lovely  nest  of  a  brother  and  sisters  for  her 
to  come  into. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  hope  for,  but  mainly 
that  for  you  there  need  be  no  apprehension  for  her, 
no  troubled  looking  forward  to  see  through  all  the 
rich  full  problems  lying  before  her.  At  all  events 
there  will  be  a  lovely  holding-on  place  of  shelter 
from  all  the  strikes  and  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  if 
the  world  brings  such.  We  need  not  fear  them 
really. 

And  what  a  lovely  childhood  she  has  before  her 
with  a  Mother  and  Lucys  and  Elizabeths  so  waiting 
to  love  her. 

To  Mary  F.  Wilson  (at  Somerville  College,  Oxford). 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  25.4.12. 

As  I  am  ordering  one  or  two  books  for  you  and 
have  been  speaking  to  you  about  others,  I  think  you 
will  have  to  give  me  occasional  names  of  books 
which  I  can  read  you  into  ...  if  during  the  term 
you  should  be  talking  of  some  book,  or  any  old  friend 
should  recur  to  your  mind,  do  please  mention  it.  I 
suppose  the  things  which  we  read  make  us,  more  or 
less  consciously,  what  we  are. 

The  books  which  I  am  ordering  for  you  are  Forbes 
Robinson's  Letters  ;  "  H.  J.  B."  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine. 

And  Caroline  Stephen's  Letters  about  which  I  was 
talking  to  you  on  Sunday  evening  out  on  the  terrace. 
...  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  her 
friendship  and  love. 

By  the  way  do  you  remember  my  playing  the 
"  Falling  Game "  with  Tiny  after  breakfast  on 
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Monday  ?  It  was  a  sort  of  acted  parable.  I 
entirely  sympathise  with  Tiny  in  learning  the  terror 
and  the  joy  of  it. 

"  Am  I  really  there  ?  "  "  Can  you  trust  me  ?  " 
This  is  what  I  might  have  said  to  her,  and  she,  poor 
child,  had  simply  to  look  in  front  of  her  out  of  the 
window  and  decide  the  answer  in  those  fearful 
moments.  It  is  symbolical  not  only  of  all  our 
relationships  to  one  another  but  of  our  faith  in  Him 
whom  we  cannot  see,  and  without  whom  we  should 
collapse  like  a  "  limp  heap  "  unable  to  support  or 
be  supported. 

To-night  I  am  going  out  to  Barmoor  for  Sunday  ; 
if  I  can  I  will  get  out  into  a  particular  piece  of  those 
woods  and  try  to  get  .the  whole  of  this  week  into 
focus.  I  will  ask  God  to  bless  you,  and  to  humble 
me,  and  to  take  hold  of  each  of  us  so  that  we  may 
learn  to  look  at  life  "  with  larger,  other  eyes  than 
ours  "  and  discern  His  will  in  the  discipline  or  joy 
that  may  lie  before  us. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  29.4.12. 

Here  are  the  books.  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
letter  implies  that  you  already  have  a  copy  of 
Forbes  Robinson  ;  at  all  events  I  have  only  pen- 
cilled in  your  initials  in  case  that  is  so.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  Caroline  Stephen,  I  perhaps  should 
explain  that  "  Nun  "  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
"  Tante  "  that  her  baby  nephews  or  nieces  could 
rise  to,  and  the  name  stayed  and  was  extended  at 
her  own  request  to  a  few  outside  the  actual  nephews, 
etc.,  in  after  years. 
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So  much  for  the  books. 

My  week-end  at  Barmoor  was  quite  a  good  one  : 
a  ride  on  Saturday  over  the  hills  into  the  Till  valley. 
The  quiet  old  animal  likes  a  canter  almost  as  much 
as  I  do,  though  I  am  no  good  at  riding.  A  hot  sun 
pouring  down  from  the  Cheviots  and  a  cold  wind 
pouring  up  from  the  sea.  And  lambs  ;  and  grassy 
roads  ;  Sunday  morning  meeting  in  the  little  Club 
House.  You  may  perhaps  remember  my  fruitless 
effort  to  walk  home  for  one  such  meeting  last  June. 
They  are  sometimes  wonderful. 

Violet  was  very  anxious  that  "  little  Vi  "  (Bosan- 
quet)  should  have  something  from  each  of  us  to 
think  about  ;  so  I  remembered  Theodora's  reading 
to  Tiny  about  the  storm,  and  coupled  it  with  the 
Titanic.  I  regret  to  say  she  relished  the  idea  of  a 
ship  "  ever  so  much  bigger  than  Barmoor  "  going 
to  the  bottom  much  more  than  the  little  boat 
being  saved.  "  I  'ike  that  ;  tell  me  some  more  !  " 


In  the  evening,  well,  Sunday  supper  all  the  world 
over,  even  at  Woodbrooke  —  is  apt  to  be  rather  merry. 

And  then,  as  much  for  our  own  benefit  as  for  the 
household,  I  read  an  account  of  George  Washington 
for  our  evening  reading.  Vi  always  feels  morning 
prayers  and  Sunday  reading  very  formidable,  and 
so  do  I.  However  George  Washington  proved 
quite  a  good  spec.  Personally  I  am  afraid  I  know 
nothing  of  him  to  speak  of.  He's  one  of  those 
excellent  people  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  their  names  coupled  with  a  story.  Just  as 
people  forget  all  the  beauty  of  Jonah's  lesson  in 
absurd  speculations  about  the  whale,  in  the  same  way 
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poor  George  Washington  gets  lost  in  his  hatchet 
(or  whatever  it  was)  and  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
tell  a  lie.  Talking  of  morning  prayers,  I  like  to 
vary  the  performance  as  much  as  possible.  About 
a  month  ago  I  overdid  it.  On  the  first  day  I  was  at 
home  alone  I  read  Bible,  hymn  and  then  prayer 
(all  very  short)  and  on  the  next  day  I  read  a  long 
Chapter  and  had  after  it  the  good  old  Quaker  pause 
and  nothing  else ;  but  apparently  this  was  not 
understood  by  one  or  two,  and  Mother  and  I  saw 
to  our  horror  that  as  we  stood  up  to  go  in  to  breakfast 
there  was  a  wavering  line  of  servants  going  down  on 
their  knees !  Awful  moment  of  confusion.  But 
these  things  all  pass  and  one  can  laugh  afterwards. 

Then  the  6.30  breakfast  this  morning  and  in  to 
Newcastle.  To-night  I  go  to  a  Conference  on  the 
Insurance  Bill  and  hope  to  know  more  about  it  at 
the  end  than  I  do  now.  (My  ignorance  is  appalling 
of  almost  everything  ;  that  is  the  price  one  pays  for 
having  a  father  who  is  a  sort  of  walking  "  Enquire 
within  "  on  all  subjects.) 

To  M.  F.  W. 

NEWCASTLE,  1.5.12. 

My  present  programme  is  5  mornings  a  week  at 
the  Office,  about  3  evenings  a  week  at  Committee 
Meetings,  and  the  rest — well  the  rest  is  glorious. 
I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  so  happy.  I  don't 
think  it  is.  .  .  .  There  are  some  dropped  stitches 
from  your  Sunday  letter  which  I  want  to  pick  up. 
You  said  at  one  point  "  I  don't  want  to  know  more 
than  you  can  tell."  Is  it  a  great  confession  of 
great  dullness  and  tameness  to  say  that  I  have 
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hunted  for  something  that  could  not  be  told  to  you 
and  can't  find  it  ?     I  admit  it  has  a  bad  sound  ! 

Owing  to  the  great  freedom  (and  margin  of  thought) 
allowed  and  encouraged  by  my  parents,  we  have  all 
of  us  been  allowed  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  strict 
Friends  would  not  altogether  approve  ;  but  as  a 
consequence  there  has  never  been  anything  my 
parents  did  not  know  about  or  sanction,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  good  policy. 

Even  among  Friends,  though,  there  is  often  extra- 
ordinarily little  confidence  placed  in  their  children. 
It  seems  so  rotten  to  see  grown  men  smoking  their 
pipes  regularly  and  yet  possessing  aunts  or  parents 
who  would  be  torn  or  tortured  at  the  sight  of  them. 
One  does  not  know  which  to  be  sorriest  for — the 
parents  who  cannot  trust,  or  the  children  who  dare 
not  tell  and  grieve  the  others.  (Is  this  getting  rather 
out  of  my  depth  ?)  It  is  a  form  of  faithlessness  on 
both  sides,  if  we  have  been  ourselves  led,  it  is  so 
faithless  to  want  a  railroad  laid  down  after  us  for 
those  we  love.  Well,  anyway,  anything  you  want 
to  know  you  can  know  if  I  am  able  to  tell  it. 

I  have  for  many  years  felt  I  must  be  prepared  for 
anything,  whether  it  might  be  going  to  China  or 
living  in  England  in  such  a  simple  way  that  many  of 
the  conventional  "  necessities "  would  become  as 
impossible  as  they  are  in  Australia — or  as  little 
desired  as  they  were  by  the  Friends  of  some  genera- 
tions ago. 

In  either  case  it  would  mean  something  of  a  part- 
ing of  the  ways  with  one's  parents  and  so  on,  and  obvi- 
ously something  of  a  stand  against  the  ordinary  easy 
assumptions  of  people  in  general.  I  think  the  great 
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thing  is  not  to  be  heroic  at  the  expense  of  being 
natural,  and  I  am,  like  you,  waiting,  as  ready  as  I 
can  be,  for  any  service  that  may  be  required. 

Then  about  Cambridge.  No,  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago,  at  least  it  does  not  seem  so.  It  is  long 
enough  ago  for  me  to  feel  how  differently  I  would 
spend  my  time  if  I  had  it  to  live  over  again.  But 
it  is  near  enough  to  make  me  feel  I  am  still  very 
much  as  I  was  and  should  probably  have  neither  the 
originality  nor  the  pluck  to  go  my  own  way  and 
disregard  public  opinion. 

Instead  of  working  (or  learning  how  to  work, 
which  is  a  very  much  better  thing  to  take  away 
from  Cambridge),  I  should  take  at  least  my  first 
year  in  learning  aboiit  MEN,  how  curiously  con- 
structed they  are,  rlow  unlike  what  we  expect, 
and  all  the  practical  handling  of  men  that  one 
might  have  picked  up  in  rowing  and  so  on. 

However  I  would  not  really  live  any  of  my  life 
over  again  as  I  said ;  just  as  one  would  not  really 
change  places  with  anyone  else.  Is  that  beastly 
pride  ?  I  know  there  is  heaps  of  the  stuff  .lurking 
away  somewhere  inside  me. 

This  letter  must  stop.  Blessings  on  you  always, 
in  the  heights  or  in  the  valleys. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

WEST  PARADE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  7.5.12. 

My  sitting-room  where  I  am  writing  is  a  perfect 
sun-trap  to-day.  The  last  narcissi  making  a  nice 
scent  just  in  front  of  me.  I  have  been  in  so  many 
lodgings,  more  or  less  continuously  ever  since  I 
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went  up  to  Cambridge,  that  I  feel  I  am  quite  an 
expert.  Hector  T3der,  a  friend  of  Edward's  who 
gave  me  a  month's  camping  and  shooting  in  India 
2  years  ago  (elephants  and  quail  and  "  tiffin  "  and 
Rajahs  in  gold  embroideries  ;  I'll  tell  you  about  it 
some  time,  only  I  must  stop  this  bracket  soon.  I 
am  very  much  given  to  brackets  as  you  may  have 
observed) — Hector  Tyler  who  is  very  particular 
about  having  nice  things  round  him  thinks  I  am 
much  too  irresponsive  or  hardened  to  my  environ- 
ment. And  of  course  it  is  quite  true,  nice  surround- 
ings do  help  one  to  get  away  into  clear  happy 
thoughts.  But  at  Sunderland  after  two  years  of 
enduring  chocolate  and  gold  and  dirt  I  re-papered 
my  rooms  quite  plain  and  painted  white  and  put 
about  3  nice  things  into  the  room  instead  of  thirty. 
It  was  all  excellent,  but  in  about  6  months  I  was 
moved  on  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  since  then  I've 
consciously  hardened  myself ;  and  I  think  it 
really  matters  much  less  to  me  than  to  many  men  I 
know.  .  .  . 

Look  here,  this  letter  will  have  to  stop  and  I  have 
not  begun  to  tell  you  of  all  the  lovely  places  I  had  at 
my  doorstep  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  But  it  lacked  one 
thing — cowslips — it  grew  primroses,  not  cowslips  ; 
and  my  year  never  feels  complete  without  at  least 
one  evening  bicycling  out  to  get  a  bunch.  I  have 
done  it  ever  since  leaving  school,  and  alternately 
get  laughed  at  for  it  and  make  converts  who  come 
and  do  it  with  me.  I  hope  to  manage  one  evening 
next  week. 

To-night  I  have  a  silent  Meeting  at  St  John's 
beautiful  old  church — much  harder  work,  at  least 
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we  think  so,  than  a  Friends'  Meeting  ;  then  a  Guild 
Committee  at  the  far  end  of  the  town. 

I  must  put  this  letter  away  ;  it's  almost  as  bad  as 
a  box  of  chocolates — one  just  can't  stop. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

BARMOOR,  12.5.12. 

We  have  had  a  houseful  of  visitors  so  there  has 
not  been  much  time  this  Sunday  ;  but  I  am  very 
unsociable  and  stole  an  hour  in  the  wood  after  tea. 
Do  you  ever  feel  as  if  you  must  just  be  alone  ?  I  do  ; 
however  much  I  love  my  friends  I  must  get  alone  to 
make  room  even  for  them  ;  otherwise  life  becomes 
an  interminable  chase  to  catch  up  with  the  torrent 
of  conflicting  claims. 

That's  rather  a  bad  "beginning.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  go  back  and  tell  you  about  the  wood. 
It  is  the  one  we  all  walked  through  that  Sunday  last 
June  when  you  all  came  over.  The  brackens  are 
just  unrolling  themselves  like  little  question  marks 
getting  further  and  further  up  their  stems.  The 
brown  wood  which  I  have  got  to  love  particularly 
during  the  last  few  weeks  is  gradually  turning  green 
with  the  bracken,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  it  will 
be  hot  and  heavy,  and  so  full  of  flies  that  it  will  not 
be  quite  so  enchanting  as  it  is  now.  There  were 
white  cattle  padding  about  among  the  soft  brown 
needles  and  over  the  soft  brown  soil,  and  I  heard 
them  breaking  off  young  green  branches  and  sweep- 
ing birch.  Coming  home  I  accidentally  found  a 
nest — even  I — quite  accidentally  of  course,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tree.  Yesterday  my  nephew  Charles 
insisted  on  N—  -  S —  -  and  me  getting  up  into  one 
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tree  to  see  some  wood-pigeons'  eggs  in  a  hole,  and 
we  enjoyed  it  so  much  we  all  three  got  up  into  the 
very  next  tree  we  came  to.  It  was  a  big  willow, 
and  we  all  stood  on  a  sort  of  platform  about  10  feet 
from  the  ground  just  at  the  forking  of  the  branches. 
And  lo  and  behold  there  was  another  nest  in  another 
smaller  hole.  Grey  and  pale  grey  masses  of  feathers  ; 
and  we  don't  know  yet  what  birds  they  were.  Query, 
young  wagtails  ? 

So  much  for  my  Saturday  and  Sunday,  .  .  . 

N—  -  S ,  whom  I  mentioned  just  now,  is  such 

a  lovely  man.  He  is  to  me  always  like  a  breath  of 
mountain  air.  He  comes  to  everything  with  an 
open  mind,  and  has  a  great  freshness  in  all  his 
thoughts.  The  sort  of  person  who  probably  knows 
all  the  sadness  and  evil  that  is  in  the  world  but 
cheerfully  comes  up  smiling,  determined  to  let  no 
one  else  see  anything  but  the  joy  of  it.  And  his 
face  just  beams  and  radiates  with  sunshine.  ...  It 
is  these  sort  of  people  Caroline  Stephen  has  in  mind 
when  she  talks  about  the  "  honest-hearted "  in 
the  Vision  of  Faith. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  15.5.12. 

....  Now  about  "  finding  "  one's  friends.  I 
have  been  wanting  to  coin  another  phrase—"  coming 
through  "  with  people. 

There  are  some  people  whom  you  discover  at 
once  or  in  a  flash,  like  X.,  but  there  are  others  whom 
we  only  reach  permanently  after  a  good  deal  of  this 
"  coming  through  "  process.  Perhaps  both  of  my 
terms  are  included  in  your  word  "  finding."  As  you 
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asked  about  my  friends  I  am  going  into  this  at  some 
length. 

My  cousin  Ronald  H.  shared  a  bedroom  with  me 
at  school.  Our  interests  were  widely  different.  .  ,  . 
At  Cambridge  it  was  the  same,  perhaps  more  so. 
Ronald  floated  up  in  his  turn  to  be  President 
of  the  G.I.C.C.U.  almost  without  knowing  how. 
And  I  had  rather  cut  myself  off  from  the  religious 
men  of  my  College  and  I  believe  I  did  right  in  not 
joining  the  Bible  Classes  and  other  things  which 
were  thrust  at  me.  Then  Ronald  and  I  after 
leaving  Cambridge  converged  as  from  opposite 
camps  into  a  very  close  friendship.  I  have  come  to 
love  him  as  a  brother — and  much  easier  to  talk  to 
than  a  brother — far  more  solid  and  efficient  to  carry 
out  his  ideals  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be.  It  has 
been  a  long  time,  but  we  have  "come  through" 
to  a  place  of  absolute  stability  and  joy  in  our 
friendship. 

No.  2.  Imagine  me  waiting  at  Cairo  for  a  friend 
of  Robin's  whom  I  had  never  seen,  before  spending 
two  months  absolutely  together  travelling  round  the 
East.  "  You  are  sure  to  like  Oswald,"  was  all  they 
would  tell  me  in  advance  ;  and  of  course  we  were 
astonished  to  find  how  unlike  we  were  in  everything. 
It  seemed  like  a  leap  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  But  it 
all  melted  and  "  came  through."  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  years,  he  is  a  curate  at  Portsea.  But  the 
friendship  is  absolutely  firm. 

No.  3.  Keith  Lucas  who  worked  on  the  New 
Zealand  lakes  for  six  or  eight  months  and  I  helped 
him.  Camping  in  tents  or  in  a  cave.  Cooking  and 
chopping  our  wood  in  rain  and  snow  and  wind.  All 
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sorts  of  things  going  wrong,  and  yet  we  "  came 
through  "  from  a  most  distant  College  acquaintance- 
ship to  the  place  where  fellow-travellers  know  and 
trust.  It  is  not  mere  adaptability ;  I  think  it's 
more  like  the  reward  for  patiently  holding  on.  Time 
and  common  memories  do  bind  friends  so  much  more 
than  attraction.  Perhaps  we  "  find "  the  people 
who  are  like  us,  and  "  come  through  "  with  those 
who  are  different.  .  .  . 

Sacraments.  Don't  you  think  perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  "  let  ourselves  go  "  enough  to  believe 
in  the  miracle  of  bread  or  wine  or  water,  mere 
materials,  before  we  are  likely  to  believe  in  the 
miracle  of  life — I  mean  to  enter  into  it  and  see  it  as 
the  biggest  sacrament  of  all,  each  step  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  mysterious  and  holy  ?  To  get 
behind  the  science  which  explains  life,  to  the  meaning 
of  your  life  and  mine  and  theirs  which  no  one  can 
understand  except  God.  It  is  so  deadly  difficult 
to  see  this  glory  in  people  and  things  around  us. 
What  are  the  E.  B.  B.  lines  about  "  each  bush 
aflame  "  ?  I  am  no  good  at  quoting  poetry. 

I  am  learning  the  "  late  lark  "  which  was  almost 
new  to  me.  That  is  a  wonderful  image  of  the  death 
sacrament. 

Altogether  you  will  see  how  entirely  good  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  for  us  to  enter  into  the  High  Church 
spirit,  even  if  we  take  it  one  step  further  and  get  the 
closer  intercourse  (which  Meetings  for  Worship 
make  possible)  between  God  and  our  souls.  A  great 
many  Friends  lose  by  putting  too  low  a  value  on  the 
Sacraments  and  then  talking  very  glibly,  as  I  have 
done,  about  all  of  life  being  one  big  Sacrament. 
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But  until  we  have  gone  as  deep  as  the  Church  we 
cannot  dispense  with  their  teaching. 

I  don't  think  it  is  easy  for  any  of  us  to  stimulate 
our  imagination  so  as  to  take  in  the  meaning  of 
these  other  lives  or  the  meaning  of  sorrow.  And 
I  also,  like  you,  have  caught  myself  wondering 
whether  my  life  has  been  too  easy  for  me  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  sacrifice.  But  I  go  back  to  "It  is  He  that 
hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,"  and  the  belief 
that  if  we  go  forward  with  singleness  and  simpleness 
of  heart  we  shall  be  given  just  that  amount  of  power- 
to-suffer  and  joy-even-in-the-fire  which  will  be 
needed  to  carry  us  through  to  the  place  I  am  talking 
about.  I  know  one  or  two  such  people. 

We  cannot  hurry  life,  but  we  may  ask  to  have  it 
hallowed  for  us,  as  it  comes. 

Do  you  remember  that  Young  Friends'  Meeting 
last  -May  in  London  ?  Ernest  Taylor  said  :  "  We 
cannot  choose  our  sacrifice,  least  of  all  by  looking 
at  it,"  and  "  Sacrifice  is  not  the  end."  "  Life  is  not 
giving  up  things,  renunciation  for  its  own  sake,  but 
rather  filling  our  days  with  warm,  generous  trained 
service."  And  Caroline  Stephen  said  there  was  a 
danger  even  in  thinking  too  much  about  "  comple- 
tion." The  thing  is  just  to  live  the  highest  life 
we  know  and  leave  everything  else. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

19.5.12. 

To-day  has  been  quite  a  different  sort  of  Sunday 
to  last  week's.  No  visitors.  But  for  three  or  four 
Sundays  during  the  Spring  we  ask  the  neighbours 
in  to  ramble  about  and  admire  the  rhododendrons. 
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And  small  boys  come  too,  and,  well,  they  have  not 
very  much  respect  for  tit-boxes  or  nests  of  any  kind. 
So  for  three  hours  nearly  I  stayed  on  guard  between 
two  nests  and  tried  to  read  books  on  (i)  Psychic 
revelations  (rather  poisonous)  and  (2)  Babylonian 
Astronomy,  for  which  my  brain  was  altogether  too 
addled.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  tremendously  pleased  with  your  joke 
against  me  and  my  obscure  letters.  ...  I  make 
you  a  present  of  that  joke.  I  really  have  enjoyed 
it.  And  of  course  it's  perfectly  true.  My  tutor  at 
Cambridge  never  could  understand  what  I  meant 
and  used  to  lecture  me  upon  my  looseness  of  thought, 
but  it's  all  been  in  vain.  .  .  .  Though  your  letter 
is  not  by  me  I  think  I  can  remember  what  I  was 
trying  to  say. 

About  the  burnt  child  and  not  knowing  where  the 
fire  begins.  That  is  rather  a  long  story,  but  you 
probably  gathered  from  one  of  my  earlier  letters 
that  I  worked  quite  unnecessarily — unwisely  hard 
as  it  turned  out — at  Cambridge.  I  got  the  Tripos 
degree  that  I  wanted,  but  thereby  knocked  myself 
out  for  the  many  years'  work  that  lay  on  ahead  in 
the  medical  course.  And  yet  I  pooh-poohed  my 
father  (who  had  done  the  same  himself)  and  all  the 
good  counsellors  who  said  "  don't  work  too  hard." 
It  boils  down  to  this,  that  unless  you  give  it  a  very 
wide  berth  you  don't  quite  know  where  overwork 
begins.  Once  get  into  the  swirl  of  competition, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  stop  before  one's  own  limit  of 
elasticity  is  reached.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  all 
that  in  a  letter  because  it  sounds  so  valetudinarian 
and  fussy. 
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The  Isle  of  Man  correspondence  was  a  leather 
manuscript  book  that  used  to  ply  between  myself 
and  C.  E.  S.     It  was  not  exactly  a  diary,  but  I  wrote 
in  it  anything  I  wanted  to  tell  her  and  sent  it  off 
once  a  month  or  once  a  quarter,  as  the  spirit  moved 
me.     Then  she  would  read  it  and  pencil  her  comments 
on  the  blank  pages  and  generally  write  a  long  letter 
back  on  perhaps  one  subject  raised — e.g.,  dancing, 
Foreign  Missions,  etc.     If  you  will  look  at  her  last 
letter  to  me  in  the  book  you  will  see  dots.    .    .   .   The 
omitted  sentence  was  something  like  this,  "  I  do  not 
quite  follow  what  you  say  in  your  letter  about  the 
verse  of  Tennyson  " — so  you  see  I  am  quite  hardened 
to  being  accused  of  obscurity  !     Well  then  in  the 
same  letter  she  talks  ^about  "  the  Forbes  Robinson 
idea  of  vicarious  consecration."     There  is  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  the  Forbes  Robinson  Letters  which  you 
have,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  tell  you  exactly 
where  to  look  for  it.     He  is  always  praying  for  others 
and  even  when  praying  for  himself  he  does  so  in 
order  to  help  others  up  the  hill  too.     It  is  essentially 
the  verse  of  John  xvii.,  "  For  their  sakes  I -conse- 
crate myself,"   and  perhaps  the  best  sentence  of 
F.  R.  is :  "  We  have  not  learned  to  love  until  we 
are  living  the  highest  possible  life,  in  order  that^the 
object  of  our  affection  may  become  a  saint." 

You  can  a  little  see  why  C.  E.  S.  felt  this  wrestling 
agony  of  unselfishness  unsuitable  for  everyone. 
There  need  never  be  strain  or  measuring  out  of 
service  by  half-hours  in  our  spiritual  approach 
to  God.  I  think  that  answers  all  your  questions  ; 
I  have  enjoyed  answering  them  so  much.  Do  give 
me  things  to  explain,  anyhow  I  like  to  try. 
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To  M.  F.  W. 

MANCHESTER  (at  Y.M.). 

....  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  when  we  were  in 
Australia,  one  of  the  newspapers  talked  about  "  Dr 
Hodgkin  and  two  other  young  friends  "  (W.  E.  L. 
and  J.  E.  T.).  He  was  delighted. 

Talking  of  W.  E.  L.  he  gave  a  fine  address  on  the 
importance  of  reaching  the  indifferent  and  tradi- 
tional Friend,  in  the  discussion  on  the  State  of  the 
Society,  and  he  ended  with  what  I  should  like 
to  call  the  Young  Friends'  text : — the  "  For  their 
sakes  ..."  verse  which  I  quoted  before.  And  later 
on  I  had  to  say  a  short  say,  quite  ordinary.  But 
Yearly  Meeting  is  rather  difficult.  After  you've 
brought  yourself  to  the  pitch  of  readiness,  you  stand 
up  and  find  your  name  read  out  as  2nd  or  3rd  speaker, 
and  by  the  time  your  name  is  finally  called  the  thing 
you  had  to  say  has  probably  ceased  to  be  appropriate 
—if  it  ever  was  before  !  Then  you  get  up  on  your 
feet,  only  to  find  after  the  first  few  words  that  you 
have  to  cross  a  dozen  knees  and  walk  up  the  gang- 
way and  make  a  fresh  start. 

Ronald  and  I  had  a  discussion  afterwards  as 
follows  : — Is  it  better  to  be  stuttering  and  ineffective 
and  untrained  and  alive  to  the  fact  that  2  minutes 
is  often  better  than  20,  just  as  silence  is  sometimes 
best  of  all,  or  (2)  to  produce  your  voice  from  the 
right  place  and  be  fluent  and  weighty  and  go  on  in 
ignorance  of  the  above  facts  ?  The  former  is  my 
way,  but  it  is  sometimes  rather  a  steep  way,  especi- 
ally when  one  knows  how  excellent  the  other  way 
can  be,  if  it  were  only  held  in  curb. 
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....  The  Young  Friends'  Meeting  last  evening 
was  ever  so  much  stronger  and  safer  than  last  year's 
one.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  there  ;  well,  of 
course  I  do  ;  but  as  well  as  that. 

W.  S.  E.  spoke  very  well.  .  .  .  There  was  the 
lovely  feeling  of  being  weak,  which  spells  such 
strength  coming  through.  She  spoke  of  sacrifice 
sinking  deep  into  our  lives  ;  that  without  that  we 
cannot  undertake  the  works  ahead.  Then  G.  H.  on 
the  Passion  which  alone  is  equal  to  fight  the  passions 
that  have  eaten  far  into  the  hearts  of  men  (below  all 
intellect,  etc.). 

Then  in  the  after-discussion  E.  B.  said,  "  Don't  let 
us  be  frightened  in  talking  of  the  things  nearest  to 
us.  .  .  ." 

As  we  came  out  from  that  meeting  full  of  all  sorts 
of  quiet  unexplored  caves  of  thought  and  trust  and 
courage  for  the  future,  V.  saw  a  woman  selling 
matches  on  the  curb.  It  gave  her  a  pang  to  be  held 
up  short  like  that  with  a  squalid,  sorrowful  evidence 
of  our  disjointed  England  ...  it  made  me  feel 
how  much  the  harder  things  (like  going  to-  China) 
may  be  much  the  easier.  To  suffer  deep  down  with 
England,  and  meet  her  need,  requires  training  and 
long  sight  and  physical  strength  just  as  great  if  it  is 
to  be  carried  out  faithfully. 

I  shall  be  out  of  my  depth  if  I  go  on,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  waiting  "  to  be  prepared  for 
all  that  He  is  preparing  for  us,"  the  words  that  came 
to  me  so  unexpectedly  yesterday  morning.  To  go, 
or  if  it  is  to  be,  to  stay.  Not  the  harder  or  the 
easier,  but  whatever  God  may  wish. 
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To  M.  F.  W.  1.6.12. 

....  Here  is  a  story  about  a  dear  old  cousin  of 
mine,  Anna  Maria  Fox  and  her  sister  Caroline  Fox. 
I  quite  well  remember  her  and  her  home  at  Falmouth. 

One  day  they  invited  a  gentleman  to  their  house, 
and  wrote  "  if  you  like  wine,  bring  your  own," 
which  he  did,  since  he  did.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
asked  them  to  dine  and  wrote  "  if  you  like  water 
bring  your  own,"  and  the  dear  innocent  people,  not 
realising  it  to  be  a  joke,  went  with  their  bottles  of 
water  under  their  arms  !  .  .  . 

By  the  way  you  are  not  the  only  person  who  has 
found  the  cuckoo  rather  overpowering  this  year. 
Robin  writes  that  one  in  his  garden  has  been  making 
itself  quite  a  nuisance.  Michael  (my  other  nephew) 
was  trying  to  get  to  sleep  one  day  last  summer  at 
Barmoor,  and  he  said  :  "  Mummy,  I  do  wish  those 
doves  would  coo  themselves  out !  " 

To  M.  F.  W.  2.6.12. 

I  am  glad  you  like  Prof.  Henry  Jones'  book  on 
Browning  ;  it  was  the  first  book  which  "  led  me  out  " 
(if  one  may  so  paraphrase  the  common  word  edu- 
cated) into  the  larger  world  of  bigger  problems  and 
immense  optimism.  The  kind  of  optimism  you  do 
like — the  live  kind  which  knows  how  to  face  all  the 
blackness  and  deepness  of  the  way.  Ever  since  then, 
though  life  is  often  bewilderingly  complex  it  is 
always  jolly  interesting.  .  .  .  Henry  Jones'  book 
on  the  working  faith  of  the  social  reformer  took  me 
the  whole  of  my  August  holiday  last  year.  I  read 
most  of  it  up  in  the  hayfields  above  Ullswater  looking 
across  at  Helvellyn.  I  really  am  a  shockingly  slow 
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reader.     You'll  find  out  some  day  how  very  little  I 
have  read. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  6.6.12. 

The  only  thing  I  shall  have  time  to  put  in  here  is  a 
story  of  a  young  Manchester  woman  Friend  who  was 
asked  to  act  as  doorkeeper  at  Y.M.  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  She  was  told  to  look  out  for  weighty  and 
well-concerned  elderly  people  and  urge  them  into 
the  ministers'  gallery  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding  in 
the  body  of  the  house.  She  took  up  her  position 
at  the  door,  and  the  first  person  to  whom  she  thought 
the  description  applied,  turned  round  on  her  on 
being  addressed  and  said,  "  You  watch  where  I  go 
and  sit  and  then  you* will  know  who  I  am."  Was 
not  that  frightening  ?  So  she  watched,  and  when 
she  saw  him  sit  down  right  in  the  centre  facing  the 
Meeting  with  a  printed  label  behind  his  head,  she 
tore  out  and  asked  the  first  person  she  knew,  "  Has 
Isaac  Sharp  a  sense  of  humour  or  not  ?  "  The 
answer  was  "  Yes  "  ;  so  she  was  saved.  Don't  you 
think  it  does  great  credit  to  Isaac  Sharp  and  to  O.  G. 
for  spotting  him  for  a  man  of  weight  ? 

(N.B. — I  am  told  that  Isaac  Sharp  now  repudiates 
some  of  the  detail  and  says  the  story  is  overloaded 
or  something,  but  that's  nothing.) 

To  M.  F.  W.  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE, 

BISHOPSGATE,  7.6.12. 

The  papers  this  morning  put  in  a  nutshell  the 
answer  to  the  Christianity  and  business  problem. 
This  is  a  platitude  of  course,  but  what  could  be 
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more  incongruous  than  "  National  strike  impending, 
situation  very  critical,"  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"  100  years  ago  ball.     Greatest  of  revels.     Dazzling 
scene.     An    apotheosis    of    dressmaking    that    can* 
find  no  parallel  in  modern  annals,"  on  the  other. 

Pardon  me,  I'm  not  really  as  old  as  I  sound.  The 
sentiments  are  worthy  of  someone  of  70.  But  I'm 
not  blase  really.  Only  .  .  .  real  pleasure  does  not 
come  that  way.  Or  pleasure  may,  but  joy  and  happi- 
ness don't.  As  Ernest  Taylor  said  at  Y.M.  last  year 
in  the  Young  Friends'  Meeting  : — the  hard  things 
to  give  up  are  not  necessarily  motors  and  obvious 
luxuries.  For  Friends  that  is  fairly  easy,  but  it  is 
hard  to  give  up  the  quiet  hours  in  a  country  home 
with  simple  surroundings  and  books  and  leisure. 
Nevertheless  the  obvious  luxuries  must  go,  it  seems 
to  me,  sooner  or  later.  "  Wear  it  as  long  as  thou 
canst." 

Theatres  and  dancing  are  two  of  the  things  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about.  ...  I  have  not  been  to  a 
theatre  for  nine  and  a  half  years.  Nevertheless 
before  deciding  not  to  go  I  should  like  all  Friends  to 
taste  them  and  see  what  they  are  renouncing.  I 
should  love  to  be  with  you  if  ever  you  want  to  go  and 
see  something  really  good.  I  should  break  through 
for  once  without  any  scruples. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

BARMOOR,  4.6.12. 

....  There  is  so  much  to  learn  and  /  feel  often 
what  you  said  in  a  letter  .  .  .  that  only  suffering 
can  teach  one  to  sympathise.  .  .  .  And  I  have  had 
so  little  real  suffering. 
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Spring  is  over  here,  at  least  it  feels  very  Juney 
but  it  has  been  a  May  to  remember. 

The  early  mornings  are  still  a  babel  of  twittering 
and  singing  from  the  birds — an  absolute  riot  of 
sound,  so  level  that  one  need  not  notice  it :  but  when 
you  do  listen  every  voice  can  be  detached  from  the 
hubbub.  I  have  just  been  out  riding  and  the  smell 
of  the  hay  was  everywhere — that  sort  of  bitter- 
sweet smell.  And  the  moor  was  a  wonderful  whiff, 
no  heather  and  no  bog-myrtle  and  I  don't  know  what 
there  was  to  make  the  whole  air  so  fragrant,  but  it 
smelt  like  a  mixture  of  both  of  those  and  the  peaty 
rushy  Scotch  moor  that's  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

REIGATE,  9.6.12. 

Caroline  Stephen  used  to  say  that  when  she  had 
more  things  to  do  in  24  hours  than  could  possibly 
be  done  in  three  days  she  would  go  to  bed  for  two 
days  and  not  do  any  of  them.  Unfortunately  now- 
a-days  people  have  not  strength  of  mind  for  that 
sort  of  thing. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

NEWCASTLE,  12.6.12. 

....  It  was  so  exciting  driving  to  King's  Cross 
early  this  morning.  I  never  knew  before  that  8.30 
A.M.  was  the  smart  time  in  the  Row.  The  whole 
place  was  twinkling  with  horses  and  ladies  and 
cavaliers  and  grooms  and  children,  among  the  trees 
and  along  the  roads  and  through  neighbouring 
streets.  It  was  crawling  with  equestrian  aristocracy. 
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To  M.  F.  W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  13.6.12. 

....  I  have  just  been  out  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
Cemetery  near  here  ;  it  sounds  very  melancholy, 
but  it  is  not  really. 

There  is  a  little  gravestone  bearing  the  name 
John  Alfred  Hodgkin,  a  brother  who  died  the  year 
Edward  was  born.  It  is  up  on  the  hill  facing  South 
with  a  view  up  the  Derwent  Valley  ;  and  overhead 
there  are  little  trees.  It  is  to  me  very  far  from 
being  a  sad  place.  ...  It  makes  quite  a  "  lung  "  in 
the  town. 

X.  Y.  Z.  is  extraordinarily  sensitive  and  unraggable 
so  of  course  he  gets  ragged  somewhat.  But  deep 
down  there  is  a  lot  of  determination  and  a  very 
sensitive  nature.  His  sensitiveness  is  almost  a 
proof  of  that.  That's  not  sense.  But  whenever 
people  have  something  very  sacred  in  their  hearts, 
they  are  generally  extraordinarily  reluctant  to  let 
others  see  it.  That  is  perhaps  why  the  average 
boy's  reserve  is  such  a  lovely  thing. 

To  M.  F.  W.  i6th  June. 

....  Even  in  your  one  year  at  home  between 
The  Mount  and  Oxford  I  expect  you  learnt  something 
of  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  live  at  home  than 
anywhere  else.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  one's 
own  way  and  do  one's  own  things,  and  so  often  the 
little  social  nothings  come  in  and  waste  the  very 
best  part  of  the  day.  In  this  sense  life  at  Cambridge, 
or  school  even,  is  a  selfish  one  compared  with  the 
vacation  or  holidays  at  home — though  perhaps  it 
sounds  contradictory. 
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In  London  I  spent  a  young  fortune  in  leather.  If 
I  go  bankrupt  ever  it  will  not  be  through  gambling 
on  the  turf  or  buying  jewellery  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
ways  of  bankruptcy,  it  will  be  through  buying  solid 
leather  !  I  will  show  you  when  you  come,  and  you 
shall  judge  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  such  a 
thing  in  future  or  not.  The  fact  is  that  for  months 
my  papers,  Australian,  Young  Friends,  Woodbroke 
Scholars  and  Q.M.  have  been  shouting  aloud  for  a 
heavy  filing  cabinet.  (Don't  you  know  what  an 
easy  fallacy  it  is  if  you  are  not  very  business-like 
to  think  that  some  contrivance  or  other  will  make 
all  the  difference  to  one's  character  ?  I  mean  "  you  " 
the  impersonal,  not  you,  M.  F.  W.)  And  as  I  am 
such  a  move-able  person,  I  mean  without  a  home  ! 
I  keep  putting  off  ancf  putting  off  the  purchase  of  a 
permanent  cabinet,  and  have  now  substituted 
leather  wallets  which  travel  with  rne  when  wanted. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

BARMOOR,  18.6.12. 

....  So  much  of  life  is  just  going  on  and  going 
on,  long  after  the  excitement  and  stimulus  has 
faded  .  .  .  there  is  so  much  to  ask  for  that  I  get 
very  lost.  And  then  I  just  come  back  to  the  simple 
longings,  the  simplest  prayers  of  all ;  that  Christ  may 
be  formed  in  those  we  love,  that  our  love  may  be 
more  Christ-like,  more  unmoveable,  that  we  may  be 
kept  sinless  by  some  immense  miracle,  and  by  God's 
side  whatever  happens.  We  must  give  up  trying  to 
hold  His  hand,  and  just  stretch  out  our  hands — even 
if  they  are  just  fists — for  God  to  hold.  There  is  all 
the  difference  .  .  .  between  holding  and  being  held. 
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To  M.  F.  W. 

GLENDALOUGH,  27.6.12. 

The  days  go  so  fast  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
right  date  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  But  I  get  jolly 
times  alone  too  ;  it  is  so  easy  to  go  along  the  foot- 
path to  where  the  two  streams  meet  and  watch  the 
wagtails  that  I  told  you  about  and  talk  to  an  old  goat 
and  a  little  kid  that  are  tied  up  under  the  birch-trees 
—all  of  them  within  fifty  yards  and  quite  quiet.  And 
the  moonlight  over  the  lake  at  night-time,  when  one 
breathes  in  the  peace  of  it  all ;  and  gives,  I  mean  / 
give,  thanks  for  so  much  rich  joy  in  life  and  for  the 
full  slow  tide  of  this  Conference,  and  one's  heart 
(my  heart)  singing.  .  .  . 

To  M.  F.  W. 

GLENDALOUGH,  30.6.12. 

The  Conference  is  finished,  but  we  are  both  just 
trying  to  soak  in  as  much  of  this  wonderful  place  as 
we  can  in  the  3  or  4  days  left.  There  are  endless 
walks  across  mountains  that  I  might  do,  but  the 
fascination  of  this  little  bit  of  sacred  valley  is  too 
strong  for  me.  And  yet  I  feel  I  have  no  imaginative 
power.  .  .  . 

Glendalough  is  the  site  of  the  "  Seven  Churches," 
and  there  are  ruins  almost  in  the  pocket  of  this 
hotel ;  and  ruins  half  a  mile,  a  mile  and  more  distant, 
all  of  them  accessible  along  grass  roads  that  have 
probably  existed  for  1300  years  at  least.  Before  we 
came  here  it  was  described  as  "  magical  "  country 
and  it  certainly  is  full  of  old  lives  that  are  loving 
the  beautiful  places  so  much  more  than  we  ever  can. 

It  is  such  a  delightful  change  too,  from  the  ordinary 
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tourist  "  sight."  There  is  not  6d.  to  pay  every  time 
you  go  into  each  ruin.  The  whole  place  belongs  to 
us  for  the  time  being.  And  though  you  are  not  here 
to  enjoy  it  with  us,  I  hope  you  will  come  some  day. 
Every  name  will  live  in  my  memory  as  associated 
with  this  time.  Do  you  find  that  names  of  places 
are  like  a  sweet  smell,  in  that  after  years  of  forgotten- 
ness  they  can  suddenly  bring  back  all  the  old 
memories  ?  Anyway  you  would  revel  in  Glenda- 
lough  and  I  feel  it  is  a  frightful  come-down  to  ask 
you  to  look  at  mere  ordinary  Northumberland ; 
however  I  won't  apologise,  and  we  have  some  Saints 
there  too.  But  except  for  Ireland  I  suppose  North- 
umbria  would  never  have  been  Christianised  as  it  was. 
You  (M.  F.  W.)  love  these  old  Celtic  Saints.  Yes, 
there  is  something  very  gentle  and  tender  and  holy 
about  their  religion.  England  with  all  its  strength 
and  success  is  not  the  only  answer  that  our  islands 
have  made  to  the  questions  of  life  and  the  soul. 

To  M.  F.  W. 

GLENDALOUGH,  1.7.12. 

I  have  often  meant  to  tell  you  of  Nelly's  drawing- 
master  in  Rome,  a  Signor  Ferrari,  who  was  a  dear 
old  man  and  used  to  be  very  kind  to  his  pupils  when 
they  got  depressed.  Nelly  said  he  used  often  to  come 
behind  and  watch  her  efforts  and  then  hearten  her 
up  with  a  "  Coraggio,  car  a!  "  said  ever  so  caressingly. 
Someone  said  here  last  week  :  "  It  is  the  little  things 
that  take  the  most  courage."  I  wonder  if  I  agree  ? 
We  always  think  of  the  little  things  needing  drudgery 
and  so  forth  and  the  big  ones  courage.  Well,  any- 
way, whether  it  is  for  big  or  for  little  may  I  give  you  a 
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helping  hand  forward  during  these  next  days  and 
weeks  ?  And  if  you  require  courage  then  "Coraggio, 
Cara."  God  bless  you. 


To  E.  S.  B.  20.7.12. 

Love  is  always  the  same,  and  always  different,  and 
can  never  be  talked  about  easily.     So  I  won't  try. 
Only  in  great  peace, 

Thy  loving  GEORGE. 

To  Ernest  E.  Taylor. 

BARMOOR,  20.7.12. 

I  received  your  message  about  the  Settlement 
Tramp  in  Cumberland  ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no  getting 
away  for  me  in  August.  I  am  to  be  at  the  Office  all 
through  the  month. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  all  that  I  could  not  tell 
you  outside  the  Manchester  Meeting  House.  Mary 
Wilson  (of  Selly  Wood)  is  promising  to  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  with  me.  And  we  shall  want  your 
prayers  that  the  Way  may  be  a  way  of  service — 
the  very  best  possible. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say,  for  we  are  naturally 
very  happy  and  full  of  peace.  But  I  do  thank  you 
for  your  friendship  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  at  once — 
now  that  our  engagement  is  to  be  known. 

To  the  same.  22,7.12. 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
myself,  and  we  do  very  much  appreciate  all  that  you 
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say.  I  don't  think  we  are  ignoring  the  future  with 
all  its  possibilities  ;  but  it  is  so  big  one  cannot  look 
at  it  without  first — trembling,  and  then — trusting. 

And  we  know  that  we  have  your  prayers  and  help 
whatever  may  come. 

To  Mary  F.  Wilson. 

C/o  RUFUS  JONES, 

HAVERFORD,  PA., 
14.10.12. 

....  My  luggage  has  gone  astray  and  all 
Saturday  I  was  quite  bothered  about  it.  The  absurd 
thing  is  that  the  American  check  system  is  infallible 
and  I've  done  exactly  what  I  was  told  all  through.- 
In  future  I  feel  like  going  my  good  old  English  way 
"  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto  "  as  W.  C.  B.  says. 

They  chafnngly  tell  me  that  the  best  part  of  me  is 
in  England,  the  next  best  part  is  in  New  York  and 
only  the  insignificant  remainder  is  here  at  Haverford. 

Friends  here  have  been  most  delightful.  It  is  just 
like  England — the  sort  of  England  in  a  summer  halo 
that  one  does  not  often  get.  I  wish  thou  couldst 
have  shared  the  sight  of  the  large  Meeting  House 
yesterday  morning  filled  with  Students  and  others. 
Subdued  sunlight  and  open  windows,  and  inside  a 
great  cool  atmosphere  of  peacefulness.  To-day  we 
start  West  and  shall  have  no  doubt  cathedrals 
instead  of  Meeting-houses  and  organ  playing  instead 
of  harmonious  silence.  .  .  .  W.  C.  B.  and  his  wife 
who  have  just  come  are  a  great  strength.  His 
address  on  worship  last  evening  was  most  apt  and 
splendid  in  every  way. 
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To  M.  F.  W. 

WAYNESVILLE,  OHIO,  27.10.12. 

....  It  has  been  a  time  of  radiant  sunshine, 
and  Waynesville  is  a  dear  place.  The  two  Meetings 
facing  one  another  leave  a  sort  of  sad  place  in  one's 
mind  that  all  the  beauty  of  the  country  cannot 
dispel ;  but  we  are  very  glad  to  have  come. 

To-morrow  we  proceed  to  Earlham  College,  and 
after  that  I  turn  my  face  homeward  finally. 

....  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  our  coming 
home  pleased  with  ourselves  and  feeling  that  a  great 
work  has  been  carried  through  ;  but  all  the  same  I 
am  just  perfectly  happy  in  going  on  quietly  and 
leaving  the  rest  and  the  results.  Thanks  for  thy 
letter  saying  thou  art  feeling  strong  for  me.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  is  like  my  end  of  it,  just  going  on  with  the 
work  here  to  the  very  best  of  my  powers — often 
unable  to  think  much  definitely  about  you  all,  dear 
English  people,  and  often  an  aching  to  be  more  useful 
to  you  through  prayer — yet  knowing  that  work  does 
make  me  strong  for  thee.  That  I  am  some  use  to 
thee  so  long  as  I  am  keeping  close  to -the  mysterious 
source  of  power. 

But  I  am  often  weak  and  tired.  .  .  .  And  yet  I 
am  always  happy  in  the  safest  shelter  of  all,  the 
knowledge  that  nothing  can  separate  us  really. 

....  Walking  up  from  the  station  just  now 
Ernest  has  been  laying  a  concern  upon  me  for  our 
life  and  our  home  at  Newcastle.  He  says  that 
together  we  may  be  able  to  help  in  the  most  difficult 
yet  most  enjoyable  work  of  all — the  work  of  the  ones 
and  the  twos — not  helping  the  Meeting  in  big  ways 
but  helping  much  more  by  putting  our  home  at  the 
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disposal  of  people,  so  that  lonely  people  can  come 
easily  and  freely. 

This  is  only  a  breath  (or  a  sigh)  of  sunshine  from 
Ohio. 

To  Ernest  E.  Taylor. 

CLIFTON  DOWN  HOTEL,  11.4.1913. 

Yes,  our  plans  are  pretty  well  settled.  Life  at 
Banbury  begins  after  Whitsuntide,  and  will  be  fairly 
strenuous  during  the  summer,  as  I  am  learning  a 
little  of  the  elementary  work  of  Junior  Clerk  at  the 
Brackley  Bank — going  to  and  fro  every  day. 

After  the  summer  I  shall  begin  my  regular  training 
at  Banbury,  and  though  the  hours  are  not  long  the 
work  will  be  fairly  continuous  if  all  goes  well.  It  is 
delightful  to  think  of  a  more  or  less  stationary  life 
and  I  welcome  the  thought  of  a  home.  Excuse  my 
talking  away  like  this. 

To  his  Mother. 

BRACKLEY,  26.5.13. 

To-day  I  am  sitting  in  the  Bank  garden  after 
closing.  The  day  is  so  hot  and  this  strip  of  garden 
so  delicious  I  am  not  hurrying  back  to  Banbury 
especially  as  Mary  is  away.  I  am  sitting  under  a 
weeping  elm  on  the  raised  lawn  with  a  quiet  country 
view  over  the  local  cricket  fields  to  the  hills  and  the 
haze  beyond.  .  .  . 

After  writing  yesterday  I  read  the  F.Q.E.  and 
Mary  read  the  Mrs  Creighton  part  aloud.  I  did  love 
it.  I  suppose  it  is  George  Newman.  Somehow  or 
other  it  does  manage  to  give  Father's  stature — his 
height,  width,  and  depth,  and  opens  out  all  sorts 
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of  ideas  that  we  were  so  accustomed  to  we  hardly 
took  in.  Or  at  least  that  is  what  I  feel — and  what  I 
expect  to  go  on  feeling  more  and  more.  But  it  does 
make  love  more  precious  than  ever. 

To  L.  V.  H. 

3-8.13. 

....  It  is  lovely  to  feel  we  need  not  try  to  sum 
up  any  life  in  words.  We  have  got  past  words. 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  were  getting  past  even  the 
need  to  understand  life.  It  may  be  (and  often  is  for 
me)  intellectual  laziness  of  a  kind,  but  it  is  also  very 
near  to  such  deep  thankfulness  and  a  humble  trust 
that  I  don't  trouble  to  analyse  it.  ...  Life  is 
exceedingly  good  and  I  am  very  thankful.  But  very 
strenuous  in  some  ways. 

To  his  Mother. 

BANBURY,  26.1.14. 

....  On  Monday  of  last  week  I  went  to  a  meeting 
for  getting  people  keen  on  compulsory  service  ;  and 
the  Town  Hall  was  empty  except  for  a  few  objectors. 
The  three  military  men  on  the  platform  all  wore 
spats  and  the  chief  speaker  was  an  uneducated 
little  bounder  who  talked  about  Mesopotamia,  "  an 
Assyrian  town,"  and  didn't  know  that  Sunderland 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  were  one  and  the  same 
place.  Altogether  it  was  quite  funny. 

To  the  same. 

9.8.14. 

....  Things  are  so  hung  up  until  we  know 
what  is  going  to  happen,  it  just  leaves  one  rather 
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gasping.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  nothing  but  a 
few  extra  boats  stand  between  us  and  the  "  enemy  " 
(as  we  now  have  to  call  our  Germans)  walking  over 
these  fields.  It  will  do  us  all  a  lot  of  good,  no  doubt, 
teaching  us  virtues  that  we  need  to  be  taught  like 
patience  and  humbleness  and  reliance  on  God.  But 
I  don't  want  people  like  you  to  be  taught  these 
things. 

....  To-night  I  have  been  hearing  at  Meeting 
the  account  of  the  work  for  Alien  Enemies  by  Mrs 
Thomas  and  her  daughter  Henrietta.     The  latter  is  a 
person  I  had  always  heard  a  great  deal  about  but 
never  met.     She  is  a  very  wonderful  person  and  I 
almost   envied   her   the   American   passport   which 
enables  her  to  go  to  and  fro,  doing  such  splendid 
work.     The  whole   thing  was  very  thrilling.     She 
was  very  strong  on  the  way  Germany  still  copies  us. 
As  soon  as  we  put  innocent  Germans  into  Concentra- 
tion Camps,  she  did  ditto.     As  soon  as  she  learned 
that  we  had  an  Emergency  Committee  for  Alien 
Enemies  in   London,    they  started   one  in   Berlin. 
Hate  breeds  hate  ;  just  as  surely  love  and  faith  make 
for  love  and  trust. 

To  the  same. 

13.12.14. 

I  think  X—    -  coming  to  meeting  in  khaki  is  much 
more  astonishing  to  me  (and  more  difficult  to  take  in 

as  a  new  fact)  than  Captain  Y .  However  we  shall 

see.  How  different  all  these  things  will  look  after 
a  few  years.  I  used  to  dislike  the  unkind  people 
who  said  during  the  Boer  War  :  "  You  wait  10  years 
and  see  if  we  are  not  right  "  and  now  I  am  doing  just 
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the  same ;  because  I  believe  after  10  years  the 
exceeding  righteousness  of  our  cause  will  have  had 
several  cold  douches  of  enlightenment. 

....  I  am  glad  your  days  are  full,  if  not  too 
full.  Don't  let  yourself  be  mastered  by  old  Time. 
A  good  servant  but  a  bad  master.  Chuck  things 
off  and  throw  them  over  somehow.  And  forgive 
me  for  saying  what  it  is  so  easy  to  say  and  so  hard 
to  carry  out. 

To  R.  H.  Hodgkin. 

BANBURY,  24.8.14. 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  I  knew  you  were  feeling 
this  war  very  much,  but  I  think  your  letter  did  make 
me  see  better  exactly  how  deeply  it  was  hurting 
you. 

We  do  want,  each  in  our  own  way  perhaps,  to  feel 
the  nation's  sorrow  and  enter  into  that ;  and  after- 
wards to  try  and  feel  with  the  great  roll  of  the  Psalm 
that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be 
moved.  Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean  when  you 
speak  as  a  student  of  history  that  England's  fate 
hangs  in  the  balance  these  days.  But  I  utterly 
disagree  really.  England's  fate  hangs  in  the  balance 
at  moments  of  moral  choice  when  she  may  choose 
right  and  may  choose  wrong.  But  this  is  not  such 
a  moment — unless  we  have  lost  balance  in  the 
general  welter  and  are  really  fighting  on  a  low  plane— 
e.g.  "  To  smash  Germany."  In  which  case  we  have 
decided,  and  gone  over  the  Niagara  of  evil.  But 
there  ;  this  is  rather  big  talk  for  such  a  small  kettle, 
and  I  really  do  watch  the  news  very  intently  and 
eagerly.  .  .  . 
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To  his  Mother. 

BANBURY,  Jan.  1915. 

Mary  and  I  are  getting  more  and  more  to  see  that 
there  is  no  half  way  to  the  peace  point  of  view.  Last 

week  we  had  a  big  talk  with  Z on  it  all.    To-night 

we  have  had  another  one  with  Q who  has  made 

us  feel  once  again  how  difficult  it  is  to  take  peace 
peaceably  and  without  heat. 

To  the  same  (on  the  receipt  of  a  bound  volume  of 
Pamphlets  by  Thomas  Hodgkin). 

Thanks  so  much  for  this  store-house  of  dear 
words.  It  is  nice  to  feel  he  can  still  (in  such  a  small 
way,  for  it  must  feel  small)  be  the  "  Enquire  within 
on  every  subject  "  which  we  used  to  say  he  was,  in 
fun.  He  must  love  to  have  us  asking  questions  now 
that  puzzle  us,  and  I  expect  he  knows  all  the  answers 
still.  .  .  . 

The  war  brings  far  more  lessons  as  to  how  to  live 
during  times  of  peace  than  it  does  as  to  the  present 
when  everything  is  paralysed. 

To  the  same  (in  special  anxiety  about  one  of  her  other 
children] . 

....  I  don't  think  there's  any  outward  kind  of 
comfort.  But  I  long  to  feel  everything  just  alongside 
of  you  and  with  you.  So  long  as  we  have  a  big  enough 
Hope  that  God  is  holding  everything  most  mightily, 
our  suffering  may  be  of  some  avail.  But  oh  !  how 
I  wish  I  could  shield  you  who  have  suffered  so  much. 

I  think  that  Bliicher  with  red-hot  decks  and  the 
whole  ship  blazing  made  one  feel  something  of  the 
Titanic  horror,  but  I  do  long  to  be  able  to  sorrow 
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more  over  everything  war  brings.  Simply  to  picture 
it  is  not  enough,  unless  we  feel  the  same  sort  of  pity 
Christ  felt,  the  travail  over  "the  wrong  of  it  all.  And 
I  don't. 

To  the  same.  February,  1915. 

It  is  curious  to  see  at  the  bottom  of  our  hill  a 
soldier  standing  in  the  street  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  both  hands  busily  knitting  at  some  sort 
of  grey  jersey.  A  year  ago — soldiers  knitting  in  the 
streets  of  Banbury  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

We  had  a  jolly  baby  party  at  the  Braithwaites 
one  afternoon  this  week.  I  arrived,  after  Bank,  to 
find  a  crowd  of  grown-ups  and  children  on  the  floor 
of  the  Castle  House  drawing-room,  and  I  was  busy 
talking  to  someone  when  Alan  caught  sight  of  me, 
charged  across  the  room  walking  upright  and, 
tripping  over  a  dress,  fell,  picked  himself  up,  and 
came  on  into  my  arms.  It  was  lovely. 

Still  there's  quite  a  lot  of  devil  developing  in  the 
young  man  just  now. 

To  the  same.  April.     1915. 

I  sent  Violet's  letter  on  to  Lily.  Her  hotel  experi- 
ence does  sound  rather  forlorn.  I  suppose  the  great 
ease  of  travelling  during  the  last  few  years  has  to 
some  extent  spoilt  us.  We  must  prepare  now  to  go 
.back  to  the  days  when  to  make  a  journey  really 
meant  a  great  adventure  and  accompanied  by  all 
manner  of  precautions. 

To  the  same.  25.11.15. 

I  have  just  had  a  little  visit  from  an  elderly  gentle- 
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man  trying  to  recruit  me.  He  was  beautifully  polite 
and  tactful  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  A.  G. 
said  he  wanted  a  reporter  to  be  present  whenever  I 
was  interviewed  ! 

To  the  same. 

BANBURY,  31.1.16  (after  the  special  Y.M.) 

The  most  refreshing  people  at  Y.M.  were  the  young- 
old  Friends  like  W.  L.  (Vi  said  he  spoke  like  Father) 
and  the  old-young  ones.  The  cautious  worldly 
people  (like  -  — )  and  the  fiery  militants  in  the 
young  camp  both  need  some  leaven.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  steer  a  perfectly  courageous  course  which 
shall  be  quiet  and  Chris  tlike.  She  will  tell  you  all 
the  spicy  little  bits  of -our  very  full  and  joyful  time 
together. 

The  final  meeting  of  silence  in  that  bright  room  of 
happy  people  was  very  impressive,  and  then  came  the 
dark  streets  with  military  bands  playing  and  motors 
tearing  along  in  the  night.  Light  and  happiness  and 
faith  suddenly  changed  into  darkness  and  drums  and 
sorrow  and  fear.  But  there  were  no  Zepps,  though  I 
don't  think  either  of  us  feared  them. 

To  the  same.  BANBURY,  29.4.17. 

....  Yesterday  I  spent  a  long  afternoon  at  the 
Tribunal.  The  C.O.  case  I  was  waiting  for  must  have 
come  last  on  the  whole  list.  On  the  whole  I  liked 
the  Chairman  and  his  people  better,  but  there  is  an 
extraordinary  chasm  between  these  comfortable  old 
gentlemen  and  the  hard-working  farmers  and  trades- 
people who  cannot  express  themselves  and  who 
naturally  feel  that  they  cannot  put  into  their  answers 
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the  whole  life-time  of  practical  farming  which 
separates  them  from  their  judges.  The  man  who  got 
the  shortest  hearing  and  the  easiest  decision  was  a 
Public  House  keeper  of  41,  strong  and  active.  His 
wife  had  some  eye  trouble  and  therefore  could  not 
manage  alone. 

To  all  the  shepherds  and  tradespeople  who  had 
mothers  and  wives  dependent  on  them,  the  Chairman 
suggested  they  should  sell  the  business  and  stop  it. 
I  don't  know  why  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  the 
same  answer  could  be  given  to  a  Publican. 

To  L.  V.  H.  BANBURY,  12.11.16. 

I  feel  the  only  thing  I  want  to  share  urgently  before 
we  meet  is  this  letter  from  Mrs  Lucas  and  the  cutting 
which  brought  me  news  of  Tim's  death.  It  is  a  great 
piece  of  me  gone.  More  than  I  knew.  But  it  is 
rather  blessed  to  be  inside  sorrow — don't  you  under- 
stand ?  And  the  last  letter  I  had  from  Lucas  was 
in  1912,  meditating  his  children  being  brought  up 
as  Friends  I  And  I  said  "  plenty  of  time,"  never 
dreaming  of  a  war  or  death. 

....  About  10  days  ago  I  felt  a  distinct  change 
coming  over  everybody  round  here — people  whom  I 
met,  all  the  ordinary  farmers  and  shop  people,  much 
more  tender  and  less  militant,  tired  of  the  war  and  to 
some  extent  even  disillusionised. 

Rough  draft  of  an  answer  to  a  letter  in  The  Friend. 
(Never  sent.) 

1916. 

Your  correspondent  has  certainly  reached  a  remark- 
able conclusion  when  he  states  that  the  pacifists  are 
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hindering  the  cause  of  Peace.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
that  he  uses  the  word  "  peace  "  in  a  sense  which  is 
different  from  our  use  of  the  word.  He  may  mean  a 
victorious  peace  with  Germany  "  crushed,"  or  he  may 
mean  peace  in  the  accepted  sense  such  as  Europe 
enjoyed  for  more  than  forty  years  after  1870.  The 
pacifists  are  proud  to  maintain  that  that  sort  of 
peace  does  not  satisfy  them. 

But  if  your  correspondent  really  desires  a  living 
and  a  lasting  peace  founded  upon  friendship,  his  pro- 
position becomes  even  more  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  examination.  The  peacemakers  are  accused  of 
hindering  the  cause  of  peace.  It  sounds  like  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  We  almost  begin  to  think  there 
may  be  a  half-truth  struggling  to  emerge  from  it. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  war,  a  neighbour 
of  mine  told  me  most  emphatically  that  Norman 
Angell  and  his  followers  were  responsible  for  the  war. 
But  for  them  Germany  would  have  refrained  from 
bluffing  England. 

Now  the  balance  of  power  may  have  been  so 
delicately  adjusted  that  a  very  slight  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  pacifists  might  conceivably  have 
precipitated  war ;  but  this  would  condemn  the 
whole  system  of  armaments — not  the  pacifist  inter- 
ference which  upsets  the  equipoise. 

If  all  our  peace  aspirations  for  Englishmen  could  be 
attained  and  we  as  a  nation  laid  down  our  arms,  we 
should  be  a  provocation  to  any  strong  invader,  and 
we  should  therefore  "  cause  the  war  "  ;  but  that  is 
the  essence  of  Christianity  :  that  in  spite  of  the 
provocation  we  are  to  face  the  danger  rather  than  do 
wrong. 
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In  fact  wherever  in  the  world  evil  has  established 
a  system  of  evil,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
cut  away  the  tangle  without  causing  some  prelimin- 
ary suffering,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  charge  the 
very  agency  working  for  good  with  having  caused 
the  suffering. 

X.,  one  of  the  staunch  supporters  of  the  anti- 
opium  agitation  20  years  ago,  was  in  this  manner 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  causing  great  hardship  to 
the  opium  growers  in  British  India. 

In  Modern  Egypt  Lord  Cromer  says  that  the  action 
of  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  in  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment's desire  to  make  use  of  Zebehr,  a  notorious 
slave-dealer,  "  though  well-intentioned,  was  mis- 
chievous." He  even  maintains  that  they  were 
responsible  for  throwing  back  the  Soudan  into  greater 
slavery.  Wherever  good  and  evil  come  into  contact 
the  same  argument  can  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  evil. 

Do  we  not  all  know  the  complaint  that  there  is  too 
much  education  now-a-days  ?  It  is  said  to  produce 
crime  in  England  and  sedition  in  our  dependencies. 

The  good  may  be  incomplete  and  powerless  to 
remedy  evils  all  at  once,  but  right  does  remain  right 
and  wrong  remains  wrong.  If  we  are  really  to  keep 
our  pacifists  locked  up  for  fear  of  their  prolonging 
the  bitterness  of  war,  we  have  reached  a  posi- 
tion almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  man  who 
murdered  his  wife  by  ^continuing  to  poison  her. 
Small  doses  of  a  poison  were  given  regularly  and 
increasingly  over  a  long  period  without  anyone 
knowing,  and  then  the  husband  stopped  the  poison 
suddenly  and  the  wife  died. 
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If  the  dreadful  medicine  of  war  is  really  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  Europe,  we  must  all  help  to  ad- 
minister it,  otherwise  we  are  guilty  of  murder. 

No,  the  argument  breaks  down. 

Where  we  do  want  help  is  to  be  better  pacifists 
and  more  earnest  lovers  of  men. 

To  his  Wife. 

TIFLIS,  18.5.16. 

....  I  send  you  our  "  visiting  card."  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  describe  Harold. 
There  is  no  word  for  "  Reverend."  First  of  all  they 
put  one  word  which  was  wrong,  and  we  asked  them  to 
put  simply  "  Clergyman,"  now  this  word  which  they 
have  put  is  wrong.  Why  they  would  not  put 
"  Clergyman  "  I  don't  know.  "  Highborn  "  is  the 
nearest  equivalent  for  what  they  have  got.  Harold 
tells  me  that  in  Burma  one  of  the  natives  wrote  to 
him  a  letter  and  wanted  to  make  sure  of  the  title,  so 
began  the  letter  "  Reverend  Enormity." 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  language,  we  are  afraid  the 
visiting  card  may  be  full  of  "  Reverend  Enormities." 

Harold  was  asked  by  the  Exarch  to  go  and  attend 
a  few  hours'  ceremony  of  opening  a  new  church. 
The  Exarch  promised  to  "  send  his  horse  into  the 
hotel."  When  it  arrived,  his  horse  was  a  splendid 
equipage  ;  and  as  H.  J.  B.  drove  through  the  streets, 
everyone  saluted  him  as  if  he  were  the  Exarch.  .  .  . 

Of  course  we  shall  feel  much  more  comfortable 
when  we  really  see  the  conditions  in  the  villages 
instead  of  getting  everything  by  hearsay.  Last 
week  we  had  some  busy  days.  .  .  . 

Thursday   was    another   long   day ;  after   a   full 
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morning  and  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  tea, 
supper  and  a  motor  drive  at  the  —  — s.  .  .  .  By  the 
way  we  have  great  difficulty  with  our  hostesses  and 
their  names.  This  Madam  does  not  like  being 
called  "  Madam  "  and  expects  us  to  call  her  "  Barbara 
Alexandrovna  "  every  time  we  address  her.  It  is 
very  difficult.  They  have  been  very  very  kind  to  us. 
At  ten  o'clock  when  all  good  people  think  of  going 
to  bed,  we  had  to  hurry  back  to  the  Hotel  to  go  out 
and  attend  a  Shakespeare  soiree.  Oh,  it  was  hot ; 
but  the  enthusiasm  was  tremendous,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  come  up  smiling  and  make  our 
bows  as  the  first  cousins  ten  times  removed  from 
Shakespeare.  Alfred  recited  a  sonnet  and  we  all 
went  and  had  supper  to  show  them  how  English 
people  took  their  food.  (At  least  30  people  came  to 
watch  us  eat.) 

To  his  Wife.  TIFLIS,  7.5.16. 

....  We  had  a  dear  little  earthquake  this  after- 
noon. It  is  quite  in  the  region  of  such  things. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  kind 
that  lifts  you  up  and  knocks  you  from  underneath 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  and  the  kind  that  is  described 
as  moving  laterally — like  the  skin  of  a  horse  when 
a  fly  settles  on  it.  Ours  was  the  latter  kind. 

To  his  Wife. 

AMERICAN  MISSION, 

URUMIA,  N.W.  PERSIA, 
6.6.16. 

Yesterday  morning  they  asked  me  to  "  lead," 
i.e.  take  the  service,  i.e.  Meeting  of  the  Station,  i.e. 
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conduct  a  sort  of  service  for  half  an  hour  or 
more. 

Fortunately  they  had  a  nice  hymn  book  and  knew 
three  of  the  hymns  I  had  chosen — very  special  hymns 
of  mine  as  thou  knowest,  "  For  all  the  Saints,"  "  O 
Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go,"  and  "  The  sands  of 
Time."  It  was  a  little  bit  difficult  at  first.  Curiously 
enough  the  thing  that  shocked  them  or  surprised 
them  was  that  I,  a  Friend,  carried  round  with  me  a 
2d.  Prayer  Book  that  Mother  and  I  picked  up  in 
Birmingham.  We  had  the  General  Thanksgiving 
and  two  or  three  other  Church  of  England  prayers 
that  I  am  fond  of — like  our  morning  reading  touch 
at  home — and  then  I  spoke  on  that  verse  I  wrote  to 
thee  about  (John  i.  31). which  seemed  the  only  thing 
that  was  specially  new  to  me  and  it  fitted  in  with 
Mission  work  as  well  as  anything  that  I  could  say. 

After  the  little  service  was  over,  I  attended  the 
Station  Meeting,  i.e.  the  weekly  business  meeting, 
and  -  -'s  little  son,  aged  four,  came  in  and  played  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse  by  his  Mother's  chair  on  the  floor. 
And  I  thought  of  Alan,  for  whom  I  really  get  desper- 
ately homesick  sometimes. 

To  his  Wife. 

DILMAN,  13.6.16. 

....  Our  host  has  just  told  us  an  interesting 
story  of  one  of  the  Mountain  Syrians  (from  the  other 
side  of  the  Turkish  Frontier).  There  was  a  girl  of 
15  who  left  her  village  home  last  October  when  the 
Kurds  came.  I  think  she  was  accompanying  her 
father  (or  guardian  perhaps)  but  after  two  or  three 
days  travelling  she  lost  her  party  and  wandered 
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among  the  mountains  for  some  days  before  she  could 
find  her  home  again.  She  had  set  her  heart  on  get- 
ting back  to  her  own  village,  but  when  at  last  she  got 
there,  the  place  was  empty  except  for  one  old  woman 
who  had  a  store  of  wheat.  And  these  two  lived 
together  in  a  house  until  the  old  woman  died.  Still 
the  girl  could  not  bring  herself  to  part  with  her  one 
friend,  and  for  two  or  three  days  kept  the  body  in 
the  house  with  her  for  company.  Finally  she  had  to 
drag  it  out,  but  had  no  strength  for  more  than  that. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  winter  another 
lot  of  Kurdish  or  Turkish  soldiers  came  through  the 
village. 

Some  of  the  common  soldiers  began  to  abuse  her, 
but  she  managed  to  appeal  to  the  chief,  and  he  was  so 
touched  by  her  story  that  he  gave  orders  for  her  to 
be  left  alone.  In  spite  of  this  one  of  the  men  under 
him  came  and  stole  her  wheat  supply  and  once  more 
she  was  faced  with  starvation.  However  she  got  a 
store  of  potatoes  and  measured  out  a  ration  of  2 
potatoes  a  day.  Then  later  she  reduced  it  to  one 
potato.  She  tried  to  eat  the  grasses  and  roots  but 
they  made  her  so  sick  she  felt  that  would  not  do, 
but  by  means  of  mixing  up  her  one  potato  with  these 
herbs  she  managed  to  accustom  herself  to  it.  And  so 
the  winter  dragged  along — from  October  to  March, 
when  at  last  she  could  get  out  into  the  country  and 
find  more  roots  and  things  to  eat.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Russians  entered  the  village  and  when  they  saw 
the  smoke  curling  up  from  one  house,  the  Command- 
ant sent  a  Syrian  boy  to  enquire  who  lived  there. 

The  boy  thought  they  were  sure  to  be  Kurds  there, 
so  he  put  his  gun  through  the  window  and  fired  it 
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off.  This  frightened  the  girl  more  than  anything 
the  whole  winter,  and  as  she  heard  him  speak  Kurdish 
she  thought  he  must  be  a  Kurd.  However  at  last 
he  tried  speaking  Syrian  and  she  answered  joyously 
—and  lo  and  behold  !  they  were  first  cousins. 

She  has  now  been  brought  into  hospital  here,  very 
emaciated  and  ill ;  and  we  expect  to  see  her. 

To  his  Wife. 

TlFLIS,  28.4.16. 

....  The  accommodation  at  the  hotel  was  one 
room  for  8  people,  so  the  Mayor  kindly  put  a  sort 
of  Town  Hall  annexe  at  our  disposal.  It's  all  very 
well  having  your  meals  at  an  Institution  and  living 
in  a  ball  room  but  we*  got  rather  bored  with  the 
major  domo  who  continued  to  treat  us  as  a  public 
institution  right  through  the  night.  He  would  walk 
in  after  we  were  in  bed  and  came  in  early  in  the 
morning  to  get  himself  some  breakfast  off  our  table. 
And  men  were  hovering  about  everywhere,  even  the 
bath  was  not  private.  ... 

At  breakfast,  S was  helping  himself  to  a 

cigarette  when  the  old  waiter  came  behind  and 
calmly  took  one  too,  reaching  right  over  his  shoulder 

to  do  it.  When  I  asked  S about  it  afterwards  he 

said  "  Oh  yes,  certainly.  That  is  a  mark  of  confi- 
dence. It  shows  they  trust  you.  A  man  will  come 
and  ask  to  borrow  your  watch  for  two  days  to  show 
that  he  believes  in  you." 

Saturday. 

Yesterday  we  dashed  off  to  about  6  Orphanages 
filled  with  Armenian  children,  .  We  had  tea 
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at  one  Orphanage,  in  a  garden  overlooking  the  valley. 
White  lilac  was  presented  to  us  and  all  the  children 
danced.  .  .  .  But  there  is  too  much  to  say  about 
the  Orphanages  altogether.  The  children  looked 
well.  The  baby  place  was  the  saddest,  with  the 
look  of  intolerable  strain  stamped  on  the  faces  of 
the  young  mothers.  ...  I  do  admire  Harold's 
statesmanlike  way  of  dealing  with  things.  He  is 
always  composed  and  firm  and  polite.  .  .  .  Since 
beginning  this  letter  we  have  been  walking  over  the 
hills.  First  of  all  at  the  top  of  the  Funicular  we 
got  a  glorious  view  of  Kasbek,  the  highest  peak  in 
this  part  of  the  Caucasus.  We  also  saw  an  old  crow 
baiting  an  eagle  in  the  air.  I  suppose  the  crow  can 
manoeuvre  too  quickly  for  the  heavier  eagle — like 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ships  and  the  Armada.  We  have 
seen  some  jolly  beetles  and  a  few  flowers  and  lizards, 
but  these  hills  are  cropped  too  close  by  the  sheep  so 
it  has  not  been  like  a  Swiss  meadow  of  spring  flowers. 

6.5.16. 

My  days  are  exceedingly  full,  but  I  know  I  can 
get  there  if  I  make  time  (near  the  beginning  of  the 
day  especially).  Please  ask  for  help  for  this  for  me. 
It  is  so  lovely  to  get  close,  and  one's  days  are  such 
a  tangled  rush  if  one  does  not  make  the  effort. 
Perhaps  living  in  a  room  with  two  others  is  part  of 
the  difficulty  ! 

....  On  the  whole  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Russia  is  much  the  best  country  I  have  ever 
been  in  for  getting  about  at  shops  and  cafes  without 
knowing  the  language.  Wherever  there  are  crowds, 
it  is  always  a  good-humoured  crowd.  And  of  course 
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I  find  myself  making  plans  for  when  we  shall  come 
together. 

To  his  Wife. 

KHOI,  PERSIA,  18.6.16. 

....  Last  night  we  came  to  rest  in  this  com- 
fortable room  in  a  Syrian  preacher's  house.  In 
Persia  a  bare  white  room  always  looks  furnished 
with  a  couple  of  rugs  on  the  floor  and  needs  no  other 
furniture  beyond  our  camp  beds,  though  here  we 
found  two  chairs  and  a  small  table.  ...  I  can  hear 
a  stork  chattering  in  some  tree  tops,  and  the 
hoo-poo-poo  of  the  hoopoo  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  thing  in  Persia,  like  the  Tui  song  of 
New  Zealand. 

It  is  a  little  harder  and  more  mechanical  than  our 
cuckoo  but  one  of  our  American  friends  had  never 
noticed  that  both  birds  were  here  in  Persia,  so  they 
are  somewhat  similar.  On  one  occasion  we  forced 
him  to  admit  that  it  was  a  cuckoo  he  was  listening 
to. 

We  had  supper  on  Thursday  with  M—  -  the  great 
chief  (spiritual  and  temporal  of  the  Nestorian 
Christians  from  the  mountains  of  Turkey).  He  had 
a  black  turban  round  his  head  and  a  bright  smiling 
face.  His  sister  who  speaks  English  well  and  has 
read  a  good  deal  was  our  hostess.  She  wore  a  red 
fez,  and  her  grey  hair  in  a  plait  down  her  back. 
She  looked  somewhere  between  30  and  50  but  it  was 
hard  to  say  where.  Considering  all  they  went 
through  last  summer  I  expect  it  is  really  nearer  30. 

For  some  months  they  were  up  in  the  highest 
mountains  absolutely  beleaguered  by  Kurds,  and 
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had  nothing  to  eat  but  their  own  sheep.     No  bread, 
and  a  scarcity  of  salt,  I  believe,  for  most  of  the  time. 

To  his  Wife. 

VAN,  26.6.16. 

Our  journey  to  Van  felt  very  like  a  sort  of  home- 
coming. We  did  three  days  pretty  hard  travelling. 
One  of  the  nights  I  slept  out  of  doors  to  avoid  fleas, 
and  then  in  the  morning  we  found  the  ground  under 
our  beds  alive  and  frolicking  with  them.  I  was 
perched  on  top  of  a  rock  with  a  mountain  stream 
frolicking  below.  And  high  up  in  the  sky  our  sky 
line  of  crags  made  the  moonrise  late,  and  the  stars 
were  glorious.  Still,  those  days  were  hot,  thirsty 
days  with  short  nights  and  strange  meals.  When  we 
got  to  the  last  point  just  before  sunset  we  were  told 
Van  was  only  7  versts  (4  miles  away),  but  those 
versts  took  us  nearly  2  hours,  for  our  driver  con- 
trived a  sort  of  obstacle  race  for  his  poor  tired  horses. 
Then  when  we  got  home  we  had  a  very  merry  party. 
.  .  .  We  finished  off  2  samovars  and  2  teapots  full 
of  hot  water,  also  a  jug  of  fresh  milk  which  was 
extraordinarily  welcome.  And  we  talked  and  talked. 
It  was  a  great  pinnacle  of  the  journey  ! 

....  On  Saturday  we  rode  down  to  the  lake  and 
had  a  swim  before  breakfast.  It  is  not  much  more 
salt  than  the  sea,  only  it  contains  borax,  so  you  come 
out  feeling  most  beautifully  slipper}/  all  over ! 
Van,  the  town,  stretches  for  about  four  miles,  so  we 
feel  rather  far  away  from  the  fortress  and  the  lake 
which  are  at  the  other  end  of  things.  Here  we  are 
at  the  edge  of  the  town  and  the  plain  stretches 
straight  up  to  the  rocky  Varak  mountain.  .  .  . 
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On  the  journey  here  we  found  2  huge  snakes 
lying  coiled  up  in  the  sun,  and  Alfred  also  found  a 
little  viper  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road  which  he 
pushed  out  of  harm's  way,  using  his  fingers.  Any- 
thing alive  fascinates  him  and  makes  him  beam  all 
over  his  face.  Even  "  bugs."  (A  Leighton  Park 
School  expression  for  any  insect  life.)  We  were 
rather  amused  at  one  place  where  our  hosts  came 
up  to  our  bedroom  in  the  morning  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  had  not  been  much  bothered 
with  fleas.  I  suppose  our  hosts  don't  ask  that  sort 
of  question  in  England,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe. 

To-morrow  we  start  home  and  by  this  day  week 
the  back  of  the  journey  to  England  will  be  broken  ! 

....  One  of  the  quite  famous  Armenian 
Generals  came  to  lunch  on  Saturday.  By  way  of 
welcoming  us  and  making  us  feel  at  home  he  said, 
"  Though  you  are  all  elderly  people,  you  are  orphans, 
and  we  wish  to  make  you  feel  at  home." 

Now  I  must  stop  for  the  present,  probably  to 
continue  on  the  journey.  Ever  my  dear  wife  thy 
elderly  orphan, 

G.  L.  H. 
To  his  Wife. 

KHOI,  30.6.16. 

We  accomplished  our  journey  from  Van  in  three 
days,  taking  turn  and  turn  about  with  the  horses.  .  .  . 

On  the  road  yesterday  we  rnet  hundreds  of 
refugees  going  back  to  the  Van  district.  It  is 
wonderful  to  watch  the  way  their  cattle  are  loaded, 
and  to  see  the  things  they  think  it  worth  while  to 
carry  in  their  hands  all  those  weary  miles  that  we 
have  travelled  in  comparative  ease.  Here  is  a 
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little  girl  carrying  a  white  hen,  here  is  a  man  carrying 
a  sickly  calf  round  his  neck.  Then  there  will  be 
a  large  milk  pan  and  several  mattresses  on  the  beast 
and  the  woman  will  have  a  parasol  in  her  hands, 
or  there  will  be  poultry  and  calves  strapped  on  to  a 
donkey  or  an  ox.  Little  children  carried  sleeping 
on  the  backs  of  their  parents  with  heads  absolutely 
buried  between  the  shoulder  blades  to  avoid  the 
dust.  .  .  .  And  small  children  coming  bravely 
along  in  the  heat  walking  with  the  animals. 

IN  THE  TRAIN,  2.7.16. 

We  found  the  last  days  of  the  journey  to  Julfa 
exceedingly  hot  and  dusty.  The  carriage  in  front 
always  looked  like  a  lime  kiln  burning  on  the  road 
ahead  of  us ;  and  the  dust  was  so  deep,  the  wheels 
would  carry  up  quantities  of  dust  which  would  drop 
off  like  mud  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rim. 

And  riding  was  a  pretty  hot  job  too.  I  had  4^ 
hours  the  last  morning  to  Khoi  through  a  hot  valley, 
and  I  was  quite  tired  by  eleven.  So  what  it  must  be 
to  do  that  road  as  a  refugee,  I  leave  you  to  imagine. 
Yesterday's  journey — Khoi  to  Jiilfa  where  we  join 
the  train — was  through  red  sandy  wastes  and  across 
bare  desert  plains.  Here  the  refugees  have  no  water 
or  springs  by  the  way,  and  I  imagine  they  do  it  by 
night  if  they  can. 

Coming  down  into  Julfa  was  just  like  what  we  all 
pictured  as  the  entrance  to  Hell.  In  fact  I  believe 
the  people  recognise  this  and  call  one  of  their  districts 
by  that  complimentary  name.  Anyway  we  were 
quite  glad  to  get  away  from  it.  ... 

To  go  back  to  the  refugees,  Z—   -  generally  asked 
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the  people  we  met  where  they  were  going  and  whence 
they  had  come. 

On  Thursday  he  met  some  people  going  back  to  a 
certain  village  near  Bitlis,  Z—  -  knew  the  place  and 
made  some  enquiries  about  a  certain  boy  who  had 
always  wanted  a  gun.  And  when  Z—  -  left  Bitlis 
and  came  to  England,  he  gave  this  youth  his  Lee- 
Metford  rifle  and  500  dum-dum  bullets.  The 
villagers  said  he  had  kept  the  Turks  at  bay  for 
several  hours  with  this  weapon,  and  had  enabled  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  people  to  escape.  He  him- 
self was  killed. 

It  is  not  an  altogether  pleasant  story,  especially 
as  Z—  -  had  had  to  tell  lies  to  purchase  the  cart- 
ridges and  then  proceeded  to  smuggle  the  arms 
through  the  Turkish  customs  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  Consular  Officers.  Z was 

then  acting  in  some  kind  of  Vice-Consular  position 
under  the  British  Government.  The  funny  thing 
was  that  he  talked  about  his  "  good  act  "  and  could 
not  see  the  uncomfortable  feeling  it  left  with  us. 

To  his  Mother.  BANBURY,  6.2.17. 

....  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  my  crowded 
weekend.  It  was  lovely  seeing  V.  at  Westminster 
Meeting  though  there  was  no  chance  of  a  talk.  .  .  . 

After  lunch  I  went  off  to  my  Armenian  talk  and 
was  rather  aghast  to  find  what  a  huge  church  I  was 
expected  to  hold  forth  in.  For  a  modest  person 
like  myself,  an  enormous  church  full  of  recesses  and 
galleries,  only  half  lit,  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was 
suddenly  expected  to  preach  in  St  Paul's  and  had 
forgotten  my  sermon.  .  .  . 
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I  was  announced  on  the  posters  as  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
and  though  I  told  my  host  I  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
he  said,  "  Never  mind,  I  shall  call  you  Doctor  " 
and  he  did  ! 

I  struggled  on  to  the  end,  and  the  audience — 
mostly  soldiers  and  sailors,  listened  well. 

Afterwards  in  his  drawing  room  at  the  back  of  the 
church  ...  he  said  he  thought  all  the  churches 
were  in  a  state  of  flux.  "  You  Quakers  are  all 
right  [?],  but  we  shall  have  to  change  something  if 
we  are  to  keep  our  congregations.  Why  !  a  few 
years  ago  I  could  talk  to  my  people  about  Ephesians 
and  Colossians,  but  I  cannot  do  so  now.  The  soil 
is  too  light." 

To  his  Mother. 

13.3.17- 

....  I  quite  saw  what meant  and  it  is  a 

difficult  place  especially  in  these  early  stages — but  I 
had  to  tell  you  in  the  early  stages.  The  step  I  want 
to  be  shown  is  one  that  does  not  come  from  the  hard 
place — but  the  right  slow  peaceful  place — and  that 
is  naturally  the  hardest  to  get  to.  ... 

To  his  Mother. 

GARDEN, 

HERNE  BAY, 

Whitsunday,  1917. 

I  have  not  said  how  charming  these  three  children 
are.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  is  large  and  restful.  We  are 
sitting  out  in  the  garden,  and  Dorothy  has  to  call 
out  "  Lie  down,  Elizabeth  "  to  the  lady  in  the  pram 
who  refuses  to  answer  to  my  description.  "  Betty, 
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lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  AT  ONCE."  I  quarrelled 
with  the  "  at  once  "  but  Dorothy  says  it  is  difficult 
to  go  to  sleep  while  you  wave  your  legs  in  the  air. 

Mary  and  her  Mother  came  back  to  Banbury  for 
Friday  night  and  were  tremendously  enthusiastic 
over  the  Swarthmore  lecture  (by  William  Littleboy). 
Theodora  said  it  was  so  full  of  buoyant  hope  that 
she  almost  felt  as  if  the  roof  were  going  to  lift  off. 

To  his  Mother. 

13.9.17. 

The  Pelham  went  off  very  politely — which  is  the 
only  thing  that  matters.  But  of  course  they  could 
not  do  anything.  I  think  it  was  with  real  regret 
that  they  found  they  gould  not  help  me.  The  chair- 
man suggested  work  with  Maw  &  Co.,  the  Instrument 
Makers,  F.A.U.  and  Friends'  War  Victims  Committee. 
But  they  scouted  (quite  politely)  my  Friend  work. 
Reconstruction  they  said  was  not  religious  work,  and 
as  for  religious  work  "  Why  you  are  not  even  a 
minister  !  "  Of  course  not.  I  should  not  have  been 
there  if  I  had  been.  I  made  at  least  two  friends  and 
liked  all  of  them.  The  Chairman  said  his  grand- 
father had  been  told  to  leave  Friends  because  he 
married  out ;  and  I  said  "  Yes,  they  did  some  wicked 
things  !  " 

But  it  is  rather  a  relief  to  have  it  over. 

To  his  Mother. 

LETCH  WORTH,  8.9.17. 

We  are  having  an  interesting  "  War  and  Social 
Order  Conference  "  in  glorious  Australian  weather 
and  these  very  unEnglish  surroundings.  ' '  Howgills, ' ' 
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the  Meeting  House,  is  a  charming  building  modelled 
on  Brigflatts  Meeting  House ;  and  there  were 
many  photographs  in  the  lobby,  including  one  of 
Father. 

My  week  has  not  brought  any  noticeable  result. 
I  went  round  to  the  Pelham  Committee  on  Wednes- 
day and  they  made  me  think  that  if  I  came  back  in 
two  hours  the  Committee  would  have  the  whole 
thing  fixed  up.  But  when  I  went  back  they  said 
it  was  a  "  difficult  case  "  and  they  must  wait  for 
the  official  papers  which  had  gone  back  to  Oxford — 
on  the  supposition  of  my  appeal  going  forward. 
So  now  I  must  await  an  interview  next  week,  and 
will  let  you  know  what  they  say.  My  really  bright 
spot  during  the  week  was  a  10  minutes  talk  with 
Nelly  at  the  Rembrandt  Hotel.  Her  general  advice 
boiled  itself  down  into  : — 

(1)  Be  yourself,  don't  be  upset  by  other  peoples' 

helpful  advice  or  criticism. 

(2)  Be  polite  to  the  Pelham  and  the  Tribunals. 

(3)  Trust  to  actions  not  words. 

And  she  gave  me  Bernard  Bosanquet  to  read 
which  has  been  an  enormous  help  and  cheer.  I  can- 
not help  comparing  it  with  the  type  of  book,  which 
has  heat  retorts  but  lacks  real  inner  work,  which 
makes  me  want  to  spend  an  hour  at  a  single  passage. 

....  the  air  raid  was  interesting ;  and  the 
terrific  thunderstorm  the  next  evening  came  after  a 
prayer  meeting ;  so  we  sat  on  in  the  Meeting  House 
and  sang  hymns.  The  thunder  seemed  such  a 
loving  caressing  friend  after  the  bombs  of  the  night 
before. 
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To  his  Mother. 

BANBURY,  3.6.17. 

Our  24  hours'  bicycling  tour  round  the  East  part 
of  Kent  was  a  great  success.  We  saw  a  tremendous 
lot  of  the  country  which  was  new  to  me.  Edward 
enjoys  everything  so  intensely  and  is  so  well  up  in 
everything  one  could  not  help  feeling  it  a  success. 
Robin  said  the  Tower  at  Canterbury  was  i6th 
Century  work.  Edward  looked  at  it  and  said 
"  Surely  more  like  i5th."  They  then  turned  up  the 
guide  book  and  found  it  dated  from  1495-1510. 

We  did  two  jolly  old  Norman  churches  in  the 
depths  of  the  country.  We  listened  to  a  service  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral ;  we  inspected  the  damage  at 
Folkestone  and  marvelled  at  the  enormous  works 
going  on  between  Ramsgate  and  Sandwich.  It 
looks  like  a  new  naval  base  and  building  for  another 
century  of  war.  .  .  .  Then  we  also  walked  round 
the  great  Roman  fortress  of  Rutupiae  (Richborough) 
that  would  have  delighted  Father's  heart  as  it  did 
Edward's,  with  enormously  high  stone  wallst 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  to  report 
on  my  plans — except  how  wonderfully  and  com- 
pletely Harry  and  Theodora  bless  the  proposal.  .  .  . 
The  war  looks  like  going  on  and  on  without  any 
reason  for  going  on,  or  possibility  of  stopping. 

And  it  is  really  a  rest  to  be  thrown  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  I  do  bless  my  dearest  Mother  for  her 
wonderful  faith  that  is  able  to  say  "  I  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  hast  heard  me  "  even  when  He  is  only  just 
beginning  to  do  it — as  it  seems  to  those  of  us  whose 
faith  is  weak. 
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To  L.  V.  H. 

BANBURY,  29^  July  1917. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  week — as  decisions  yes  or  no 
had  to  be  given  on  two  possible  openings  after  I  leave 
the  Bank.  .  .  .  The  hard  part  was  having  to  force 
the  decision  in  a  hurry — as  the  best  way  of  all  is 
to  find  both  courses  are  right  and  then  it  is  happy 
either  way.  It  did  not  come  quite  like  this  and  I 
don't  feel  very  much  "  assurance  "  even  now  that  I 

have  said  "  No  "  to and  "  Yes  "  to  Aneurin 

Williams.  .  .  .  The  Russian  news  seems  very 
patchy.  When  I  remember  that  a  strike  took 
place  in  munition  works  at  Petrograd  18  months 
ago  and  6000  of  the  strikers  were  sent  to  the  front, 
I  cannot  wonder  that  from  a  military  point  of  view 
the  army  has  little  morale.  But  it  is  enormously 
hopeful  if  the  feeling  spreads  through  other  camps 
that  war  and  capitalism  are  to  blame  for  much 
unnecessary  suffering. 

To  his  Mother. 

5.8.17. 

The  Labour  Leader  says  that  young  Sassoon's 
stand  against  militarism  (although  he  has  won  the 
Military  Cross  himself)  shows  that  moral  courage  is 
to  physical  courage  as  the  sun's  heat  to  a  hearth  fire  ! 
Life  does  need  a  good  lot  of  faith  just  at  present. 

To  R.  H.  H. 

TREWORGAN,  FALMOUTH,  23.8.17. 
Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter  and  its  good  wishes. 
You  do  sound  a  happy  Tadworth  party,  but  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  "  vitiated  air  "  of  London 
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has  been  trying  your  eyes.  I  hope  they  won't  get 
bad,  but  if  they  do  not  get  better,  there  is  no  short 
cut  but  just  moderating  your  work  and  giving  them 
fresh  air  and  a  more  normal  life.  The  Chemists' 
shops  are  full  of  "  Tonics  for  overtime  "  and  the  only 
real  cure  is  such  a  life  as  one  lives  at  Treworgan 
(or  Tad  worth  ?).  Lily  and  I  sat  out  in  the  shelter 
and  read  our  letters.  .  .  .  Michael  and  I  had  quite 
a  good  evening's  sport  the  evening  before  last ;  and  in 
spite  of  having  had  to  sit  up  in  a  train  the  previous 
night  I  managed  to  keep  quite  wide  awake  with  the 
excitement  of  pulling  in  large  chad  and  alas  !  losing  a 
great  many  more.  Michael  got  so  excited  with  it 
that  he  went  on  all  night  at  the  task  of  hauling  in 
his  bedclothes  hand  oyer  hand. 

To  L.  V.  H. 

PRINCETOWN  SETTLEMENT, 
DARTMOOR,  14.1.18. 

I  arrived  on  Saturday  rather  as  we  once  did  at 
-  saying  to  each  other  "  Shivery  me  !  "  and 
"  Coraggio  Cara  !  "by  turns. 

But  after  my  last  visitor  left  last  evening  at  the 
Cinderella  call  of  the  clock  (9.15 — not  midnight)  I 
simply  hugged  myself  at  the  fun  of  the  whole  thing 
and  gave  thanks  for  having  come  to  see.  Here  is 
a  great  national  asset,  a  thousand  men  almost  all 
exceedingly  capable,  kept  at  the  Government's 
expense  and  4/6  pocket  money  a  week ;  in  splendid 
health  and  with  three  hours'  leisure  every  day,  most  of 
which  goes  in  really  hard  study. 

These  men  are  going  to  be  heard  of,  and  here  they 
are  steadily  preparing  themselves. 
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Of  course  there  are  long-haired  people  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  hatless  youths,  no-breakfast 
and  vegetarian  varieties  of  all  kinds,  but  the  general 
level  of  thought  is  exceedingly  high.  I  heard  of 
the  International  Bible  Study  Association,  the 
Society  with  the  largest  numbers  of  any  in  the 
Settlement  (140  and  growing  all  the  time)  working 

hard  at  their  Greek  Testament ;  and  my  friend 

told  me  that  on  one  occasion,  a  Sunday,  he  was 
working  in  the  kitchen  and  all  the  morning  in  the 
middle  of  washing  up  and  talking  to  his  neighbour, 
a  Greek  Professor,  interruptions  were  continually 
coming  in  the  shape  of  other  men  with  Sunday  for 
leisure  to  themselves  running  in  to  ask  questions 
on  the  Greek  Testament.  .  .  .  He  also  told  me  of 
his  work  in  the  Quarry  on  the  Tor  and  carrying 
stones  in  a  hand  barrow  all  day  with  another  man 
who  had  made  a  study  of  Eastern  symbolism  for 
years  and  was  full  of  interesting  ideas.  I  expect 
there  are  some  genuine  students,  a  good  many 
quite  exceptionally  brilliant  and  a  number  who 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  but  who  dabble  in 
some  hobby  in  their  spare  time.  Still  it  all  mounts 
up. 

The  Meeting  for  Worship  was  good  and  quiet — 
short  addresses,  not  many,  everything  perfectly 
restrained  and  in  hand.  Two  of  the  "  Friends  " 
were  away,  so  the  Quaker  nucleus  was  small.  The 
evening  speaker  fell  through  and  at  very  short 
notice  I  gave  them  a  boiled  down  bit  of  my  "  Temple 
Dedication "  address.  X.,  who  is  an  excellent 
speaker  with  a  gift  for  getting  the  right  word  each 
time  without  effort,  followed  on  helpfully,  bringing 
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out  my  points  in  a  way  that  seemed  really  Friendly 
and  brotherly. 

To  his  Mother. 

2nd  March  1918. 

As  you  say  we  have  all  been  so  wonderfully  blessed 
we  must  go  on  into  greater  faith,  never  doubting, 
or  fearing  that  the  guidance  will  be  withdrawn. 

To  the  same. 

April,  1918. 

The  constant  hit  and  miss,  knocking  one  backward 
and  forward  has  been  a  real  discipline  and  it  looks 
like  going  on  up  to  the  last.  But  whatever  happens 
even  if  I  cannot  say  goodbye  in  a  proper  way  you 
will  know  how  closely  I  am  trying  to  be  by  your  side 
and  thinking  of  you. 

I  think  the  thing  one  wants  to  cling  to  is  the  feel- 
ing that  where  the  door  opens  there  will  be  found  the 
service,  but  the  days  are  difficult  until  one  feels  the 
inner  assurance  and  opening.  But  I  do  try  to  cling 
to  the  thought  that  we  are  held  and  guided  beyond 
all  power  of  ours  to  let  Him  go  or  to  wander  from  the 
Path. 

To  his  son  Robin. 

CARDIFF,  17.4.18. 
DEAR  LITTLE  ROBIN, 

This  letter  is  a  dull  one,  just  to  bring  you  a 
big  love  as  I  cannot  "  come  back  soon,"  at  least  not 
very  soon. 

You  will  like  to  tear  the  edge  off  this  letter  card 
and  see  a  picture  of  Farver  inside  writing  to  his 
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dear  little  duck,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  well  and 
grow  big  and  help  Mother  and  Alan. 
Till  we  meet  again, 

Thy  loving 

FARVER. 

To  his  Mother. 

CARDIFF,  ijth  April,  1918. 

I  have  come  up  to  Cardiff  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  only  to  find  all  the  shops  shutting 
after  i.o.  But  it  is  a  relief  in  a  way,  as  I  do  not  want 
to  think  of  more  things  to  be  bought. 

This  is  probably  not  my  goodbye  letter  ;  but  if  it 
is,  you  know  how  unspeakably  precious  you  are  and 
how  cheerfully  we  set  out  to  defy  space  with  that 
which  is  closer  than  the  same  room.  My  quarters  on 
board  are  very  comfortable  and  the  ship's  Officers 
very  polite  hosts.  ...  I  think  if  you  picture  me  on 
a  rather  comfortable  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamer  you 
will  have  about  the  measure  of  it.  .  .  . 

Life  is  rather  unsettled  till  we  actually  depart 
now,  and  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  a  great  letter,  but 
it  is  ever  so  near  in  constant  love  and  thought. 

To  the  same. 

WEST  COAST,   19.4.18. 

Looking  at  these  cliffs  with  gorse  and  other 
Cornish  reminders  makes  me  seem  very  close  to 
you.  And  I  feel  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  send  up 
repeated  prayers  for  all  you  dear  ones  at  home.  You 
are  all  wonderfully  safe  really,  but  the  sight  of  land 
makes  this  seem  more  the  work  for  to-day  than 
thinking  out  my  Persian  plans  or  looking  forward 
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in  other  (more  profitable)   ways.     For  one  cannot 
make  plans  much  just  now.  .  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  light  literature  on 
board  that  I  shall  be  able  to  borrow — Turgenev 
and  Dostoievsky  in  the  Marconi  Operator's  cabin. 
He  invited  us  up  to  his  warm  cabin  last  evening  and 
there  are  lots  of  stray  people  beside  the  Officers 
whom  I  shall  probably  make  friends  with.  Please 
help  me  ;  I  feel  I  have  so  much  more  love  in  my  life 
than  most  of  the  others  here,  and  it  makes  one  want 
to  share  the  goodness  of  living  in  a  happy  way.  It  is 
the  1909  route,  so  you  can  picture  every  inch  of  the 
way  for  the  next  month  ;  and  I  shall  think  a  great 
deal  about  you  and  those  dreary  days  of  illness  that 
I  never  shared  at  the  time  of  your  return. 

To  the  same. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  26.4.18. 

The  weather  has  been  good  and  the  sea  beauti- 
fully behaved.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  very  much 
I  have  been  enjoying  your  little  Te  Deum  of  John 
Oxenham. 

"  For  that  deep  sea,  a  shallow  to  Thy  love,"  is 
one  of  the  lines  I  mean,  but  there  are  many  helpful 
bits.  I  think  this  voyage  is  a  great  chance  for 
making  a  sort  of  pool  of  peace  in  the  middle  of  the 
life  of  war ;  but  I  also  find  it  uncommonly  difficult 
to  be  loyal  (on  shipboard).  In  one's  efforts  to  get 
alongside  people  and  not  to  be  priggish  it  is  desper- 
ately easy  to  haul  down  the  flag.  And  I  expect 
something  of  the  same  difficulty  is  bound  to  go  right 
through  this  journey.  .  .  . 

M 
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To  L.  V.  H. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  27.4.18. 

The  other  evening  just  about  the  time  of  our 
vigil  [10  P.M.  every  Saturday,  English  time]  we  were 
quite  near  together.  I  believe  the  red  lights  of 
Land's  End  came  soon  after  we  got  into  bed.  And 
a  stray  trawler  (without  any  lights  of  course)  that  had 
wandered  from  its  escort  almost  ran  into  our  engine 
room  and  then  floundered  on  into  several  other 
ships  and  finally  got  so  lost  that  it  had  to  light  up 
and  go  home  to  its  nurse.  I  was  in  bed  and  only 
heard  some  of  the  comments  on  the  bridge,  but  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know. 

"  Not  happiness  but  blessedness  "  has  been  a  help 
to  me  during  the  first  difficult  days  when  the  wrench 
seemed  rather  extra  bad,  and  probably  one's  body 
answered  for  part  of  it  (a  kind  of  distemper  instead 
of  sea-sickness  !)  though  I  have  really  been  very  well. 
And  then  after  that,  the  blessedness  passes  on  into 
something  which  includes  happiness  too.  I  think 
of  you  both  a  great  deal  and  shall  do  so  at  Gib.  of 
course.  1905.  1909. 

For  to-day  this  must  do. 

To  his  Mother. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA  (of  glass), 
Sunday,  $th  May  1918. 

Sunday  morning  seems  specially  devoted  to  thee 
now-a-days.  I  can  almost  see  the  lovely  bright 
rooms  at  Treworgan  and  smell  all  the  lovely  lilies  of 
the  valley  and  other  things  you  will  have  just  now. 
I  need  hardly  say  I  shall  think  a  great  deal  about 
Y.M.  both  for  Vi  and  all  who  go  to  it,  and  the  other 
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dear  ones  who  cannot  go  this  year.  Perhaps  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  peaceful  Y.M.  together,  you  and  I, 
when  these  days  are  past. 

I  did  not  manage  to  get  ashore  at  Gibraltar,  but 
I  looked  eagerly  to  see  if  I  could  spot  that  park  with 
the  statue  where  we  were  all  four  made  to  stand  for 
a  snapshot.  I  think  Father  has  been  very  near 
me  on  this  bit  of  the  journey.  I  am  thinking  of  you 
now  perhaps  just  reaching  Falmouth,  driving  along 
the  Terrace  before  Meeting.  There  is  not  much 
difference  at  sea  between  Sundays  and  other  days. . . . 
I  sometimes  have  odd  jobs  to  do.  Last  Sunday  I 
darned  a  hole  in  one  of  my  stockings  and  received 
some  help  in  this.  .  .  .  Goodbye  for  the  present 
and  may  equal  blessings  rest  on  all  your  Sunday 
mornings. 

To  his  son  Alan. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  5.5.18. 
DEAREST  ALAN, 

I  find  there  are  such  a  lot  of  things  .1  am 
beginning  to  forget.  When  I  come  home  will  you 
promise  to  remember  to  tell  me  what  a  "  half  laugh  " 
is  ;  and  who  are  the  other  two  besides  the  scatter- 
mouse  ?  Is  it  flittermouse  and  hoppermouse  ? 
Please  don't  forget  these  things. 

I  saw  some  lovely  porpoises  the  other  day,  all 
going  out  into  the  Ocean  through  a  narrow  part  of 
the  sea,  thousands  of  them.  Do  you  think  they  go 
out  into  the  deep  sea  when  the  warm  weather  comes 
—like  swallows  coming  to  England  ?  I  saw  one  that 
kept  racing  on  just  in  front  of  the  ship  (picture 
follows).  I  think  it  rather  enjoyed  showing  the 
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big  iron  tank  that  dolphins  and  porpoises  could  not 
be  caught.  .  .  . 

Do  you  know  that  I  found  two  acorns  and  a  little 
cup  in  my  pocket  the  other  day  ?  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  you  must  have  found  them  on  the 
ground  last  Autumn  and  given  them  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  the  seeds  we  planted  are  coming  up. 
And  have  you  begun  to  eat  the  cabbages — or  do 
only  the  slugs  do  that  ? 

Always  loving  you  tremendously, 

FATHER. 

To  Bernard  Walke. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  4.5.18. 

I  feel  I  should  like  to  write  you  another  letter, 
though  there  is  not  much  to  say  since  I  last  wrote — 
except  that  my  journey  has  now  actually  begun, 
instead  of  the  interminable  "  next  week "  phase 
which  was  certainly  trying  to  everyone. 

I  have  had  a  few  qualms  about  the  little  written 
account  of  our  time  together  in  January  ;  but  I  can 
do  nothing  now,  and  must  rely  on  its  not  being 
allowed  to  give  pain  in  any  quarter. 

I  am  not  finding  the  long  days  at  sea  in  the  least 
degree  monotonous  ;  it  seems  almost  as  if  there  were 
too  many  people  and  things  to  think  about,  and 
sort  out  in  one's  mind.  No,  not  too  many.  I  enjoy 
the  feeling  that  this  time  is  given  me  for  getting  as 
deep  down  as  possible,  so  that  in  the  uncertain  days 
ahead  I  may  feel  nothing  can  go  really  wrong. 

Needless  to  say  I  am  often  thinking  of  you,  and 
trying  to  follow  in  your  clear  faith.  I  am  re-reading 
Henry  Jones's  book  on  Browning  and  finding  it  as 
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good  a  bone  to  gnaw  as  when  I  first  read  it  15  years 
ago.  But  how  difficult  it  is  to  see  as  clearly  as  one 
feels. 

I  have  just  been  looking  at  a  picture  postcard  of 
Arwenack  Avenue,  Falmouth.  Do  you  remember 
walking  up  between  the  long  rows  of  trees  that 
evening  in  January  ? 

With  affectionate  greetings  to  you  both. 

To  his  Mother. 

APPROACHING  THE  GULF  OF  OMAN, 
10.5.18. 

The  days  have  been  hot  with  very  little  change 
night  and  day  in  the  cabin.  Temperature  85°  or 
thereabouts.  ...  I  daresay  when  I  come  to  look 
back  85°  will  seem  quite  cool.  I  shall  be  quite  sorry 
to  leave  my  friendly  little  bunk.  Since  Suez  the 
Captain  has  let  me  have  one  of  his  deck  chairs  on 
the  deck  above  Where  I  can  generally  get  what  breeze 
there  is.  Coming  down  the  Red  Sea  we  had  that 
regular  following  wind  that  makes  the  whole  ship 
so  airless.  .  .  .  The  Tommies  with  their  splendid 
physique  and  about  as  many  clothes  as  a  man  wears 
in  a  boat  race. 

I  am  naturally  looking  forward  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest  to  my  time  at  Bagdad  and  the  decisions 
to  be  made  there.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  imagine 
that  in  a  week's  time  I  shall  probably  be  on  my  way 
up  river  if  not  already  there. 

I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  feel  sure  the  right 
thing  will  be  decided.  If  the  Army  authorities 
are  willing  to  help  my  journey  on  from  there  pretty 
soon  and  let  me  get  away  into  the  cooler  North,  I 
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shall  be  additionally  glad  :  but  if  I  cannot  do  that 
and  have  to  remain  at  this  end,  no  doubt  all  will  be 
decided  right  and  I  shall  be  looked  after. 

To  R.  H.  H. 

AT  SEA,  23.5.18. 

The  newspapers  are  more  and  more  difficult  to 
read,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  still  a  big  work  to  keep 
faith  alive  at  home ;  and  I  think  your  work  must 
often  be  more  uphill  than  the  rest  of  us  realise,  owing 
to  this  general  grief  and  the  continuance  of  the 
tragedy. 

To  L.  V.  H. 

SHAT  EL  ARAB,  24.5.18. 

We  have  just  entered  the  river,  which  is  here  called 
the  "  Shat  El  Arab,"  and  we  can  see  the  date  palms 
on  either  side  with  "  their  feet  in  the  water  and  their 
heads  in  the  fire." 

I  had  a  fleeting  vision  of  the  Southern  Cross  and  a 
still  more  fleeting  one  of  Canopus.  Both  have  now 
finally  gone  under  again  and  I  feel  as  if  I  must  be 
nearing  home  with  the  polestar  beginning  to  climb 
again  each  night. 

To  L.  V.  H. 

BASRAH, 
MESOPOTAMIA,  29.5.18. 

The  heat  here  is  a  new  kind.  You  and  I  are 
accustomed  to  the  kind  of  heat  where  one  goes  on 
taking  off  clothes.  Here  every  Tommy  has  to  put 
things  on  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  penetrating — a 
great  heavy  puggaree  and  padded  spine  protector 
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are  necessary,  and  just  where  you  feel  you  want 
to  be  cool.  No  doubt  you  succumb  if  you  try  doing 
without.  I  am  having  anti-cholera  injection  to-day, 
so  do  not  intend  having  an  energetic  day — not  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  any  case  till  my  sailing 
orders  come. 

There  are  Kurds  and  probably  Chaldeans  (and 
Armenians  possibly)  working  at  Basrah  in  Govern- 
ment employ — and  consequently  rolling  in  money, 
so  there  is  no  question  of  visiting  poverty-stricken 
refugees  here.  I  am  very  slow  at  learning  all  the 
new  letters.  Y.M.  and  F.F.P.  and  F.A.U.  I  under- 
stand ;  but  Inland  Water  Transport  and  even  Royal 
Indian  Marine  are  commonplace  out  here  in  the  form 
of  initials.  But  I  nee<J  not  expatiate  on  my  ignor- 
ance. 

From  all  I  have  heard  so  far,  I  am  prepared  to  be 
very  much  impressed  with  the  English  administra- 
tion of  the  country  further  North.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  will  take,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  knock 
spots  off  Egypt  before  it  is  done.  Pardon  the  poor 
youth,  he  has  only  been  three  days  in  the  country 
and  knows  no  better. 

To  his  Wife. 

BASRAH,  ist  June,  1918. 

....  My  departure  for  Bagdad  seems  to  be  held 
up  slightly  ;  but  I  trust  it  is  only  a  technical  question 
between  here  and  Bagdad.  I  found  in  a  bookshop 
a  copy  of  Mrs  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature  which 
has  brought  back  your  bedroom  bookshelf  at  61  and 
many  jolly  memories.  I  can  see  little  Alan  finishing 
his  dinner  while  you  tell  him  the  story  of  the  Tortoise 
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and  the  Robin.  I  think  you  will  like  to  think  of  me 
having  that  to  read  and  passing  it  on  in  due  time. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  went  up  the  river  in  a 
"  bellum  "  (a  gondola)  and  had  a  jolly  breakfast 
on  the  Hunnie.  Going  upstream  in  the  shade  of  the 
Eastern  bank  early  in  the  morning  5.30-7  A.M.  was 
the  coolest  thing  I  have  had  since  landing.  The 
people  on  the  ship  gave  me  a  very  good  welcome. 
Thursday  evening  I  went  out  and  saw  several 
Y.M.C.A.'s  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bevan  Whitney's 
handiwork  was  constantly  being  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  when  I  came  into  the  immense  open-air  theatre 
I  believe  he  designed  and  when  I  listened  to  a  Red 
Cross  Concert  there  with  an  audience  of  perhaps 
3000  men  sitting  opposite  the  stage,  it  seemed  like 
"  Hamlet  without  the  Prince." 

To-night  I  am  speaking  on  Armenia  to  a  group  of 
men  at  an  open-air  Y.M.C.A.  gathering.  To-morrow 
ditto.  Y.M.C.A.  Sunday  evening  service  (on  Mark 
n).  Next  week  another  Armenian  evening.  So  I 
am  not  really  feeling  the  time  wasted.  Also  I  have 
been  inoculated  for  cholera.  Very  fit.  Thanks  be. 

To  his  Wife. 

BASRAH, 
MESOPOTAMIA,  27.5.18. 

Here  I  am  very  fit  and  well  and  being  most 
hospitably  entertained  until  I  can  go  on  to  Bagdad. 

It  is  noticeably  warm.  The  sandflies  and  mosqui- 
toes are  a  new  note.  "  How  many  bites  to  the 
square  inch  ?  "  was  the  burning  (scratching)  question 
on  the  ship. 
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There  is  no  indication  when  I  am  to  start  but  1 
will  write  again  soon.  The  last  accounts  of  the 
journey  beyond  Bagdad  sound  much  less  formidable 
than  I  anticipated.  Oh  me  of  little  faith  ! 

To  his  Wife. 

RIVER  TIGRIS,  8th  June,  1918. 

I  left  Basrah  on  Thursday  evening,  and  hope  to 
reach  Bagdad  by  next  Thursday.  I  have  wired  for 
a  room  at  the  Hotel  and  unless  Gen.  Hawker  ordains 
otherwise  I  shall  be  at  Hotel  Maude  for  perhaps  a 
fortnight.  We  are  travelling  upstream  in  a  comfort- 
able Hospital  boat.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  look 
at  and  write  about  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
can  do  it  in  a  letter.  9  Endless  Arab  encampments 
with  naked  children  running  along  the  bank  shouting 
for  coins.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  a  few  beautiful 
yellow  cattle  and  buffaloes,  tortoises  (or  turtles) 
jumping  off  into  the  water  for  a  morning  swim.  All 
these  to  look  at  on  the  land  and  stately  dhows  glid- 
ing upstream  with  several  natives  acting  as  canal- 
barge-horse — only  the  rope  they  pull  is  fixed  "to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  giving  the  mast  a  forward  cast 
(sketch  follows) .  A  delicious  smell  of  new-mown  hay 
greeted  me  at  6  A.M.  when  I  got  up  first  thing  and 
had  my  early  tea  and  biscuits  sitting  on  deck  in  a 
chair  in  my  pyjamas.  It  was  a  most  fragrant  bit  of 
England  coming  over  to  me.  The  country  here  is 
full  of  Dutch  landscapes,  with  huge  white  sails 
rising  in  the  distance  showing  the  bends  of  the  river  in 
places  where  you  think  it  is  all  dry  land. 

Last  night  we  passed  Ezra's  tomb,  midday  yester- 
day Koma  (the  supposed  Garden  of  Eden)  but  I  find 
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it  difficult  to  take  enough  interest  in  such  very 
hypothetical  sites. 

I  think  my  two  half  hour  talks  on  Armenia  (at 
Basrah)  went  off  all  right.  The  Y.M.C.A.'s  were 
fairly  full  both  evenings,  and  soldiers  always  seem  to 
listen  remarkably  well.  I  took  great  care  only  to 
speak  of  the  past — that  is  my  journey  two  years  ago 
— and  besought  my  introducer  on  both  occasions 
not  to  refer  to  my  present  job. 

....  Wherever  I  go  I  find  people  rather  anti- 
pathetic to  Armenians.  It  began  on  the  ship  and  it 
is  the  same  in  the  Army  here — at  all  events  among 
the  officers. 

A  huge  golden  hornet  has  just  come  buzzing  round 
me.  "  Go  away." 

To  his  Wife. 

Sunday  morning,  gth  June,  1918. 

I  am  thinking  by  this  time  of  your  being  happily 
established  with  the  new  joy  in  your  arms  to  look 
at.  ... 

To-day  we  are  steaming  up  between  Amara  and 
Kut  and  early  this  morning  I  caught  sight  of  the 
great  range  of  mountains  which  run  down  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  and  here  mark  the  Persian  frontier  I  think.  I 
gave  them  a  good  look — like  my  first  sight  of  the 
box  of  drugs  ;  because  I  know  we  shall  meet  again 
later  on — and  I  may  get  to  know  those  hills  uncom- 
fortably well.  .  .  . 

We  got  news  at  Amara  yesterday  of  the  capture  of 
,Alexandropol  by  the  Turks.  This  is  the  junction  on 
the  Caucasus  railway  where  T.  D.  Heald  was  working 
under  the  Armenian  Relief  Committee.  I  do  not 
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know  that  it  actually  affects  my  plans  at  present, 
though  it  is  sad  to  see  the  Turks  getting  increasingly 
close  to  my  dear  Tiflis. 

Naturally  you  will  have  to  imagine  a  good  deal 
of  my  life  here  and  I  shall  not  try  to  write  much  about 
conversations  or  opinions.  But  pray  for  a  greater 
spirit  of  hopefulness.  I  think  a  bigger  ideal  of  what 
our  country  stands  for  is  the  thing  to  ask  for.  And 
then  the  element  of  hope  and  restfulness  and  eager- 
ness to  work  will  follow.  .  .  . 

I  trust  Robin  and  Alan  (order  please  !)  are  living 
happily  and  quietly  through  the  sensations  of  a  new 
baby.  Excitement,  pride,  boredom  and  a  good  many 
others.  Love  and  tenderness  I  hope. 

A  sweet  Sunday  to  you.  .  .  . 

GEORGE. 


PART  THREE 


SHORT  PAPERS  AND 
FRAGMENTS 


KEITH   LUCAS,    F.R.S. 


I  BELIEVE  I  was  introduced  to  Lucas  and  Lucas 
introduced  to  me  by  Lionel  Smith,  who  told  each  of 
us  to  look  out  for  the  other  at  Cambridge.  Lionel 
had  been  at  Rugby  with  Lucas  and  stayed  with  me 
at  Barmoor  during  the  summer  of  '99. 

At  all  events,  Lucas  and  I  lived  quite  near  each 
other  in  WhewelTs  Court  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  I  soon  found  my  way  down  to  his 
wonderful  rooms.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  had  a 
scholarship,  but  I  had  jiever  met  a  Trinity  Scholar 
who  seemed  able  to  spend  his  money  on  such  wise 
things.  There  was  a  typewriter  for  one  thing,  and 
the  dullest  Anatomy  lectures  would  be  typed  out 
after  a  day  or  two,  and  look  quite  attractive. 

There  was  a  wooden  model  of  the  microscope 
which  he  had  devised,  and  everything  had  an  air  of 
seriousness  which  put  to  shame  my  work,  which  was 
merely  exam,  hunting.  In  his  spare  time  he  carried 
out  long  and  patient  researches  in  Bacteriology, 
hiring  for  this  purpose  some  small  rooms  in  Green 
Street.  As  this  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
his  Tripos,  it  impressed  me  exceedingly.  I  remember 
he  wrote  essays  for  Parry,  which  made  mine  seem 
remarkably  raw  and  childish — as  indeed  they  were. 
For  exercise  he  used  to  play  golf  on  the  Royston 
Hills.  And  that  is  really  about  all  I  knew  of  him 
until  we  both  went  down  in  1901.  He  spent  a  few 
days  on  the  Fame  Islands  with  Kenneth  Cookson, 
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but  I  couldn't  manage  to  make  him  give  us  a  visit 
on  the  mainland  near  by.  During  the  autumn,  I 
think  I  heard  that  he  had  had  something  of  a  break- 
down, and  as  my  eyes  had  been  giving  trouble,  I 
believe  Parry  did  suggest  that  we  should  do  something 
together.  But  the  idea  went  out  of  my  head  com- 
pletely until  one  day  at  Athens  early  in  1902,  I  re- 
ceived a  short,  but  very  clear  letter  from  Lucas 
asking  me  to  join  him  in  his  work  on  the  Lakes  of 
New  Zealand.  His  plan  was  directed  at  the  collect- 
ing of  fauna  from  the  Lakes,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
dredgings  of  any  value  he  required  to  know  from 
what  depth  they  came.  This  led  him  to  undertake 
a  complete  bathymetrical  survey — by  way  of  a 
holiday  task.  He  told  me  afterwards  "  the  doctor 
ordered  me  to  go  to  New  Zealand — and  I  was  blowed 
if  I'd  go  without  doing  something  when  I  got  there." 

Permission  to  go  to  New  Zealand  reached  me  at 
Jerusalem  in  a  never-to-be-forgotten  letter  from  my 
dear  father  ;  and  in  April  1902  I  left  Egypt  on  board 
the  s.s.  Austral. 

From  ist  June  onwards  for  a  few  weeks  I  have 
my  old  notes  ;  they  are  very  young  but  they  tell  the 
story  and  are  the  only  kind  of  diary  I  have  by  me. 

ist  June  1902.     Sunday. 

S.S.  Mararoa  arrived  at  Auckland  with  a  very  full 
shipload  of  passengers  :  the  crossing  from  Sydney 
had  been  a  good  one,  the  ship's  company  had  had  a 
merry  time.  For  two  hours  after  reaching  Port  a 
prolonged  quarantine  examination  is  conducted  by 
an  official  who  does  not  seem  to  like  dealing  with  such 
an  uncomplaining  set  of  passengers.  It  is  over  at 
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last  and  boats  begin  to  come  out  from  the  shore. 
People  begin  to  clothe  themselves  in  shore  costume 
and  resume  a  distant  behaviour  to  their  friends  : — 
"  Very  glad  to  see  you  if  ever  you  come  our  way  ;  so 
long."  But  such  is  the  way  of  ships,  even  people 
one  has  known  for  weeks  together  on  board  ship 
will  cut  you  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  very  first  boat  brings  a  familiar  figure  seated 
in  the  stern.  I  descended  with  my  goods  and  chattels 
and  soon  after  landed  on  the  great  New  Zealand. 
Most  eventful  day  ! 

Lucas  had  preceded  me  by  nearly  two  months,  so 
for  a  long  time  I  had  to  regard  myself  as  a  "  new 
chum  "  being  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  the  colony 
by  an  old  hand. 

My  correspondence  with  Lucas  had  been  very 
brief,  and  it  had  been  as  casual  on  my  side  as  it  had 
been  businesslike  on  his  :  from  the  brevity  of  the 
communications  we  might,  for  all  the  world,  have 
been  planning  a  week-end  in  Sussex — and  as  it 
turned  out,  I  often  repented  the  brevity  of  my  final 
assent.  I  saved  5/-  by  omitting  to  sign  my  name  in 
the  cablegram. 

Mrs  Lucas  and  Tim  [Keith  Lucas  was  called  "Tim" 
by  his  family  and  intimate  friends]  had  travelled  out 
to  the  Colonies  together  and  were  joined  at  Sydney  by 
Mr  Lucas,  Senior,  who  was  then  engaged  in  laying  the 
Imperial  cable  across  the  Pacific.  Of  all  this  I  was 
ignorant,  and  as  father  and  son  used  the  same  address 
at  Auckland,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  my  wire  from 
Cairo  should  be  forwarded  to  the  wrong  member  of 
the  family.  Imagine  poor  Mr  Lucas  receiving  (along 
the  very  cable  he  was  laying  over  the  stern  of  his 
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ship)  the  single  word  "  Coming  "  in  an  unsigned 
telegram  ;  think  how  he  must  have  wondered  who 
this  new  arrival  was  to  be  ;  perhaps  some  august 
personage  deputed  to  inspect  the  new  cable,  perhaps 
the  bearer  of  some  tidings  too  terrible  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing.  At  all  events,  his  memory  must 
have  played  him  false  and  an  unknown,  unremem- 
bered  someone  was  dogging  his  steps  over  half  the 
globe.  I  forget  how  many  days  the  mystery  haunted 
him  and  how  long  he  refrained  from  revealing  the 
dread  news  to  Mrs  Lucas ;  they  had  been  through  a 
very  heavy  cyclone,  it  had  been  a  rather  greater 
strain  than  usual  and  she  was  suffering  from  head- 
ache ;  it  was  no  use  haunting  her  with  the  thought 
that  they  might  have  to  brace  themselves  for  any 
contingency — how  could  she  throw  any  light  on 
this  "  Coming  "  spectre  ?  When  at  last  he  sum- 
moned up  courage  enough  to  lay  the  thing  bare 
before  her  all  his  fears  vanished  with  her  words  :•— 
"  That  must  be  Hodgkin  ;  only  a  Cambridge  Under- 
graduate could  do  such  a  thing/' 

I  hope  what  annoyance  was  caused  by  my  thought- 
lessness in  trying  to  save  five  shillings  has  been 
since  dispelled  by  the  fun  they  have  had  in  recounting 
the  story  :  Mrs  Lucas  met  Parry  a  few  weeks  later, 
and  told  us  of  his  almost  uncontrolled  laughter. 

For  me,  I  am  still  obstinate  enough  to  maintain 
that  under  similar  circumstances  I  should  do  exactly 
the  same  again.  The  moral  of  the  whole  episode  I 
consider  to  be  this  :  "  When  in  doubt,  ask  your 
wife." 
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TAUPO  MOANA.     (Taupo  Sea.) 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  describe  Lucas's  work  in  the 
lower  Waikato  Valley,  because  I  was  not  there  to 
see  it. 

Nor  need  I  describe  the  week  which  elapsed 
between  landing  at  Auckland  and  my  arrival  at 
Taupo — a  period  more  or  less  wasted  in  conforming 
to  the  farcical  regulations  of  sundry  Quarantine 
authorities. 

Work  for  me  began  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
June  8th,  and  consisted  of  squatting — half  in  the 
water,  half  out  of  it — taking  records  on  a  "  tide- 
machine,"  a  little  toy  of  Tim's,  an  exercise  which  was 
more  interesting  in  its  results  than  exciting  at  the 
time. 

On  Monday  I  embarked  for  the  first  time  on 
s.s.  Tongariro  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
our  future  work  ;  I  cannot  describe  in  detail  any  of 
the  operations  which  I  watched  then  for  the  first 
time  and  assisted  in,  many  hundreds  of  times  sub- 
sequently. 

Why  I  do  not  even  attempt  description  may  not 
be  obvious,  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  I  have  not 
asked  you  to  come  and  receive  instruction  on  certain 
scientific  methods,  nor — were  you  to  clamour  for 
information  on  dozens  of  points — should  I  trouble 
to  apologise  for  not  enlightening  you.  The  first 
person  who  questioned  me  after  my  return  to  this 
Continent  showed  by  the  amazement — almost 
amounting  to  concern — how  unwise  it  was  to  answer 
all  inquisitive  questions ;  thus  having  discovered 
that  my  time  had  been  spent  on  the  lakes  of  New 
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Zealand  dredging  the  bottom  for  animal  life,  my  fair 
companion  turned  on  me,  sufficiently  interested  to 
press  the  matter  a  little  further  :  "  But,  Mr  Hodgkin, 
whatever  animals  are  to  be  found  at  the  depths  you 
speak  of  ?  "  And  I  said  :  "  Mostly  worms,"  though 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  changed  the  subject  and 
talked  about  the  Southern  Cross,  or  better  still,  have 
assumed  the  part  of  inquisitor  myself  and  asked  how 
she  had  enjoyed  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  to  return  to  Taupo,  let  me  describe  the  truly 
dreadful  creature — "  worm  "  if  you  like,  though  the 
Maoris  call  it  Taniwha — which  (according  to  their 
legend)  dwells  beneath  the  stormy  surface  of  the 
lake.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  I  never  saw 
this  loathly  thing  myself  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  exists,  for  on  the  particular  day  when 
the  s.s.  Tongariro  made  her  Taniwha  cruise,  wild 
horses  would  not  have  dragged  our  friendly  Maori  on 
board.  He  merely  shook  his  head  as  if  he  knew  far 
better  than  the  silly  Pakeha  (white  man)  and  as  the 
little  craft  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  danger- 
ous beast,  I  can  imagine  him  standing  on  the  bank 
still  shaking  his  head  and  still  murmuring  "  Eh,  the 
Pakeha  !  "  with  the  wearisome  air  of  a  nurse  who  has 
failed  to  prevent  her  charges  from  climbing  the 
highest  tree  in  the  garden  but  who  feels  sufficiently 
calm  to  go  on  with  her  morning's  work,  though  for 
the  sake  of  mental  peace  she  must  acknowledge 
aloud  "  Boys  will  be  boys."  So  the  white  man  faced 
his  danger,  and  while  the  lead  went  singing  down 
through  the  water  to  sound  the  deep  and  percuss 
the  monster's  back,  he  even  smoked  a  pipe  of  peace  as 
if  the  danger  only  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
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native.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from  that  day  forward  the 
sounding  machine  never  sent  the  lead  forging  down 
into  the  depths  below  without  the  wire  seeming  to 
answer  back  "  Pakeha,  Pakeha,  pakehapakeha " 
with  a  warning  sigh.  I  fear  the  white  man  rather 
encouraged  the  Maori's  willingness  to  believe  every- 
thing that  was  wonderful  about  the  lake.  Marshall, 
the  old  Scotch  engineer,  had  always  assured  the 
resident  natives  that  there  were  hot  springs  all  over 
the  great  Moana,  and  on  one  occasion  he  even 
volunteered  to  prove  his  statement ;  and  reaching 
for  a  bucket  slung  on  to  a  piece  of  rope,  he  cast  over 
and  produced  almost  boiling  water.  Poor  Maoris  ! 
They  have  cast  over  buckets  at  that  very  spot  over 
and  over  again,  bmt  until  they  exchange  tree- 
hollowed  canoes  for  steam  launches  (if  possible 
furnished  with  a  condenser  discharging  amidships) 
they  may  search  the  270  miles  till  they  are  tired  and 
it  will  be  all  in  vain. 

But  fortunately  at  the  South  end  of  Taupo  there 
are  thermal  wonders  to  the  heart's  content ;  and, 
grateful  for  this  provision  of  nature,  the  Maori  has 
taken  up  his  abode  there  in  pretty  strong  force  ;  the 
more  ordinary  of  mortals  might  have  considered 
that  an  atmosphere  producing  the  combined  odours 
of  a  laundry  and  a  laboratory  could  not  be  exactly 
bracing,  but  surely  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a 
spot  like  this  where  hot  water  is  "  laid  on  "  to  every 
estate  and,  consequently,  ail  the  little  sordid  duties 
of  life — such  as  cooking,  the  washing  of  cups  and 
clothes — so  greatly  facilitated,  then  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  all  deficiencies  of  climate  sink 
into  insignificance  besides  the  incomparable  saving 
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of  time  and  energy.  For  what  cause  does  one  exist  ? 
Surely  that  we  may  use  the  minds  that  God  has  given 
us.  Man  must  always  be  a  thinking  animal  and 
certainly  the  Maori  is  one,  when  he  sits  all  day  with 
his  feet  in  hot  water  and  his  mind  dwelling  on  the 
infinite. 

Did  I  say  "  feet  "  in  hot  water  ?  Yes,  and  the 
whole  body  as  high  as  the  smiling  face  which  looks 
out.  Of  other  occupations  during  the  day,  besides 
bathing,  there  is  the  blowing  of  the  big  trombone, 
but  this  is  chiefly  done  by  the  small  children,  for  the 
smoking  of  pipes  and  the  thinking  of  thoughts  take 
the  older  ones  most  of  the  day ;  and  when  the 
weather  is  inclement,  a  blanket  is  nearly  as  warm  as 
a  bath.  So  the  calm  serenity  of  their  soliloquy 
flows  on  uninterruptedly  from  day  to  day,  from 
year  to  year,  from  youth  to  age  and  from  Time  to 
Eternity  where  their  hearts  dwell. 

The  village  at  the  Southern  end  of  Taupo  is  called 
Tokaanu,  and  here  we  spent  some  days  before  making 
an  expedition  up  into  the  mountains  to  investigate 
the  lake  of  Roto-aira  ;  at  this  period  of  our  wander- 
ings we  were  beautifully  credulous  of  all  that  we 
were  told  by  local  people,  and  when  it  was  said  that 
this  small  piece  of  water  among  the  volcanoes  was 
bottomless,  if  we  did  not  believe  it,  at  least  we 
expected  it  to  be  very  deep  indeed  ;  and  as  it  was 
also  asserted  that  blind  fish  born  in  its  subterranean 
depths  could  be  caught  with  ease,  everything  pointed 
to  an  examination  of  this  mysterious  lake. 

And  so  preparations  were  begun  for  the  journey  ; 
a  boat  was  hired  from  a  half-caste  (a  man  called 
C )  who  consented  to  take  boat  and  baggage  to 
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the  mountains  ;  and  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  our 
host  conducted  us  in/to  his  store  and  completed  our 
outfit.  I  can  see  him  sitting  in  the  little  wooden 
shop  laboriously  writing  down  the  entries  in  an 
account  book,  and  as  each  item  was  added  to  the 
list  he  would  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  commencing  to  read  the  whole  from  the 
very  beginning  : 

Tucker  for  two  for  one  week. 

Settler's  bread      .          .   2  st. 
Factory  butter     .          .  3  Ib. 
Tea  and  sugar,  each      .   i  Ib. 
i  doz.  boxes  vestas. 
8  tins  Capstan  milk, 

and  at  this  point  he  would  look  up  from  his  writing 
and  discuss  cooking  utensils,  or  the  number  of 
blankets  we  should  want,  and  at  every  pause  in  the 
conversation  the  appalling  category  would  be  droned 
out  afresh  : — 

"  Tucker  for  two  for  one  week,"  etc. 

But  at  length  the  list  really  was  complete  :  and  at 
last,  on  Friday  morning,  June  2oth,  we  set  out  for  our 
first  camp.  It  rained  most  of  that  day  and  it  rained 
all  the  next  day  and  all  the  next  and  all  the  next  and 
all  the  next ;  shall  I  really  proceed  with  this  unin- 
teresting narrative  ?  The  first  evening  we  had  the 
assistance  of  the  half-caste  (and  the  company  of  his 
infant  son  as  well).  He  showed  us  where  we  were 
to  be  allowed  to  take  up  our  abode.  The  Whare 
(two  syllables — it  means  "  hut  ").  was  not  a  large 
one — you  could  nearly  stand  erect  if  you  were  in  the 
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middle,  and  you  could  enter  the  door  fairly  com- 
fortably if  the  ever-present  oilskin  was  removed  to 
enable  all  the  distortions  of  bending  and  "  trying 
sideways "  to  have  their  fully  combined  effects. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  have  been  larger  and  it  might 
have  been  lighter.  Inside,  at  all  events,  it  was  dry 
and  tolerably  clean  ;  a  few  broken  bits  of  crockery 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  previous  occupants — 
or  all  that  one  could  see.  Four  bricks  in  the  middle 
of  the  hut  were  our  only  furniture  and  served  for 
table,  pillow,  or  anything  else  which  occasion  de- 
manded, but  were  only  once  used  for  fireplace — 
their  proper  function. 

And  so  the  first  operation  upon  arriving  was  to 
find  a  candle  among  our  stores  and  to  fix  it  by  its 
own  grease  to  one  of  the  aforesaid  bricks.  Then  we 
all  scattered  to  collect  firewood  in  the  gathering 
darkness  and  make  a  blaze  in  the  tumble-down 
shanty,  situated  some  thirty  yards  from  our  Whare. 
Anyhow  I  must  initiate  you  into  another  Colonial 
institution  —  THE  BILLY  —  indispensable,  friendly 
simple  Billy.  When  Lucas  at  Auckland  had  described 
how  the  engineer  of  the  Tongariro  daily  put  the 
"  Billy "  into  the  boiler,  I  thought  I  must  have 
struck  some  rite  of  religious,  or  at  any  rate,  bathy- 
metrical  importance.  But  I  was  disappointed  :  A 
Billy  is  simply  an  ordinary  tin  can  with  a  handle. 
And  having  performed  this  all-important  introduc- 
tion, I  think  you  will  grasp  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  we  had  Billy-tea  that  evening.  And  though 
tinned  meat,  dry  biscuits  and  jam  formed  our 
repast,  I  don't  expect  we  failed  to  do  them  justice. 

Early  to  bed,  that  is  to  say,  blankets  on  the  floor, 
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and  a  pretty  long  night  of  it.  Somehow  it  annoyed 
me  to  see  how  much  at  home  the  half-caste  and  his 
infant  son  were  in  these  surroundings  :  of  course 
the  infant  son  dropped  off  to  sleep  in  five  minutes, 
but  Lucas  and  I  had  a  long  night  of  it ;  he  (as  sub- 
sequent experience  always  showed)  doing  double 
duty  in  one  respect,  while  though  I  was  spared  the 
ravages  of  insect  visitors,  sleep  was  not  to  be  had. 

The  first  night  in  all  campings  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  of  course  the  Maori  existence  is  one  long 
camp  ;  nevertheless,  C—  -'s  scorn  for  our  excessive 
luxury  was  rankling  somewhat  and  that  tooth- 
brushes and  factory  butter  should  be  condemned 
as  superfluous,  even  now  seems  rather  hard. 

After  an  early  rise  and  most  protracted  cooking  of 
porridge  (our  methods  calling  for  more  condemnation 
from  C-  — )  we  breakfasted  about  8.30.  After  all 
our  efforts  the  porridge  was  rendered  extremely 
unpleasant — if  no  worse,  by  the  presence  of  much  tin 
which  had  been  scraped  off  in  the  process  of  stirring 
with  a  fork  instead  of  a  wooden  spoon,  but  the  infant 
son,  who  had  watched  our  proceedings  silently, 
without  lending  any  assistance,  was  quite  anxious 
to  partake  of  the  final  product,  and  with  mingled 
gasps  of  satisfaction  and  despair,  he  finished  the 
whole  lot  and  then  proceeded  to  the  jam,  so  scorned 
by  his  parent. 

But  the  meal  over,  we  were  at  last  able  to  say 
good-bye  to  these  half-castes  and  allow  ourselves  to 
relapse  into  undisturbed  savagery.  The  first  morn- 
ing's work,  however,  was  not  as  cheering  to  our 
spirits  as  the  much  longed-for  solitude  might  have 
warranted.  In  fact,  the  boat  was  more  of  a  cockle- 
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shell  even  than  our  worst  fears  had  led  us  to  antici- 
pate ;  and  as  it  was  flat-bottomed  as  well,  we  found  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  both  of  us  to  scull  at  the 
same  time.  Furthermore,  the  lake  was  disappoint- 
ingly shallow  ;  and  lastly,  we  realised  that  sitting 
still  in  a  cramped  position  in  an  open  boat  was  too 
severe  a  test  for  our  esteemed  oilskins  to  stand. 
Accordingly,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  on  our  return 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  was  to  start  a  huge 
fire  and  change  our  wet  clothes.  These  processes 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  some 
full-blown  Maoris,  come  presumably  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  newcomers.  But  this  afternoon  call 
met  with  a  very  half-hearted  welcome,  as  the  visitors 
could  do  nothing  but  stand  and  watch  our  proceed- 
ings, now  and  then  breaking  the  silence  by  asking 
questions  : — "  How  long  have  you  been  in  New 
Zealand  ?  "  "  Carpi  te  Whare  ?  "  (Is  the  hut 
good  ?)  "  Don't  you  'moke  ?  "  etc.  I  think  it  was 
the  fear  that  we  might  have  these  gentlemen  forming 
a  gallery  of  spectators  at  all  our  doings  for  the  next 
week  which  made  my  reception  of  them  less  cordial 
than  it  might  have  been  :  but  they  really  were 
exceedingly  well-meaning  and  were  very  much  set  up 
by  a  present  of  some  tobacco  from  Tim — though 
of  course  they  enjoyed  their  own  a  great  deal 
more. 

5-7  P.M. — Elaborate  preparations  then  ensued  for 
the  evening  meal.  Elaborate,  not  because  we  had 
anything  more  advanced  than  hot  stew,  but  because 
being  without  any  experience  of  camping  much 
energy  was  necessarily  wasted.  And  unless  anyone 
has  tried  to  organise  a  repast  with  all  the  stores  and 
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utensils  in  one  hut,  the  cooking  taking  place  in 
another  at  some  distance,  firewood  to  be  collected  in 
the  surrounding  darkness  and  all  washing  of  knives 
and  plates  to  be  performed  at  the  edge  of  a  lake  ; 
unless  all  these  little  things  have  been  actually 
attempted,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the 
loss  of  time  occurs.  The  innumerable  sallies  them- 
selves were  not  irksome  except  by  reason  of  the  rain 
which  was  still  coming  down  in  buckets.  And  con- 
tinual oilskin — oilskin — oilskin,  whether  one  is  stand- 
ing by  the  fire,  chopping  wood  or  laying  the  table 
(by  which  of  course  I  mean  the  place  where  one's 
bed  is  to  be  subsequently  made),  needs  some  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  got  to  grow  on  one  like  everything 
else  that  is  good. 

But  at  length,  all  the  components  of  the  meal  were 
safely  deposited  in  the  eating  house ;  and  here, 
without  a  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  we 
hastened  to  forget  all  the  toil  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  fruits.  The  clearing  round  the  two  Whares  was 
strewn  with  some  huge  tree  trunks — charred  .  and 
dismal-looking,  and  scattered  among  these  were 
quantities  of  bones  belonging  to  cattle,  horses,  etc., 
which  did  not  enhance  the  cheerfulness  of  the  pro- 
spect, but  this  evening,  to  our  great  delight,  we 
discovered  a  use  in  them.  Even  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  could  not  have  done  better  than  employ 
one  of  the  many  large  vertebrae  as  a  candle-stick, 
and  in  our  little  hut  this  article  was  in  great  request, 
so  the  bleached  bones  seemed  almost  friendly  to  us 
in  thus  supplying  a  need. 

Supper  ended  and  after  a  vain  attempt  of  mine  to 
smoke  one  of  L.'s  pipes,  we  went  to  bed. 
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Sunday,  June  2nd. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  raining.  And  all  morning 
it  was  so  misty  we  could  not  attempt  to  do  any  work. 
I  think,  without  exaggeration,  this  was  the  most 
depressing  day  of  our  time  at  Roto-aira,  and  person- 
ally I  don't  think  I  ever  reached  a  lower  spot  during 
my  eighteen  months'  wanderings,  though  perhaps 
"  low  Sunday  "  at  Safed-el-Jaouneh  ran  it  rather 
hard  (but  then  I  was  actually  poorly,  and  at  Roto- 
aira  I  was  perfectly  well).  But  we  had  not  at  this 
time  got  really  hardened  to  unceasing  rain  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  we  should  never  finish  the  work 
on  this  lonely  lake. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  tea-time,  it  cleared  suffi- 
ciently for  us  to  accomplish  a  little  sounding,  and  for 
upwards  of  half  an  hour  (the  only  time  in  the  five 
dreary  days)  it  actually  stopped  raining,  and  when 
for  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  sun  gloomily  peeping 
through  the  clouds  before  its  early  winter  sunset, 
Tim  was  so  overcome  that  he  did  a  thing  which  I 
have  never  known  him  do  before  or  since — namely, 
chant  the  whole  Trinity  grace  in  splendid  imitation  of 
the  Master  and  Vice-Master  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Here  it  is  in  full,  but  the  imitation  which  Lucas  gave 
was  sublime — the  slow,  gracious  tones  of  the  Master 
with  the  modern  pronunciation,  and  the  hurried 
tin  pan  rattle  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  who  squeaked  it  out  in  old 
style. 
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TRINITY  GRACE. 

Mazier     .     "  Aperis  tu  manum  tuam." 
Response.     "  Et  imples  omnes  animas  benedictionc." 
Master     .     "  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto." 
Response.     "  Sicut  erat  in  principle,   nunc  est  et  erit  in 

saecula  saeculorum." 

Master  .  "  Benedic,  Domine,  nos  et  dona  Tua  quae 
de  largitate  Tua  sumus  suinpturi,  et 
concede  ut  illis  salubriter  nutriti  Tibi 
debitum  obsequium  praestare  valeamus, 
per  Christum  Dominum  Nostrum." 

Unfortunately,  this  one  fairly  good  cruise  on  the 
lake  was  marred  by  the  loss  of  our  only  propeller  for 
the  log,  so  that  our  labours  were  rendered  rather  more 
difficult  and  their  results  a  good  deal  less  accurate 
for  the  rest  of  our  stay  on  this  lake,  but  Tim  was  not 
much  disturbed  by  the  'loss  :  something  was  gener- 
ally left  at  the  bottom  of  each  lake,  and  it  was  only 
the  fact  that  we  had  duplicates  of  almost  everything 
else  (likely  to  be  lost)  which  made  it  seem  rather 
particularly  bad  luck. 

After  leaving  Lake  Taupo,  we  had  three  or  four 
weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotorua.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Tim  got  some  poison  into  his  hands 
and  went  about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  He 
made  a  little  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  pin-hole 
camera,  by  which  he  sketched  the  natural  features  of 
the  country.  I  remember  going  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  from  which  to  take  one  of  these  views,  and  finding 
that  we  had  to  spend  the  best  part  of  an  hour  cutting 
our  way  through  a  piece  of  very  dense  bush.  This 
was  our  first  introduction  to  the  famous  New  Zealand 
creeper  called  the  "  bush  lawyer "  (named  so, 
because  it  bars  the  road  when  it  likes). 

Lucas  also  pulled  a  Veder  cyclometer  to  pieces, 
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enjoyed  its  differential  mechanism  and  adjusted  it 
to  his  dredging  apparatus  so  that  he  could  tell  how 
many  fathoms  of  line  were  out.  Our  short  camping 
expedition  to  the  far  end  of  Lake  Roto  Iti  gave  us  our 
first  introduction  to  what  I  call  "  cathedral  bush," 
and  to  the  wonderful  Tui,  the  bird  whose  song 
brings  one  such  joy  in  the  remote  places  of  New 
Zealand. 

At  WAIKAREMOANA,  where  we  had  our  longest  camp 
and  lived  for  five  weeks  in  a  cave,  the  Tui  used  to 
come  and  wake  us  up  in  the  morning  and  Lucas 
always  said  "  Good  morning,  Tui,"  back.  This 
lake  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  one  of  all,  though 
not  of  the  type  of  beauty  which  brings  tourists. 
There  are  no  snow  mountains,  volcanoes,  or  hot 
springs.  We  felt  it  belonged  entirely  to  ourselves, 
and  as  there  was  no  launch  on  the  lake,  we  had  a  crew 
of  three  or  four  Maoris  every  day  pulling  our  row 
boat  for  us,  and  earning  7  or  8  shillings  a  day  each, 
the  minimum  wage  of  the  country  being  7/-.  In  six 
short  weeks  they  probably  made  enough  money  to 
keep  them  for  a  twelve-month.  The  Maoris  were 
paid  every  Saturday.  A  young  Maori  called  Jimmy, 
who  spoke  the  best  English,  was  the  "  boss  "  of  the 
crew,  and  received  the  money  in  sovereigns  from 
Lucas.  On  the  first  pay-day  one  of  the  Maoris 
(called  Huppy),  quite  young,  but  powerfully  built, 
came  up  and  watched  the  transaction  between 
Lucas  and  Jimmy.  Huppy  (looking  at  the  gold)  : 
"  Jimmy,  that  the  funny  money."  Jimmy  :  "  Oh 
no,  that  all  right,  Huppy." 

Several  of  our  stories  of  Maoris  may  seem  rather 
bare,  but  I've  heard  Lucas  telling  them  to  so  many 
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people  in  one  form  or  another,  that  I  felt  that  some 
of  them  must  be  preserved. 

Clayton,  the  surveyor,  had  sounded  the  lake  in  a 
much  less  thorough  way  some  years  before.  He  also 
had  employed  Maoris  and  we  heard  their  account  of 
him.  Jimmy  said :  "  Clayton  stand  up  in  the 
stern — all  the  same  the  King — saying  '  Now,  boys, 
keep  her  lifting  '  ;  my  colly,  all  the  Maori  sweat." 

We  came  to  the  closest  quarters  with  the  Maoris 
on  our  five  days'  trip  to  WAIKU,  25th-2Qth  August. 
This  was  a  distant  arm  of  the  lake  which  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  move  to  a  different  base,  and  for 
five  days  it  rained  unceasingly  over  our  camp,  but 
the  work  had  to  be  done  nevertheless. 

After  a  long  morning  in  the  rain,  we  found  a  cove 
for  our  lunch  : — Jimmy,  "  Which  Maori  you  tink 
die  first  ?  I  tink  Wakka."  Huppy,  filling  his  shoes 
with  cinders,  "If  we  found  no  fire,  I  tink  all  te 
Maori  tet." 

One  evening  they  captured  a  young  swan  and 
brought  that  in  for  supper.  Jimmy  :  "  My  colly, 
we  have  a  pig  feed  to-night."  Another  day  it  was 
some  swan's  eggs,  another  day,  wild  sucking  pigs  ; 
and  for  one  midday  meal,  Jimmy  and  Huppy  went 
poaching  trout,  that  is  to  say,  speared  the  great 
rainbow  trout  as  they  lay  in  the  stream.  This  took 
some  time,  and  we  began  our  lunch  without  waiting 
for  them.  Timooti,  the  old  white-bearded  Maori, 
getting  concerned  at  their  absence  :  "  Very  lonely 
places  these,  I  tink  some  spirit  come  and  pighten 
him." 

There  is  a  photograph  of  us  in  one  of  these  coves  ; 
Jimmy  is  making  the  fire  up  with  the  unerring  Maori 
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touch  for  moving  the  right  stick  ;  G.  L.  H.  (with  a 
"  Sou'-Wester  ")  is  trying  to  open  a  tin  of  salt  meat. 
We  wore  our  oilskins  and  "  Sou'-Westers  "  so  con- 
tinuously that  the  Maoris  all  thought  my  name  was 
Oilskin,  and  on  one  occasion  we  heard  Jimmy 
explaining  to  the  other  Maoris  that  if  they  couldn't 
pronounce  "  Oilskin  "  it  would  be  quite  understood 
if  they  called  me  "  Tarpaulinoi." 

Jimmy,  looking  at  my  oilskin  trousers  one  day, 
said  :  "  I  tink  if  boat  capsize  you  can  'wim." 

The  last  morning  of  all,  Jimmy  came  up  to  me  and 
said  :  "  This  is  the  last  day,  welly  solly  all  the 
Maori, "and  then  as  the  last  sounding  of  all  was  taken, 
chorus  :  "  All  done,  Waikaremoana,  velly  solly,  all 
the  Maori." 

From  the  loth  to  i6th  September  we  had  some 
snow  and  were  kept  in  our  cave.  But  we  had  two 
visits  from  Jimmy,  who  lived  with  the  rest  of  the 
Maoris  a  couple  of  miles  away.  We  were  some- 
what disturbed  by  semi-wild  cats  at  night,  and 
Lucas  explained  to  my  ignorant  mind  the  meaning  of 
a  toggling  lever.  By  a  contrivance  of  this  sort  he 
managed  to  release  an  exceedingly  heavy  sack  of 
potatoes  with  a  hair  trigger  touch,  the  whole  thing 
linked  up  to  the  plate  of  scraps  which  was  placed  on 
the  ground  under  the  suspended  sack.  This  was  our 
cat-trap.  We  showed  it  to  Jimmy,  and  next  day  he 
returned  jubilantly.  "  My  colly,  great  pig  row,  I 
kill  the  sister's  cat." 

I  think  it  was  during  this  time  in  the  cave  that 
I  got  to  know  Lucas  really.  In  ordinary  life  he 
could  discuss  any  subject  under  the  sun  with  com- 
plete freedom  and  would  willingly  put  his  own  point 
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of  view,  being  very  patient  at  explaining  anything 
and  everything  which  might  come  under  discussion. 
But  on  the  deepest  things  of  life,  I  should  say  there 
was  in  him  a  distinct  element  of  reserve,  as  if  the 
things  of  his  spiritual  life  were  too  sacred  and  fragrant 
for  any  outside  scrutiny.  In  introducing  me  to  Robert 
Browning,  however,  he  could  not  help  showing  me 
himself  as  well.  We  bought  a  couple  of  big  volumes 
at  Auckland,  and  I  was  gradually  led  on  from  easy 
to  hard  poems  until  I  could  follow  by  myself,  without 
much  difficulty,  such  things  as  "  Fifine  "  and  "  La 
Saisiaz."  He  rebelled  against  the  two  lines  in 
"  Evelyn  Hope  "  : 

God  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love  : 
I  claim  you  still  for  my  own  love's  sake. 

He  said  that  self-regarding  love  could  not  be 
called  real  love  (i.e.,  such  as  Christ's)  which  spent 
itself  entirely  without  thought  or  calculation  of 
return. 

And  it  was  certainly  in  our  cave  at  Waikaremoana 
that  we  hammered  out  the  "  Reverie  "  in  Asolando. 
I  cannot  read  that  poem  now  without  feeling  and 
seeing  and  hearing  the  dawn  of  that  wonderful 
spring  in  the  New  Zealand  forest.  There  are  no 
leaves  to  come  in  springtime  there,  but  there  is  an 
absolute  rebirth  of  the  world  all  the  same. 

And  I  say  we,  or  rather  he,  "  hammered  "  at  the 
poem.  I  was  very  stupid  and  he  refused  to  hurry  on 
until  I  really  saw  exactly  what  he  meant.  With  a 
quiet  but  relentless  scrutiny  he  tugged  at  the  mean- 
ing of  each  verse  and  made  me  see  something  of 
what  he  saw.  So  that  when  we  came  to  the  last 
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verses  of  triumphant  song,  we  were  together  in  our 
faith  and  hope.  His  way  of  dissecting  everything 
he  touched  was  rather  a  shock  to  me — perhaps  a 
wholesome  shock — but  it  startled  me  to  find  him 
picking  my  valuable  flute  to  pieces  with  as  merciless 
a  scrutiny  as  if  it  were  a  toy  clock.  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  pulling  the  whole  Christian  faith  to 
bits — and  sure  enough  at  one  of  our  later  resting 
places,  he  did  that  also.  He  made  me  read  Huxley's 
Essays  on  "  Science  and  Religion." 

And  I  think  it  was  a  wholesome  lesson  for  me  to 
learn  for  this  reason  : — If  Lucas's  analytical  mind  had 
pulled  his  and  my  faith  to  pieces  and  done  nothing 
else,  he  might  have  been  less  stimulating.  But  my 
flute — and  my  faith — are  still  in  (tolerable  !)  working 
order.  He  was  just  as  constructive  as  he  was 
analytical ;  and  whether  our  faith  came  together 
again  just  as  it  was  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  stronger  for  the  process. 

Lucas  could  not  respect  that  which  he  did  not 
prove.  I  think  that  is  all.  "  Prove  all  things,  ALL 
THINGS.  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

He  quoted  the  little  poem  about  "  Audrey  "  so 
often  that  I  at  last  copied  it  down  and  here  it  is  :— 

Audrey  knoweth  naught  of  books, 
Naught  to  captivate  the  wise, 
But  the  soul  of  goodness  looks 
Through  the  quiet  of  her  eyes. 
She  can  bake  and  she  can  knit 
Cunningly  she  yields  the  broom, 
All  her  pleasure  is  to  sit 
In  a  neatly  ordered  room. 

Touchstone  shaping  a  career 
Shines  at  each  exclusive  house  ; 
"  Such  a  clever  man,  my  dear, 
Tied  to  just  a  country  mouse 
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Married  ere  he  dreamed  of  us, 
Ere  he  knew  what  gifts  we  had, 
Strange  that  fate  should  yoke  him  thus 
And  very,  very,  very  sad." 

Touchstone,  let  them  mark  it  well, 
When  the  social  round  is  trod 
Tired  of  dame  and  demoiselle 
Goes  home  softly,  praising  God. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  published  in  the  Spectator 
and  it  pleased  Lucas  by  its  simplicity. 

From  Waikaremoana  we  went  to  Wakatipu  in  the 
South  Island.  It  is  spelt  with  a  "  u  "  at  the  end  and 
pronounced  without  the  "  u  "  : 

Love  will  untie  a  tongue 
Though  never  near  it. 
Therefore,  of  Wakatipu  ! 
By  the  most  Mongo  mongo  * 
Taipo  I  swear  it 
Love  will  unlock  a  lip. 

K.  L. 

This  lake  is  nearly  50  miles  long,  and  we  spent  the 
first  week  or  two  placing  flags  on  the  old  trigono- 
metrical stations  up  and  down  the  lake.  When  the 
sounding  began  we  used  the  smaller  paddle  boat  or 
the  excellent  screw  steamer  Ben  Lomond  and  it 
was  a  very  joyful  change  after  the  slow  row  boat 
of  Waikaremoana. 

There  were  many  days  when  we  had  to  amuse 
ourselves  on  shore,  and  our  occupations  were  very 
various.  Without  being  anything  of  a  reader  myself, 
I  gave  him  a  course  of  reading  !  And  he  meekly 
obeyed  me  and  followed  my  recommendations.  As 
samples  of  this  course  I  might  mention  John  Inglesant, 
The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  and  The  Lunatic  at  Large. 

*  A  mongo  taipo  =  black  devil. 
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But  I  think  there  must  also  have  been  George  Borrow 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Which  of  these  last  he 
recommended  I  am  not  quite  clear,  but  I  know  that 
when  I  got  back  to  England  I  hunted  up  Emerson's 
"  Address  to  the  Divinity  Students  at  Cambridge 
(U.S.A.),"  which  had  been  one  of  Lucas's  very  special 
recommendations  to  me. 

We  played  extraordinary  games  in  "  the  Park  "  at 
Queenstown — the  Park  being  a  beautiful  wood  on  the 
Peninsular  stretching  out  into  the  lake  and  covered 
with  magnificent  gum  trees.  I  think  he  made  a 
pea-shooter  and  I  can  remember  we  played  throw- 
ing knives  at  the  tree-trunks,  and  by  way  of 
reducing  this  to  an  exact  science  he  had  special 
conical  leads  melted  on  to  knitting  needles  with 
which  we  continued  to  play  the  game.  He  also 
improved  the  microscope  mechanism  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  at  Rugby.  The  great  flaw  in 
scientific  instrument  making,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  that  there  had  to  be  much  perfect  and  expensive 
workmanship  to  make  up  for  faults  in  design.  He 
constructed  at  Wakatipu  a  cardboard  model  of  a 
microscope  which  showed  how  turned  surfaces 
would  be  done  away  with,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
model  had  a  coarse  and  fine  adjustment  of  a  much 
simpler  pattern  than  the  one  which  bears  his  name 
in  the  Microscopical  Journal. 

Wakatipu  was  a  famous  gold  centre  in  old  days  ; 
and  many  people  believed  that  we  were  really  in 
search  of  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  You  can 
imagine  how  pleased  the  crew  of  the  steamer  were 
one  fine  day  when  the  snapper  lead  brought  up  a 
piece  of  rock  which  was  handed  round  and  the 
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engineer  discovered  brilliant  yellow  grit  on  one  corner 
of  it.  But  a  smile  began  to  dawn  after  a  few  minutes 
when  the  engineer  was  discovered  to  be  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  companion  where  he  had  rubbed  the 
stone  over  brass-headed  nails  on  the  quiet. 

During  our  short  stay  at  Wellington  on  our  way 
down  to  the  South  Island,  we  had  interviewed  one 
or  two  of  the  leading  scientists  in  connection  with 
Lucas's  work.  He  was  very  much  amused  to  hear 
the  Surveyor-General  of  New  Zealand  state  that  in 
their  big  geodesic  surveys  of  the  Islands  they  could 
check  the  location  of  points  to  "  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  or  even  less."  To  us  this  seemed  a  trifle 
boastful,  especially  as  we  had  previously  met  one 
of  the  old  pioneer  surveyors  who  admitted  having 
taken  in  work  to  his  superior  knowing  that  "  the 
damned  thing  was  all  wrong." 

Another  of  the  genuinely  scientific  people  at  the 
University — I  believe  with  a  title — was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  bottom  of  Lake  Wakatipu  was  flat 
because  it  was  solid  ice — a  proposition  which  did  not 
require  Lucas's  snapper  lead  to  disprove. 

At  our  next  lake,  Manapouri  (Lake  of  the  Weeping 
Heart),  Lucas  had  to  make  a  survey  of  the  shore 
before  he  could  begin  to  sound  or  dredge.  This 
took  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  we  ran  exceedingly 
short  of  flags.  Twelve  months  later,  Mr  Murrell 
sent  me  a  photograph,  showing  that  "  Pyjama 
Point  "  still  waved  the  pink  flag  which  gave  it  its 
name.  With  a  small  theodolite  that  Lucas  brought 
out  from  England  in  case  of  need,  he  was  able  to 
survey  the  chief  points  of  the  shore  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  our  purpose,  and  he  naturally  turned 
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his  mind  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  theodo- 
lite with  a  simpler  design.  The  standard  theodolite 
must  have  such  perfect  workmanship  that  its 
original  cost  is  very  great,  and  slight  shocks  or  jars 
may  affect  its  reliability.  Lucas  overcame  this 
difficulty  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  I  think  his 
instrument  might  have  been  widely  adopted  but  for 
the  conservative  type  of  people  who  have  to  handle 
them. 

There  were,  as  usual,  intervals  of  enforced  leisure 
between  our  working  days  ;  and  a  favourite  walk  of 
his  was  through  the  scrub  at  the  back  of  the  accom- 
modation house  to  a  creek  where  Lucas  spent  many 
hours  watching  birds.  His  scientific  watching  of 
birds  and  recording  their  doings  every  few  minutes 
was  quite  a  new  form  of  nature  study  to  me. 

With  the  completion  of  Manapouri  our  work  had  to 
come  to  an  end,  though  if  there  had  been  two  or 
three  weeks  more  we  had  planned  to  attempt 
sounding  Lake  Brummer,  near  the  West  Coast.  As 
our  plans  did  not  permit  of  this,  we  returned  direct 
to  Wellington  and  spent  Christmas  Day  on  the  Wan- 
ganui  River  ("  The  Rhine  of  New  Zealand  ").  The 
railway  was  not  then .  built  right  across  the  North 
Island,  and  we  took  steamer  from  Taranaki  one 
evening  and  arrived  at  Manukau  next  morning. 
This  port  is  on  the  West  Coast  but  so  near  to  Auck- 
land that  it  forms  a  sort  of  back  door  to  that  East 
Coast  city. 

At  AUCKLAND  we  spent  a  week  or  two  before 
sailing  for  home  and  Lucas  got  all  his  results  written 
up.  The  volumes  of  each  lake  were  plotted  on 
squared  paper  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  average 
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section  of  each  lake  (by  Pink's  morphometric  curve), 
and  as  usual  Lucas  went  on  to  investigate  the  con- 
struction of  the  planimeter,  that  little  instrument 
for  measuring  contour  areas,  upon  which  all  these 
calculations  depended.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
mathematical  work  which  Lucas  had  done  at 
Rugby  could  have  been  advanced  enough  to  justify 
his  studying  the  principle  of  the  planimeter,  and  yet 
he  was  able  to  make  the  whole  thing  perfectly  clear 
to  himself  and  to  me  without  using  mathematical 
terms  at  all.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  he  attacked 
problems  quite  fearlessly  and  by  a  method  of  first 
principles  generally  managed  to  dispense  with 
advanced  mathematics. 

At  Auckland  we  met  Professor  Cheeseman  and  his 
wife  and  also  Mr  Soutar,  the  German  specialist  on 
molluscs,  to  whom  Lucas  handed  over  all  the  small 
bottles  of  molluscs  which  he  had  obtained  in  his 
dredgings.  You  will  remember  that  several  new 
species  were  found  by  Mr  Soutar,  and  he  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  calling  two  of  these  after  Lucas  and 
one  after  me.  Lucas  was  very  much  amused  and 
pleased  to  find  that  the  printers  made  a  mistake  in 
putting  up  this  first  report  of  Soutar's,  so  that  the 
words  read  something  like  this  :  "I  have  great 
pleasure  in  naming  this  specimen  after  Mr  Lucas 
(Lucasii  obtusata)."  The  word  "  obtusata  "  really 
belonged  to  an  entirely  different  animal. 

We  returned  to  England  on  the  Orient  boat 
Austral  on  which  I  had  travelled  out  to  Australia. 
When  we  came  down  Sydney  docks  to  look  at  her  for 
the  first  time,  Lucas  said,  "  Yes,  she  is  a  funny  old 
boat."  Captain  Colin  Nicholson,  of  whom  I  was 
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very  fond,  loved  to  chaff  his  passengers,  and  an 
opportunity  arose  at  one  of  the  later  Australian  ports, 
when  some  newspaper  or  other  got  hold  of  our  names 
and  put  in  a  paragraph  about  Lucas's  work.  From 
that  time  onwards  the  Captain  always  addressed  us 
as  "  Scientific  Research."  Morning,  noon  and  night 
it  was  "  Here  comes  Scientific  Research."  I  re- 
member the  names  of  several  of  the  passengers  and 
I  think  the  photograph  of  us  both  must  have  been 
taken  by  a  man  called  Tickle,  father  of  the  little 
Tim  who  was  the  baby  of  the  ship.  Somewhere  on 
the  journey  home  we  put  up  our  goods  for  auction- 
that  is  to  say,  there  were  a  number  of  things  jointly 
purchased  which  constituted  our  camp  fittings 
and  the  question  arose  which  of  us  was  to  retain 
them.  So  we  had  an  auction  with  only  two  bidders, 
Lucas  and  me,  in  which  we  each  bid  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  the  other  out.  The  tent,  I  remember, 
fell  to  Lucas,  and  the  Robert  Brownings  to  me. 
But  I  left  the  ship  at  Port  Said,  so  I  expect  Lucas 
kindly  took  my  share  home.  Every  six  months  or 
so  after  that,  I  used  to  write  and  ask  him  to  give  up 
the  Brownings,  to  which  he  replied  with  charming 
letters,  but  generally  added,  "  I  am  keeping  the 
Brownings  so  as  to  make  you  write  again." 

During  the  summer  term  of  1903,  we  "  kept  " 
together  in  Jesus  Lane,  and  he  gave  me  my  first 
motor  rides.  He  always  seemed  astonishingly  ready 
to  repair  even  the  vitals  of  his  car,  and  after  a  couple 
of  months  with  Lucas,  I  found  all  my  other  friends 
extraordinarily  timid  about  looking  inside  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine  during  a  halt  by  the  way. 

In  1904  I  spent  a  night  with  him  and  Bryan  Cook- 
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son  in  their  delightful  house  up  the  Huntingdon  Road. 
When  we  were  together  in  Jesus  Lane,  I  could  still 
just  follow  the  work  he  was  doing  and  the  apparatus 
he  was  erecting  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 
But  after  twelve  months'  work  he  had  shot  far  ahead 
of  me  and  even  his  wonderful  capacity  for  explaining 
an  intricate  subject  could  only  just  sketch  the  outline 
of  his  work  in  the  short  time  we  had  together. 

He  spent  a  few  days  with  us  one  summer  at 
Barmoor  and  except  for  that,  I  only  saw  him  once 
again,  namely  in  January  1909,  when  I  looked  on 
him  for  a  short  talk  before  my  second  journey  to 
Australia.  He  was  now,  of  course,  a  full-fledged 
Director  of  Studies,  and  had  all  his  pupils  tabulated 
out  in  a  marvellous  book,  almost  a  yard  square, 
which  was  quite  a  new  departure,  so  far  as  my 
acquaintance  with  the  usual  Director  of  Studies 
goes. 

During  that  short  call,  he  told  me  about  his 
engagement  and  showed  me  a  photograph  of  the 
girl  whom  I  had  heard  him  mention  so  many,  years 
before. 
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PEACE  AND   PATRIOTISM. 

(Australia  1909.) 

MOST  people  know  very  little  about  war,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  horrors  of  it, 
a  bias  in  favour  of  war  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

I  shall  therefore  assume  that  we  dislike  war  ;  and, 
going  a  step  further,  I  think  we  all  believe  that  in  an 
ideal  state  of  the  world  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  any  fighting  at.  all. 

Now  if  our  "reach  is  to  exceed  our  grasp,"  if  indeed 
we  hope  to  bring  this  ideal  condition  of  things  a 
little  nearer  the  real  and  present  actuality,  it  may  be 
the  duty  of  some  to  press  for  peace  at  all  costs  ;  and 
many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  felt 
bound  to  take  up  the  position  that  all  wars,  defensive 
and  offensive,  are  equally  wrong. 

Undoubtedly,  if  all  force  is  to  be  condemned  as 
unchristian,  it  was  as  much  a  violation  of  the  sixth 
commandment  for  the  Europeans  in  1900  to  kill  the 
infuriated  Chinese  who  were  stampeding  towards 
the  women  and  children,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
same  commandment  for  the  English  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Chinese  in  the  Opium  War  many  years 
earlier.  If  the  use  of  all  force  is  prohibited  by  the 
commandment  "  Do  not  kill,"  any  defence  (whether 
of  self  or  friends)  resulting  in  bloodshed  is  wicked, 
and  no  Jesuitical  reasoning  can  justify  the  act. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  "Did  Christ 
forbid  all  force  ?  "  or  rather — for  our  religion  is 
not  stationary — "  Does  Christ  at  the  present  day 
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disapprove  all  the  institutions  which  rest  upon 
physical  force  ?  "  The  "  arm  of  the  law  "  is  ulti- 
mately represented  by  the  policeman's  baton,  or  the 
military  rifle. 

I  cannot  answer  this  question  for  you  ;  everyone 
must  answer  it  for  himself,  but  I  must  confess  a 
great  admiration  for  those  pure  high-minded  men 
who  honestly  would  prefer  to  die  rather  than  spill 
blood  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Such  people 
are  indeed  the  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole 
national  "  lump  "  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  these  few  generous  souls  would  be  willing 
to  substantiate  their  principles  by  undergoing  any 
poverty,  or  slavery,  with  which  the  "  peace  at  any 
price  "  might  have  to  be  bought.  Let  me  make  this 
clear. 

A  man  may  say  he  dislikes  the  force  which  is 
wielded  by  our  national  police  in  defence  of  property ; 
but  if  he  wishes  to  be  believed  he  will  not  amass  a 
quantity  of  silver-plate.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
extreme  peace  party  hedge  themselves  snugly  behind 
the  barriers  of  force  without  unloading  all  the 
property  which  is  protected  by  these  very  same 
barriers,  their  appeal  for  "  peace  at  any  price " 
lacks  colour  (to  put  it  mildly).  And  personally,  I 
think  that  many  of  these  appeals  are  lacking  in  all 
that  is  convincing  or  even  consistent. 

But  so  much  the  more  may  we  give  due  reverence 
to  those  other  perfect-minded  ones  who  are  willing  to 
undergo  all  things  for  the  sake  of  obeying  their  Master. 

So  far  I  have  considered  the  attitude  of  those  who 
think  that  all  wars  are  equally  wrong ;  at  the  other 
end  of  the  series  we  find  the  men  who,  if  they  do 
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not  consider  all  wars  equally  right  (a  view  too  blood- 
thirsty for  consideration  here),  at  least  believe  all  war 
to  be  a  necessary  evil,  an  instrument  of  evolution 
not  to  be  dispensed  with  until,  by  some  magic 
stroke  (incomprehensible  it  seems),  the  mature 
peace-loving  community  is  evolved.  Such  a  frame 
of  mind  is  imperialistic  to  a  degree ;  in  one  way  it  is 
patriotic  ;  it  opposes  war  from  motives  of  expediency 
and  humanitarianism ;  but  this  view  of  war  is 
essentially  not  for  Friends. 

And  the  inevitable  compromise.  What  about  the 
large  group  of  people  who  feel  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  whole  problem  ;  who  acknowledge  that  all 
wars  of  national  aggrandisement  are  monstrously 
evil,  but  who  cannot  understand  why  certain 
measures  of  national  defence  are  morally  any  worse 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  London  Constabulary  ? 
It  is  with  these  people  that  I  am  in  most  sympathy, 
and  to  them  that  the  following  remarks  are  addressed. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  it  seems  to  many  of 
us  a  political  mistake  to  utter  from  the  housetop 
our  protest  against  war ;  and  apart  from  this 
question  of  mere  expediency,  I  am  sure  that  a 
protest  against  war  is  not  nearly  so  much  wanted 
as  an  appeal  for  the  highest  national  life  at  all  times. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  a  positive  appeal 
has  more  influence  than  a  negative  command.  To 
take  a  well-worn  illustration,  if  a  little  child  wants 
very  much  to  play  with  a  dangerous  tool  within  his 
reach,  the  "  grown-up  "  parent  can  do  little  good  by 
simply  repeating  the  order  that  it  must  not  be 
touched.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  other  object 
can  be  used  as  a  plaything  and  thus  a  counter- 
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attraction  brought  before  the  child,  his  attention 
may  be  diverted  from  the  forbidden  pleasure  ;  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  fall  in  with  the  device 
even  while  parent  and  child  both  know  it  to  be  a 
device. 

The  same  idea  may  be  derived  from  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  ;  if  we  only  try  to  banish  the  evil  spirit 
from  our  heart,  and  do  not  replace  it  with  an  active 
enthusiasm  for  righteousness,  there  will  come  a 
day  when  the  evil  spirit  will  return  ;  and  finding  the 
place  swept  and  garnished,  will  go  and  take  unto 
itself  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  the  first  and 
dwell  there  undisturbed.  With  the  fervour  of  the 
Psalmist  we  ought  to  pray  not  only  that  God  will  give 
us  a  heart  cleansed,  bufc  also  therein  created  a  right 
spirit. 

And  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  instead 
of  confining  our  attention  to  the  attack  on  war,  let 
us  make  our  appeal  for  a  patriotism  not  merely 
peace-loving  but  hungering  and  thirsting  for  national 
righteousness.  The  question  whether  war  is  the 
greatest  possible  evil  does  not  signify.  The  all- 
important  question  is  that  one  country  should  be 
stainless  and  zealous  for  the  right. 

Moreover,  if  war  is  the  thing  most  to  be  feared,  from 
a  national  point  of  view,  we  are  like  people  dwelling 
on  the  slopes  of  a  volcano,  which  may  be  quiet 
enough  now,  but  which  is  liable  at  any  moment  to 
pour  out  fiery  death  upon  everyone  who  is  too  near. 

And  war,  I  maintain,  is  not  the  greatest  evil  which 
can  befall  us  as  a  nation.  In  moments  of  feverish 
fear  we  may  imagine  a  German  (or,  for  that  matter,  a 
Japanese)  invasion  of  England  to  be  the  greatest 
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possible  calamity.  But  in  our  saner  moods,  we  can 
somewhat  take  up  the  attitude  of  Isaiah  and  see 
through  his  eyes  that  no  single  catastrophe  from 
without  can  injure  us  half  so  much  as  the  rottenness 
from  within. 

If,  indeed,  national  righteousness  is  the  one  thing 
worth  having,  I  can  suppose  that  a  war  might  come 
in  the  future,  as  undoubtedly  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  a  war  which  should  purge  the  selfishness 
out  of  the  hearts  of  ourselves  and  our  countrymen  ; 
and  though  (like  all  chastening)  for  the  present  it 
may  not  seem  to  be  "  joyous  but  grievous,  neverthe- 
less afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  unto  them  that  are  exercised  thereby." 

We  may  fear  war  much  ;  but  again,  I  repeat,  our 
own  national  degeneration  is  much  more  to  be  feared. 

Peace  is  good  ;  upright  hearts  are  better. 

The  peaceable  spirit  is  what  our  country  wants,  so 
as  to  drive  out  all  the  elements  that  make  for  war  :— 
the  luxury,  the  selfishness,  the  arrogance.  And  along 
with  this  new  spirit  there  will  necessarily  come  that 
perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear ;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  love  cometh 
first,  and  fearlessness  and  peace  follow  after. 

All  said  and  done,  what  are  we  afraid  of  ?  Are 
the  Germans  wild  beasts  that  we  should  hate  them 
so  ?  Why  is  there  this  alienation  ?  I  believe  the  best 
spirit  in  both  nations  is  closely  akin.  Has  England 
produced  anyone  with  a  soul  like  Beethoven's ; 
what  philosopher  have  we  to  excel  Goethe  ?  what 
patriotism  to  match  the  passionate  love  of  "  the 
fatherland  "  ? 

In  respect  of  patriotism,  even  the  Japanese  out-do 
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us.  I  was  told  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  that 
custom  (or  law)  forbade  any  man  to  serve  in  Man- 
churia if  he  was  the  sole  breadwinner  in  his  parents' 
home.  And  one  woman  there  was,  a  widow,  who 
reached  such  a  point  of  patriotism  that  she  killed 
herself  so  as  to  release  her  son  and  enable  him  to 
serve  his  country  abroad.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  remain  at  her  side. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  grotesque  case  of  patriotism  ; 
I  am  not  advocating  that  Europeans  should  imitate 
such  an  action  as  this  ;  but  I  think  the  love  of  our 
country  could  be  a  good  deal  loftier  than  it  is. 

And  so  I  reach  the  personal  standpoint  where  we 
stop  and  ask  ourselves  the  question  :  "  Is  death 
the  greatest  evil  of  all  ?  v 

I  am  as  great  a  coward  as  anyone,  but  I  can 
imagine  that  if  I  were  charging  against  the  bayonets 
of  an  invading  foe,  death  might  even  seem  to  be  a 
very  little  thing  compared  with  the  country's  cause. 
The  game  of  war  has  all  the  j  oy  of  the  hunt  and  none 
of  the  craven  one-sidedness  which  makes  most 
hunting  seem  so  contemptible. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  one's  state  of  mind 
under  such  unknown  conditions,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  death  is  never  the  hardest  thing  of  all  to  face. 
I  think  most  of  us  fear  ridicule,  continuous  universal 
ridicule  from  our  fellow-men  very  much  more. 

Our  fathers  died  for  the  sake  of  their  principles  ; 
we  must  try  and  live  for  them.  We  may  not  hear 
the  call  of  the  bugle,  make  the  quick  rush  and  pass 
out  into  the  darkness  of  death  almost  before  we 
have  had  time  to  know  what  is  happening.  But  it 
may  be  for  us  to  face  days,  weeks,  months,  years  of 
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toil — with  no  end  in  view,  beyond  the  one  aim  of 
living  up  to  the  highest  call  from  within. 

Lord  Cromer  in  addressing  a  large  school  once  gave 
the  three  following  pieces  of  advice  : — 

"  Never  tell  a  lie.  Don't  dawdle.  Love  your 
country." 

Do  we  Englishmen  love  our  country  ?  The  Colonials 
are  boiling  over  with  the  patriotism  which  desires 
to  make  the  territories  of  the  Empire  inviolable. 

Can  we,  as  Friends,  show  that  we  also  love  our 
country — that  we  wish  to  make  the  national  con- 
science inviolable  ? 

Whatever  makes  for  self-aggrandisement  at  the 
expense  of  the  common  good  is  against  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism. 

Whatever  there  is  in  our  lives  which  ignores  the 
men  living  near  and  below  the  "  poverty  line  "  and 
forgets  the  claims  of  these  millions  in  our  large  towns, 
must  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism. 

Wherever  men  are  earning  money  unscrupulously 
or  spending  money  selfishly  and  without  purpose, 
there  the  true  seed  of  patriotism  cannot  grow. 

But  wheresoever  men  are  found  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  and  ready  to  give,  like  consecrated 
gifts,  the  powers  of  alert  minds  and  healthy  bodies, 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  truly  to  educate 
the  great  bulk  of  our  nation  and  to  enrich  the  world 
around  them  in  countless  other  ways,  in  such  hearts 
as  these  it  is  possible  for  true  patriotism  to  burn 
brightly  and  fiercely.  Disinterestedness,  yea  some- 
thing sublimely  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  self  ; 
honesty,  fearlessness  and  hope ;  of  such  stuff  as 
these  must  we  look  to  make  the  patriot  of  the  future. 
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HALIOTIS   IRIS. 
(Sunday  School,  Auckland,  N.Z.     4.7.09.) 

I  WANT  you  to  look  at  this  shell ;  its  name  means,  I 
believe,  "  ear  of  salt  "  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  talk  about  names  or  enter  into  difficult 
explanations. 

What  strikes  your  mind  first,  when  you  take  this 
shell  in  your  hand  and  closely  examine  it  ? 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  that  the  outside  was 
rough  and  grey  and  not  very  beautiful,  while  the 
inside  is  smooth  and  pearly  and  full  of  wonderful 
rainbow  colours.  Now*  if  we  can  learn  nothing 
else  from  the  lessons  which  this  shell  teaches,  we  can 
remember  this  one  fact — a  perfect  inside. 

You  all  know  that  in  this  shell,  in  this  little  house 
there  lived  a  tiny  animal.  The  walls  and  roof  of 
the  place  he  lived  in  were  at  first  little  more  than  a 
paper  membrane  ;  but  year  by  year  he  gave  his 
house  a  coat  of  lime  like  a  new  wall-paper  plastered 
over  the  old  one,  until  the  walls  became  fairly  thick 
and  hard. 

If  a  common  black  tea  tray  (not  one  made  of 
iron)  be  broken,  you  will  find  that  it  is  probably  one 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  : — layers  of  paper, 
pressed  together,  at  length  forming  a  hard,  tough 
material. 

Now  all  the  time  the  animal  was  working  from 
within.  The  animal  never  saw  the  outside  part, 
perhaps  never  knew  how  the  sand  tumbled  against 
it  and  the  pebbles  battered  it  and  the  storms  beat 
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against  it.  And  if  we  learn  nothing  else  in  life,  we 
can  make  it  our  aim  to  work  at  the  inner  things  of 
life,  and  leave  all  the  outer  things  for  the  world  to 
rub  at  as  they  please. 

Some  people  are  like  this  ;  they  have  very  warm 
hearts,  but  they  let  the  world  outside  only  see  the 
hard,  roughened  exterior. 

Sometimes  a  fault  in  a  man's  character  appears  to 
work  in  from  without ;  but  generally  there  is  some 
reason  for  this.  Let  me  try  and  explain. 

Years  and  years  ago  there  was  a  fine  steamer 
called  the  London  which  left  England  crowded  with 
rich  Australians  coming  back  from  home.  The  ship 
was  good,  the  engines  were  good,  but  the  Captain 
started  in  too  great  a  hurry.  All  over  the  deck  of  the 
ship  there  were  great  heaps  of  coal  which  ought 
to  have  been  stowed  away  below  before  starting. 
Everything  went  well  down  the  Thames  ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  English  Channel,  they  met 
a  great  storm  which  washed  this  loose  coal  into  the 
water  channels  and  into  the  water  pipes  for  keeping 
the  deck  dry.  Out  in  the  Atlantic  the  seas  became 
more  tempestuous  still ;  and  a  great  deal  of  water 
was  taken  on  board. 

In  the  ordinary  way  this  should  have  drained  away 
quite  easily ;  but  owing  to  the  fine  coal  choking  the 
pipes  the  ship  became  full  of  water.  The  fires  were 
put  out,  the  engines  stopped  working  and  eventually 
the  ship  foundered,  and  went  down  with  every  soul 
on  board. 

You  see  it  seemed  such  a  little  mistake,  a  little 
detail  of  arrangement.  And  we  might  say  that  the 
evil  worked  in  from  outside,  as  all  the  important 
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parts  of  the  ship  were  working  correctly.  But  there 
was  one  central  thing  that  was  wrong.  If  the 
Captain  had  performed  his  duty  in  the  right  way,  he 
would  have  remembered  that  it  was  more  important 
to  get  his  ship  to  the  end  of  its  journey  safe,  rather 
than  to  start  punctually.  A  right  purpose  and  a 
right  way  of  working  would  have  prevented  this 
catastrophe ;  and  these  are  most  inner  require- 
ments. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  read  a  lot  about  the 
Pharisees  who  thought  only  to  show  off  their  outside 
goodness,  and  their  "  inward  part  was  full  of  wicked- 
ness." 

Please  therefore  remember  the  lesson  from  the 
inward  beauty  of  this  shell. 

And  the  next  question  which  I  have  to  ask  you  is, 
Where  does  the  shell  live  ? 

Does  the  sort  of  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell 
live  in  the  water  just  floating  about,  or  does  it  live 
like  an  oyster  in  soft  mud  or  sand  ?  Well,  some  of 
you  may  not  know,  so  I  will  tell  you  that  it  lived  on 
a  rock.  That's  very  important. 

It  built  its  house  upon  a  rock,  and  when  the 
floods  came  (and  the  winds  blew)  and  the  waves 
beat  upon  the  house,  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock. 

Just  try  to  think  how  snug  it  was  for  him  to  be 
able  to  close  down  firm  with  all  his  might  and  hug 
that  rock  in  a  storm.  There  was  a  man  once  who 
said  :  "  He  (God)  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salva- 
tion ;  He  is  my  defence  ;  I  shall  not  be  greatly 
moved." 
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Now  that  point  about  the  rock  could  not  be  told 
unless  you  had  been  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  picked 
up  such  shells  as  this.  Even  then  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  would  find  these  particular  animals  alive,  though 
the  rather  similar  animal  which  we  call  a  limpet 
abounds  on  the  rocks. 

But  I  want  you  to  practise  not  only  looking  for 
shells  and  animals  and  flowers  wherever  you  are, 
but  also  to  look  closely  at  them. 

What  are  these  four  holes  near  one  corner  ? 

What  are  the  faint  lines  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
outside  of  the  shell  ? 

Do  you  remember  I  told  you  that  "  every  year  " 
this  little  fellow  papered  the  walls  of  his  house  ? 
Well,  I  ought  to  have  said  "every  week"  or  "every 
month."  And  each  time  he  does  it,  the  walls  get 
not  only  thicker,  but  the  last  coating  is  always  a 
little  more  extensive  and  spreading ;  so  that  the 
area  of  the  shell  grows.  It  measures  perhaps  two 
inches  instead  of  one  inch  as  it  did  long  ago.  In  fact 
when  this  animal  began  its  shell,  the  whole  thing 
may  not  have  been  as  large  as  my  thumb  nail. 

And  what  about  these  four  holes  in  a  line  ?  Did  you 
notice  as  well  as  the  four  holes  that  there  are  some 
other  marks  like  tilled-in  holes  ?  How  many  ? 
Eight,  ten,  I  think  I  can  count  fifteen  little  marks 
in  line  with  the  existing  four. 

Now  the  open  holes  are  to  let  the  water  supply 
pass  in  and  out,  for  the  animal  to  live  on — just  as 
you  and  I  have  to  breathe  air  through  our  noses  and 
take  food  through  our  mouths  to  keep  us  alive  at  all. 

Well,  then,  when  the  animal  was  quite  small  these 
four  open  holes  were  not  made,  but  some  of  the 
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fifteen  little  pits  were  at  that  time  open  and  let  the 
supply  of  water  pass  through. 

Now  there  is  no  need  for  these  fifteen  holes  which 
have  become  disused  and  filled  up.  "For  the  former 
things  have  passed  away." 

There  was  a  splendid  old  saint  who  knew  some- 
thing of  this  sort  of  change  going  on  in  his  own  life. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  but  when  I 
became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things." 

Perhaps  you  are  quite  tired  of  being  talked  to 
(by  grown-up  people)  as  children.  But  I  want  you 
to  notice  that  all  through  life  we  are  in  some  ways 
children.  Although  this  shell  (or  the  animal  inside 
it)  has  grown  from  srrtall  beginnings,  it  is  still  not 
half  as  large  as  it  should  be. 

This  animal  cannot  have  been  much  more  than 
a  little  baby  when  it  died.  The  full-grown  animal 
leaves  a  shell  five  or  six  inches  across — like  a 
man's  hand.  So  we  learn  the  lessons  that  even  baby 
animals  can  teach  us.  They  work  away  a-t  the 
inside  of  their  shells,  never  minding  about  the 
outside  effect.  Even  little  children  in  the  animal 
kingdom  know  what  it  is  to  say  :  "  He  only  is  my 
rock  and  my  salvation  ;  He  is  my  defence  ;  I  shall 
not  be  moved." 

Even  the  smallest  child  here  can  look  back  at 
lessons  learnt  in  the  past  which  he  has  no  need  to 
learn  again.  Each  one  of  us  has  outgrown  some 
stage  of  life,  left  some  marks  to  show  our  growth 
(like  these  disused  breathing  holes),  and  yet  for  each 
of  us  there  is  more  growth  on  in  front. 

If  you  have  understood  what  I  said  about  the 
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way  in  which  this  shell  was  built  up,  you  will  see 
why  it  is  so  thick  and  sturdy  in  the  part  which  grew 
first,  and  why  it  is  so  thin  and  brittle  near  the  edge. 
Look  how  easily  it  chips  off  at  the  outside  rim. 

And  the  things  which  we  learn  effectually  in 
childhood  get  further  established  with  every  sub- 
sequent year  of  growth. 

That  is  why  I  want  you  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
looking  at  these  beautiful  things  ;  every  impression 
now  will  grow  stronger  afterwards. 

Some  of  us  cannot  perhaps  get  out  into  the  country 
often,  or  go  down  and  pick  up  shells  by  the  sea,  but 
we  can  all  prize  the  chances  we  do  get.  The  best 
way  to  learn  about  animals  or  plants  is,  of  course, 
to  go  and  see  them  in  the  living  condition,  and  learn 
the  lessons  from  the  world  as  it  is  alive. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  a  diving  dress.  Perhaps  you  have  sometimes 
watched  the  divers  in  the  harbour  here.  I  had 
to  put  over  my  head  a  helmet  of  iron  and  glass, 
weights  on  my  feet  and  all  over  my  body  a  special 
dress  of  canvas  and  india-rubber.  Then  came  the 
descent ;  it  was  rather  unpleasant  going  down 
below  the  water  level,  for  all  the  air  for  breathing 
had  to  come  down  through  a  tube. 

But  it  is  well  worth  while  to  go  down.  The  fishes 
swim  round  quite  unafraid,  and  it  is  often  possible 
to  touch  the  animals  as  they  walk  about  on  the 
bottom.  Then  you  can  clamber  up  steep  rocks  or 
drop  off  ledges  without  either  effort  or  sudden  jar. 
The  whole  sensation  is  like  that  of  a  being  in  a  fairy- 
land of  green  water. 

Don't  you  think  perhaps  it  is  more  natural  for 
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animals  to  come  like  this,  fearlessly  to  a  man  ?  Fear 
must  have  been  like  a  foreigner  coming  into  the 
hearts  of  animals  just  when  evil  came  into  man's 
heart.  In  a  perfect  world  we  should  understand  and 
love  the  whole  creation,  and  the  created  things 
would  have  no  fear  of  us. 

All  this  is  meant  to  show  you  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  for  beauty  in  flowers  and  animals. 
You  can  never  love  them  enough.  "  Every  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  so 
far.  What  about  the  little  white  circles  all  over  the 
outside  of  the  shell  ?  Other  animals  ?  Yes.  They 
are  little  barnacle-like  animals  that  have  left,  as  it 
were,  only  little  nests  on  the  larger  house. 

The  rock  has  given  support  to  our  big  friend 
(Haliotis)  and  the  shell  of  this  has  been  like  a  rock 
to  its  neighbours.  They  have  built  their  .houses 
on  what  is  as  good  as  a  rock  to  them. 

There  we  have  another  lesson. 

Our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  struggles  and  our 
victories,  our  worship  and  our  work  and  play,  our 
little  cares  and  our  big  triumphs  ;  all  that  makes  for 
"power  and  love  and  a  sound  mind,"  everything  which 
makes  our  characters  strong,  is  a  strength  to  others 
round  us.  Now  no  likeness  is  quite  perfect,  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  carry  the  parable  interpretation 
too  far.  But  if  you  try  to  live  and  grow  near  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  each  good  action  of  yours,  each  part  of 
your  complex  self  which  is  called  character,  will 
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enable  others  near  you  to  cling  (partly  through  your 
strength)  to  the  same  support. 

You  may  never  see  the  good  you  do.  You  may  be 
like  the  animal  here  who  never  knows  of  the  existence 
of  these  neighbours — these  barnacles — on  its  shell ; 
but  depend  on  it,  you  are  helping  others  as  well  as 
yourself  when  you  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  you. 

I  talked  about  character  just  now.  That  is  the 
last  thing  to  talk  about. 

The  animal,  probably  a  pulpy  mass  of  yellow-grey 
tissue,  is  long  dead ;  but  the  beautiful  structure 
which  it  reared  remains. 

Our  lives,  as  others  see  them  (or  as  we  see  them), 
may  contain  nothing  very  startling.  But  the  all- 
important  question  is :  Will  the  character  that  out- 
lives us  be  worthy  for  God's  purposes  ?  Are  we 
going  to  leave  anything^like  this  shell's  witness  to  the 
glory  of  God  ? 

Here  again  the  imagery  is  incomplete  ;  for  we 
know  not  what  awaits  us  in  the  next  world,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  "  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

And  even  if  we  leave  behind  us  a  beautiful  shell- 
like  image  of  God,  we  believe  also  in  a  life  to  come. 
A  home,  a  service  and  a  character  in  the  next  world 
as  well  as  in  this.  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Here  or  hereafter,  children  or  men,  whatever  awaits 
us,  let  us  do  our  best  with  the  character  He  gave  us, 
and  try  to  make  it  beautiful  like  all  His  works. 
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THE  DEMANDS  OF  QUAKER  WORSHIP: 

HOW   WE   AS   YOUNG   FRIENDS   CAN   CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARDS   MEETING  THEM. 

(Lawson  Camp,  N.S.W.,  21.8.09.) 

OUR  worship  must  be  the  central  point  in  our  lives. 
The  catechism  asks  :  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?  "  and  the  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

''  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
Him  for  ever." 

And  this  is  not  one  half  of  a  bargain  between  two 
individuals.  Man's  life  is  corporate,  social ;  no  man 
liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  A 
modern  writer  (G.  A.  Coe)  has  said  that  "  in  this 
substitution  of  a  social  for  an  individual  end  is  found 
the  clue  to  the  remarkable  paradox  about  saving  and 
losing  life.  He  who  seeks  to  save  his  soul,  that  is, 
he  whose  life  proceeds  from  self-regarding  motives, 
loses  his  soul.  He  cannot  even  be  himself. .  But 
he  who,  like  Jesus,  takes  for  his  own  and  only  good 
the  good  of  the  whole  society  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
though  he  gives  up  his  soul,  nevertheless  finds  it." 

And  again  :  "  To  glorify  God  is  to  work  with  Him 
for  the  coming  of  an  ideal  human  race." 

"  God,  as  well  as  man,  is  a  social  being.  Glorifying 
Him,  accordingly,  is  no  interplay  between  two  mere 
individuals,  each  of  whom  seeks  his  own  particular 
ends,  but  rather  the  maintenance  of  such  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  human  and  divine  existence  as 
enables  each  to  realise  his  life  in  the  life  of  the  other." 

It  is  right,  in  one  way,  to  say  that  our  Meetings 
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are  made  for  man  rather  than  man  for  our  Meetings. 
But  inasmuch  as  our  worship  is  more  than  a  mere 
strengthening  time  for  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  the 
Divine  Father  does — as  we  think — welcome  this 
meeting  with  Him,  to  a  great  extent  we  are  created 
to  the  end  that  we  might  worship  God. 

"  And  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever  "  ;  yes  ;  not  as  some 
distant  prize  but  as  our  full  present  joy. 

First  and  last  we  must  enjoy  this  time  of  coming 
into  His  presence.  We  shall  derive  no  good  our- 
selves from  our  worship,  we  shall  be  very  far  from 
true  service  if  we  come  reluctantly  to  wait  in  quiet 
before  Him. 

To  recommend  anyone  who  attended  Meeting 
simply  as  a  duty  to  keep  away  is  perhaps  putting 
the  case  rather  strongly  ;  but  at  least  one  wants  to 
remind  people  who  dislike  this  time  of  enforced 
silence  that  their  presence  is  like  a  dead  weight  on 
the  activity  of  the  Spirit  and  that  their  presence  or 
absence  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.*  One  unin- 
terested, listless  member  dulls  the  whole  worship. 
The  influence  is  not  simply  negative.  It  positively 
retards,  in  some  degree,  the  spiritual  life  and  growth, 
inasmuch  as  it  checks  freedom. 

But  the  other  worshippers  will  readily  accept  the 
burden  if  such  a  one  is  conscious  of  it  and  still 
cares  to  come  and  share  their  worship. 

*  In  a  Meeting  of  Young  Friends  at  Birmingham  in  the 
Spring  of  1918,  shortly  before  he  left  England,  Amy  Sturge 
recalls  that:  "One  of  his  last  warnings  to  the  group  of 
young  people  he  talked  to  here  was :  '  Don't  be  feather-bed 
Quakers.'  And  he  added :  '  Don't  be  undecided  as  to 
whether  you  shall  go  to  Meeting  on  Sunday  morning,  or  not. 
Get  that  settled  once  and  for  all :  it  saves  a  lot  of  energy.'  " 
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The  old  words  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  may  be  true 
of  some  seeker  to-day,  and  all  such  seekers  are  more 
than  welcome  at  our  Meetings  :  "  Although  I  burn 
not  with  desire  vehement  as  Thy  special  votaries  ; 
yet  by  Thy  grace  /  have  a  desire  for  this  great  burning 
desire  ;  praying  and  longing  that  I  may  be  a  fellow 
of  all  such  Thy  ardent  lovers,  and  be  numbered  in 
their  holy  company." 

And  the  centuries  answer  back  on  behalf  of  Christ : 
'  Ye  would  not  have  sought  Me  if  ye  had  not  already 
found  Me." 

A  Meeting  for  Worship,  then,  is  the  focusing  point 
of  our  whole  life.  The  needs  of  a  Meeting  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  discuss.  But  the  Meeting  needs 
lives.  Any  other  contribution  that  we  may  make 
is  futile,  if  we  are  holding  our  lives  for  some  other 
personal  end. 

Whatever  else  I  may  say,  however  much  we  may 
appeal  to  Friends  to  commit  themselves  in  words 
as  an  occasional  expression  of  the  deeper  life,  let 
this  one  point  be  clear.  What  we  are  is  the-  only 
thing  which  matters.  Let  us  get  our  foundations 
right,  and  try  to  get  our  lives  ordered  and  sincere 
and  simple  ;  all  else  will  follow  in  the  most  fitting 
way.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness."  Words  are  not  necessary,  if  the 
lives  are  honest  efforts  to  practise  the  presence  of 
God. 

Once  again  I  must  quote  Emerson's  words : 
'  What  a  man  is,  thunders  so  loud  that  people 
cannot  hear  what  he  says." 

It  is  a  terrible  thought.  A  man  enters  a  room  full 
of  people  ;  he  behaves  in  a  perfectly  correct  and 
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polite  fashion  and  thinks,  as  he  leaves,  that  he  has 
left  a  good  impression.  Exactly.  The  idea  left 
with  everyone  in  that  room  was  that  he  wanted  to 
make  a  good  impression.  There  is  nothing  which 
commits  us  more  than  our  manner  of  doing  the 
ordinary  thing  which  everyone  else  is  doing. 

There  is  nothing  which  tells  so  much  of  a  life  as  a 
continued  silence  in  Meetings  for  worship. 

It  may  reveal  ecstasies  and  heights  of  divine 
communion  which  most  of  us  never  dream  of  ;  there 
is  no  fear  of  such  silences  being  mistaken  for  the 
other  kind,  the  indolent  or  critical  silence  which 
chokes  the  ministry  and  clogs  the  worship. 

That  lives  should  tell  so  much  may  be  in  some 
ways  a  terrible  thing  ;  it  is  also  a  very  comforting 
fact.  We  are  so  afraid  of  overstating  our  religious 
beliefs  ;  if  we  make  the  effort  to  express  any  single 
truth,  we  are  apt  to  fear  that  we  shall  say  more  than 
we  can  substantiate,  to  preach  more  than  we  can 
practise.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger 
of  understating  our  beliefs,  of  not  doing  justice  to 
Him  whom  we  recognise  as  having  done  so  much 
for  us.  There  is  no  need  for  these  scruples.  Our 
lives  are  speaking  far  too  loud  for  there  to  be  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  truths  which  we  really 
have  assimilated. 

And  so  vocal  ministry  comes  to  hold  a  middle 
place  in  our  worship.  It  is  essentially  serving, 
helping. 

No  matter  how  simple  or  faltering  the  utterance, 
words  help  true  Communion  with  our  Heavenly 
Father  infinitely  more  than  any  silent  worship  that 
is  reserved,  critical.  Silence  can  be  baffling,  killing. 
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Probably,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  awful  silence 
to  which  no  words  reach  and  which  no  highest 
eloquence  could  surpass  for  bringing  us  a  true 
revelation  of  God  in  the  soul. 

Our  endeavour,  then,  is  to  work  away  from  the 
enfeebled  state  of  our  Meetings  where  (as  a  Friend 
says  of  many  English  Meetings)  :  "  Half  the  Friends 
are  speaking  too  much,  and  half  are  never  speaking 
at  all."  If  our  words  are  in  any  sense  representative 
of  our  experience  of  life,  if  they  avoid  all  theoretical 
questions,  there  need  be  no  one  who  cannot  offer 
some  help,  and  all  help  is  so  much  needed  by  fellow- 
worshippers. 

In  using  the  phrase  "  experience  of  life  "  I  cannot 
help  quoting  an  old  Friend  who  did  his  best  to  bring 
home  the  importance  of  individual  gleanings  from  life. 

"  Get  an  experience  "  and  "  Get  an  experience," 
he  would  repeat  over  and  over  again  until  the  words 
lost  their  meaning — only  to  be  recaptured  when  the 
experience  itself  came  and  the  full  import  thereof 
was  realised. 

No  doubt  many  people  in  our  own  Society  and 
beyond  our  borders  say  :  "  We  have  so  few  experi- 
mentally proved  beliefs." 

And  a  very  healthy  acknowledgment  for  anyone 
to  make. 

Most  of  us  started  with  far  too  many  imperfectly 
tried  theories  of  life.  Gradually,  slowly,  sorrow- 
fully perhaps,  we  find  our  beliefs  are  getting  fewer, 
but  they  get  a  little  deeper — the  ones  which  we  do 
keep — as  the  years  go  on. 

If  our  religion  is  to  be  first-hand,  found  for  our- 
selves, there  arises  the  need  of  considerable  freedom 
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of  thought.  But  let  it  be  quite  clear  what  this 
freedom  means. 

It  is,  by  no  means,  a  loose  invertebrate  liberty 
enabling  us  to  adopt  any  beliefs  with  which  we  may 
come  in  contact ;  lest  we  be  like  "  the  waves  of  tho 
sea  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed." 

Rather  it  is  the  possibility  of  expressing  our  own 
experience  unhampered  by  doctrines  founded  on 
other  people's  experience. 

Let  me  try  and  explain  the  difference  by  a  figure. 
I  used  the  word  "  invertebrate  "  just  now.  The 
tentacle  of  an  octopus  has  a  great  range  of  movement 
— it  is  like  a  long  fleshy  limb  capable  of  moving  in 
any  direction.  But  it  has  a  very  poor  sort  of  free- 
dom compared  with  the  possibilities  of  movement 
which  the  higher  animals  possess  in  the  use  of  limbs. 
The  human  arm  is  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  free- 
dom in  performing  the  offices  of  the  arm,  and  yet  it 
has  not  the  same  strength  as  the  leg.  Each  member 
has  its  own  task  and  its  own  limitations. 

Moreover,  if  the  members  of  the  body  are  to  be 
kept  in  a  fit  state,  they  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise.  If  the  muscles  are  to  be  thoroughly 
strong,  there  must  be  daily  development  of  those 
particular  muscles. 

To  return  to  the  needs  of  our  Meetings,  one  con- 
tribution we  can  make  towards  meeting  those  needs 
is  to  practise  daily  the  silent  waiting  which  we 
perfect  more  or  less  in  our  Sunday  worship. 

If  our  united  worship  is  to  be  a  time  of  real  com- 
munion with  the  divine  presence,  we  must  have 
individually  practised  the  habit  of  unloading  our 
daily  cares  while  we  wait  for  the  inward  voice.  No 
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amount  of  earnest  praying  and  wrestling  for  a 
blessing  on  our  Meetings,  no  amount  of  praiseworthy 
efforts — philanthropy,  Bible  readings,  or  any  other 
spiritual  and  semi-spiritual  activities — can  really 
take  the  place  of  this  daily  waiting. 

Because  it  is  so  easy,  it  becomes  very  hard  to  be 
strict  enough  with  ourselves  about  it. 

Because  it  is  such  a  simple  matter  to  wait  with 
God,  we  hurry  out  to  our  daily  tasks  without  doing 
it. 

The  way  in  which  we  can  help  a  Meeting  most  is 
to  learn  God's  will  for  us,  and  study  that  with 
patience.  Only  so  will  our  Meetings  become  like  the 
one  body  fitly  compounded  together.  "  Now  are 
these  many  members,  yet  one  body." 

Again,  our  Meetings  have  been  likened  unto  an 
orchestra.  Each  instrument  requires  much  practice 
at  the  hands  of  the  performer. 

The  great  symphony  of  life  as  we  work  it  out  to- 
day needs  much  patient  study  that  each  man  may 
know  the  voice  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  that  there  be 
no  single  clanging  discord  to  mar  the  utterance  of 
the  whole.  And  as  well  as  our  own  little  part  in 
the  great  orchestral  harmonies,  we  have  to  listen 
for  the  melody  with  which  our  whole  life  should  be 
imbued.  Now  it  is  hushed  and  faint  in  the  far-off 
distance ;  now  it  thrills  with  power  and  strength, 
flooding  the  hearts  and  voices  of  ourselves  and  those 
around  us.  It  is  a  "  pilgrim's  chorus  "  which  thus 
reasserts  itself  so  appealingly.  May  something  of 
its  confident  ring  of  victory,  its  tender  comprehension 
of  all  our  joys  and  all  our  sorrows,  be  with  us  now  and 
always  till  at  last  it  leads  us  home. 
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AN   AUSTRALIAN   EXPERIENCE. 

THE  river  was  in  flood.  Gum-trees  everywhere 
stood  with  their  roots  and  the  lower  portion  of  their 
trunks  immersed  in  a  green  sea  of  beautiful  reflecting 
water. 

In  another  sense  the  little  town  was  in  flood  also  ; 
the  whole  surrounding  district  was  pouring  in  people 
and  produce  for  the  great  Annual  Show  of  the 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Association,  and  we  three 
Young  Friend  visitors  poured  in  at  the  same  time 
rather  by  accident  than  by  design.  There  is  one 
resident  Friend  here,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  public 
meeting  might  help  the  local  people  to  know  more 
about  the  principles  for  which  he  stood. 

So  we  three  young  men  arrived  about  9  A.M.,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  breakfast .  Then  came 
an  interview  with  two  Salvation  Army  representatives, 
and  after  that  we  had  a  refreshing  walk  through 
the  green  paddocks  at  the  north-west  of  the  town. 

During  the  afternoon  we  paid  our  united  respects 
to  the  Show,  our  attention  being  mainly  divided 
between  the  Merry-go-Round  and  a  Trotting  Race. 

The  presence  of  so  many  people  and  the  numerous 
other  attractions  incident  to  the  Show  made  it 
obvious  from  the  outset  that  the  attendance  at  our 
Public  Meeting  would  be  a  small  one  ;  none  the  less 
we  were  filled  with  varying  degrees  of  apprehension 
as  the  time  drew  near.  One  of  our  number  was 
certainly  able  to  write  for  the  English  mail  during 
some  of  the  few  free  moments  of  the  day,  and  the 
calmness  of  mind  of  which  he  gave  evidence  in  doing 
this  was  a  great  stay  to  our  little  company.  Another 
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was  able  to  look  forward  with  perfectly  quiet  courage 
to  the  evening,  though  his  mind  was  hardly  enough 
at  rest  to  be  able  to  busy  himself  with  quite  so 
distinct  an  occupation  as  writing  letters.  We  had 
all  of  us  had  a  full,  a  busy  week-end,  demanding 
every  moment's  attention  ;  following  on  this  came  a 
short  night  and  finally  another  night's  railway 
journey  to  drive  every  possibility  of  preparation 
for  this  particular  service  out  of  the  question.  At 
the  last  moment  I  felt  as  if  there  was — spiritually 
speaking — nothing  which  we  could  give  to  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  we  were  going  to  meet. 
Oh  ye  of  little  faith,  why  are  ye  so  fearful  ? 

And  when  we  did  reagh  the  little  Methodist  Hall 
and  took  our  places  up  near  the  front,  our  gathering 
was  constituted  pretty  much  as  we  had  expected. 
Two  or  three  nonconformist  ministers,  a  young 
solicitor  and  his  wife  and  perhaps  a  dozen  others 
besides  ourselves  was  the  whole  muster.  Our  host, 
being  well  known  throughout  the  district,  gave  a  short 
account  of  George  Fox  and  Friends'  views  ;  this  was 
followed  by  an  appeal  to  those  present  to  test  then 
and  there  the  silent  worship  which  constitutes  our 
chief  stronghold  of  Quakerism — and  we  were  launched 
on  a  full  and  perfect  Friends'  Meeting.  There  were 
one  or  two  testimonies  from  the  local  ministers 
to  the  valuable  part  which  the  stayedness  of  silent 
worship  plays  in  this  busy  century  ;  there  was  also 
a  clear  note  struck  to  testify  to  the  full  joy  and  free- 
dom of  our  Lord's  service,  and  to  the  glowing  passion 
of  a  life  in  His  presence. 

But  the  silence  was  the  one  prevailing  thing, 
bringing — as  it  has  so  often  done  before — a  sense 
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that  we  do  really  possess  a  goodly  heritage,  a  know- 
ledge that  we  are  ourselves  possessed  by  One  stronger 
than  ourselves.  Truly  in  such  times  God  is  ours 
and  we  become  His.  As  the  uniting  words  of  the 
closing  prayer  seemed  to  foretell,  He  will  be  with 
us  in  the  future  as  He  has  been  in  the  past. 

And  so  the  faithfulness  was  rewarded  by  faith,  and 
our  fearfulness  by  the  perfect  love  which  casteth  out 
fear.  Nor  was  this  assurance  and  renewing  of  our 
faith  any  merely  personal  experience  of  our  own. 
Anyone  who  had  joined  in  the  few  words  of  greeting 
and  farewell  as  we  passed  through  the  door,  anyone 
who  had  felt  the  warmth  of  fellowship  indicated  by 
the  strong  grasp  of  the  hand  as  we  parted  from  one 
another,  would  have  agreed  that  everyone  of  us  had 
felt  something  of  the  strength  which  comes  out  of 
quietness  and  confidence  alone. 

But  the  blessing  which  rested  on  the  Meeting  had 
really  been  assured  in  the  morning.  The  spiritual 
"  success  "  of  our  time  was  settled  for  us  as  we  sat 
together  under  the  eucalyptus-trees,  with  our  eyes 
feasting  on  mist  and  blue  distances  and  our  hearts 
thrilling  with  the  old  message  of  spring. 

There  was  no  outward  prearrangement  of  the 
evening,  but  we  knew  nothing  could  go  wrong,  and 
in  that  knowledge  for  a  time  we  could  take  rest. 
The  heron  was  dawdling  among  the  grassy  pools  ; 
the  distant  croaking  of  the  frogs  broke  the  silence. 
The  pearly  reflections  of  the  gum-trees  told  what  has 
been  told  so  often,  and  must  be  repeated  so  many 
times  before  we  shall  know  it  for  ever — the  fact  that 
in  a  world  so  full  of  harmony  we  have  a  Father  who 
is  our  God,  and  a  God  who  is  good. 
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AN  ASPECT  OF  DISCIPLESHIP. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  SUNDAY  EVENING  ADDRESS 
ON  JOHN  xxi.     (Melbourne.     August  1909.). 

...  As  I  read  the  story  I  cannot  think  that  Christ  is 
displeased  with  Peter's  restraint.  The  extravagant 
assurances  of  fidelity  in  former  times  were  a  greater 
source  of  trouble  to  Jesus. 

The  confident  ardour  of  the  disciple,  as  still 
typified  by  his  vigorous  physical  action  of  girding  him- 
self, is  done  away.  Now  that  is  past,  and  Peter  can 
criticise  his  own  loyalty  in  a  perfectly  humble  way, 
ready  enough  to  take  to  heart  the  words  :  "  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'* 

And  this  willingness  to  allow  of  Divine  guiding 
leads  directly  to  the  commands  :  "  Feed  .  .  .  Tend 
.  .  .  Follow  Me."  Humility  is,  and  always  must  be, 
the  condition  of  service. 

From  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  in  Galilee 
which  we  have  been  discussing — from  this  time  on- 
ward— Peter's  spiritual  progress  is  a  certainty.  He 
has  left  behind  him  the  region  of  mere  lip-service,  and 
although  his  outward  confession  of  his  Lord  is  so 
faltering,  the  quality  of  his  heart  is  never  to  be 
doubted.  Instead  of  the  self-confident  Peter  of  the 
Gospels,  we  find  a  changedjman — a  different  Peter 
in  the  Acts.  Watch  him  as^he  goes  with  John  into 
the  Temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  He  is  no  longer 
full  of  jealous  curiosity  about  his  comrade  :  "  What 
shall  this  man  do  ?  "  nor  is  there  a  trace  in  John  of 
the  self-love  which  strikes  such  a  pathetic  note  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  while  they  are  in  the  way 
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going  up  to  Jerusalem.  For  a  moment  let  us  recall 
this  incident.  We  remember  how  Jesus  is  fore- 
telling the  tragedy  of  the  coming  days,  and  James 
and  John,  not  perceiving  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment,  strike  in  with  their  request  that  they  may 
sit  hereafter  one  on  Christ's  right  hand  and  the 
other  on  His  left.  All  that  is  now  changed.  Their 
independence  and  self-seeking  are  gone ;  but  a 
great  strength  is  theirs. 

Here,  in  the  Acts,  Peter  and  John  are  humble- 
minded  men,  powerless  and  unlearned  as  the  world 
counts  power  and  learning  :  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  thee  "  — this  is 
the  promise  to  the  lame  man.  "  Look  on  us,"  are 
the  words  they  use.  Why  ?  "  because,"  they  would 
say,  "  we  are  nothing,  but  Christ  in  us  can  do  all 
things."  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
rise  up  and  walk." 

...  In  simple  loving  hearts,  wheresoever  men 
are  dependent  on  Him,  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
manifests  itself  on  earth,  now  as  then. 

In  thinking  of  this  scene  by  the  lake  and  its 
lesson  for  us,  Christ  was  not  hurt,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  by  the  lukewarmness  of  Peter's  utterance.  In 
discounting  the  value  of  words,  surely  Christ  has 
given  a  service  and  a  command  at  the  present  day 
to  many  of  us  who  feel  that  no  creed,  no  purely 
verbal  confession,  reaches  into  the  deep  places  of  our 
being  to  draw  out  the  truth  that  is  in  us. 

"  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  teaching  "  ;  and  our  lame  confession,  "  Lord, 
.  .  .  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,"  is  sometimes  the 
beginning  of  discipleship. 
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And  if  our  work  in  the  world  to-day  is  not  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  we  put  our  Christianity  into 
words,  there  is  certainly  full  warrant  for  this  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  whose  good  tidings  were  chiefly  acts  of  love. 

There  was  so  much  in  His  revelation  of  the  Father 
which  could  not  be  told.  He  could  only  sow  seeds 
of  action  in  men's  hearts  and  leave  the  growth  and 
the  harvest  to  take  place  after  He  had  gone. 

The  lesson  which  He  embodied  in  His  life  was 
self-renunciation,  self-effacement.  Only  when  death 
had  removed  Him  from  their  presence,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  render  Him  personal 
service,  could  the  disciples  realise  how  every  action 
of  His  had  been  prompted  by  love  of  others. 

Glimpses  come  to  us  from  time  to  time  whereby 
we  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  Him  to  thrust 
Himself  upon  those  whom  He  loved.  His  love  was 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  not  show  itself  immedi- 
ately in  impulsive  demonstrations. 

A  yearning  restraint  held  Him  back.  And  to-day 
it  holds  Him  back  until  we  really  want  Him. . 

But  if  we  will  but  go  a  little  way  to  meet  Him,  will 
His  love  be  restrained  and  kept  back  then  ? 

If  we  would  but  go  a  little  way. 

In  every  narrow  place  into  which  He  leads  us 
to-day,  in  every  chastening  discipline,  we  can  turn 
with  mingled  pain  and  joy  to  the  scene  in  the  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem  and  the  words  which  Christ 
spake  :  "  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  There  was  so  much 
that  He  could  not  tell ;  and  in  our  case  to-day  there 
is  so  much  in  life  that  cannot  be  explained.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  such  glimpses  as  we  have  of 
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His  great  love  should  be  transitory,  and  the  dark 
places  of  unenlightenment  should  serve  to  bring  us 
near  to  Him,  so  that  we  can  say  :— 

I  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand, 

My  way  to  see. 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  hold  Thy  hand 

And  follow  Thee. 

If  our  Christian  pathway  were  a  royal  road  fully 
illumined  with  God's  own  light,  where  were  our 
discipleship  ?  In  what  way  could  we  partake  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  ? 

Christ  was  forsaken,  so  must  thou  be  too  : 
How  couldst  thou  suffer  but  in  seeming,  else  ? 

And  so  I  am  coming  back  to  the  spiritual  search 
with  which  I  started. 

The  divine  restlessness,  the  hunger  for  God, 
throwing  light  as  it  does  on  His  yearning  love  for  us, 
is  not  a  token  only  of  human  frailty.  It  is  the 
beginning  but  it  is  also  the  end  of  all  our  walk  on 
this  earth,  for  mercifully  some  measure  of  assurance 
('•'  stayedness  ")  is  granted  to  us  as  life  unfolds. 

The  paradox,  "  Ye  would  not  have  sought  Me, 
unless  ye  had  already  found  Me,"  is  true  of  many 
seeking  souls  to-day. 

Humbly,  simply,  thankfully  when  we  can,  let  us 
take  up  the  burden  of  our  everyday  life,  knowing 
that  our  "  discipleship  "  implies  no  previous  attain- 
ment but  only  a  process  of  learning  begun. 

As  we  enter  the  sanctuary,  in  thought  and  silence, 
and  then  pass  out  into  the  noisy  world,  which  of  us 
has  not  experienced  a  shudder  at  the  "  Gulfs  be- 
neath," a  terror  of  a  fall  real  and  tragic  like  Peter's 
denial  ?  But  His  strength  must  be  made  perfect 
in  our  weakness,  and  such  fears  must  be  meant  to 
throw  us  back  in  humility  on  His  almightiness. 
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ANADHARAPURA :   A    BURIED  CITY  OF 
CEYLON. 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS. 

THE  question  of  how  we  see,  how  we  hear  dominates 
all  our  living — not  less  in  our  religious  life  than  in 
the  way  in  which  we  visit  ruins. 

Just  as  the  technical  part  of  an  artist's  work — the 
trick  of  representing  three  dimensions  on  a  surface 
which  is  two  dimensions — requires  a  certain  faculty 
for  unlearning  all  that  experience  has  taught  him, 
and  necessitates  that  he  should  forget  the  actual 
shape  of  the  objects  looked  upon  in  his  effort  to 
concentrate  his  sight,  only  on  their  projection — 
upon  a  vertical  plane — just  in  the  same  way  the 
true  artist's  gift,  the  art  of  all  full,  rich  living,  requires 
the  imagination  to  see  behind  the  actual  three 
dimensions  into  the  meaning  of  these  objects.  Our 
only  hope  of  full  life  consists  in  seeing  more  than 
heaps  of  grey  boulders,  consists  in  clothing  these 
dry  bones  of  history  with  flesh.  But  that  is  the 
difficulty  at  Anadharapura,  to  make  these  dry  bones 
live,  to  focus  our  mind's  eye  on  this  city  of  the  dead, 
to  see  it  as  it  was  in  its  prime,  to  people  these  groves 
and  glades  with  the  princes  and  merchants  living 
in  a  great  metropolis,  to  project  on  our  own  imagina- 
tion the  restored  temples,  to  see  the  jungle  reign 
no  longer,  to  fill  the  silence  of  the  forest  with  the 
clang  and  murmur  of  ordinary  human  intercourse, 
instead  of  only  the  wild  birds'  monotone  or  the 
ringing  laugh  of  the  woodpecker.  We  want  to  view, 
not  only  the  stage  scenery,  but  to  walk  and  talk 
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with  the  actors  on  that  stage.  We  want  to  see  the 
baths  filled  with  water  and  to  go  down  and  bathe  as 
they  did.  We  want  to  hear  the  din  of  war,  as  indeed 
for  centuries  these  men  heard  it — never  far  distant. 
We  long  to  feel  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  to  taste  the 
empty  pleasures  and  the  insatiable  ambitions  of  the 
men  who  ruled,  as  well  as  to  suffer  alongside  of  the 
men  who  obeyed  their  least  word. 

To  the  eye  of  bodily  sight  there  is  nothing  but 
the  dark  green  woods,  and,  turn  as  you  will,  dim 
pencilled  boulders  mingle  upright  among  the  trees 
of  the  scarce  reclaimed  jungle.  A  carpet  of  grass 
underneath,  a  vista  of  green  trunks  and  stones 
merging  and  contrasting  with  one  another  in  twink- 
ling lines  of  light  and  shadow  and  everything 
mellowed  by  the  light  that  filters  through  the  canopy 
of  leaves  above  :  such  a  symphony  in  green,  such  a 
study  in  perpendicular,  whether  furnished  by  the 
forest  trunks  or  the  1600  columns  of  the  Lohapasada 
leaves  itself  stamped  upon  the  mind.  This — a  sort 
of  caricature  by  nature  and  art  of  an  ever-receding 
set  of  organ  pipes — has  influenced  the  architecture 
of  the  present  day. 

How  unlike  this  forest  is  to  the  groves  in  India. 
There  the  scheme  is  a  dark  brown  floor  and  dark 
brown  branches  overhead,  stretching  out  and  inter- 
twining so  that  the  horizontal  lines  predominate. 

Here  in  Ceylon  all  is  green  and  the  vertical  lines 
are  most  conspicuous. 

An  hour  or  two  before  sunset  I  wandered  round  the 
ruins  of  one  large  rock  temple.  An  old  tortoise  (about 
ten  inches  long)  came  and  wanted  to  talk  about  long 
ago,  but  I  told  him  I  was  busy  and  could  not  stop. 
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The  bedroom  of  the  hotel  is  a  perfect  thoroughfare 
for  birds  and  lizards.  If,  as  the  insects  fly  into  the 
lamplight,  one  extra  large  one  should  flutter  on  the 
table,  a  lizard  will  appear  (out  of  nowhere  as  it 
seems)  and  have  the  morsel  half  alive  in  its  mouth  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  blink. 

Next  day  I  went  to  the  sacred  precincts  where 
people  still  come  and  worship  the  great  bo-tree, 
which  has  watched  the  country  for  a  score  of 
centuries  and  looked  upon  the  men  of  Anadharapura 
through  a  score  of  invasions  and  through  a  hundred 
fights.  Oh  yes,  Anadharapura,  the  city  of  the  dead, 
still  lives. 

But  if  we  want  to  picture  the  battles  of  Ceylon,  if 
we  want  to  see  how  little  men  think  of  life  or  death 
and  how  lightly  they  will  wage  war  on  one  another, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  back  a  thousand  years.  The 
history  of  India  is  full  of  blood.  It  is  scarce  fifty 
years  since  the  British  garrison  in  Lucknow  Resi- 
dency were  surrounded  by  thousands  of  howling 
savages,  and  since  the  foul  slaughter  of  European 
men  and  women  in  Cawnpore.  The  Oriental  holds 
his  life  more  cheaply  than  we  do  ;  that  is  the  only 
reason  for  instancing  the  Mutiny  when  we  want  to 
picture  the  fights  of  old  Ceylon.  That  is  one  Eastern 
characteristic  which  extenuates  this  grouping  of 
Ceylon  with  India.  But  the  shedding  of  blood  is  a 
great  leveller  among  nations.  English  or  Japanese, 
Indian  or  Spaniard,  men  do  not  differ  so  vastly 
when  the  trumpet  calls  to  war. 

Let  these  old  Sinhalese  warriors  rest,  let  the  new 
warriors  fight — if  fight  they  must. 

If  our  living  is  right,  our  dying  will  look  after  itself. 
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IRISH    YOUNG  FRIENDS'   CONFERENCE   AT 
GLENDALOUGH,  JULY  1912.* 

THE  Conference  has  come  and  gone.  It  has  shot  past 
us,  but  Glendalough  remains. 

The  glen  of  the  two  lakes  is  a  land  of  many  waters. 
If  you  will  walk  with  me  up  the  valley  by  that  white 
road  which  twists  and  turns  towards  the  head  of  the 
pass,  and  if  you  will  stop  and  listen  at  a  point  that  I 
can  show  you,  you  will  hear  three  distinct  sounds. 

First  the  trickle-tinkle  of  the  little  brook  running 
along  by  the  roadside  ;  then  the  hurried  rush  of  the 
mountain  stream  as  it  pours  down  the  hill  and  buries 
itself,  far  below  the  gorse  and  bracken,  crossing  under 
the  road  and  pursuing  its  headlong  course  towards 
the  valley.  But  below  and  behind  these  two,  if  you 
listen  carefully,  you  will  hear  the  distant  but  mighty 
roar  of  the  river  at  the  bottom. 

This  river  is  the  Glendassan,  and  it  will  pass  under 
two  familiar  bridges,  and  wash  the  walls  of  the  hotel 
before  it  joins  the  Avonmore  in  a  pool  which  every 
visitor  knows  well. 

Yes,  the  Conference  has  gone ;  and  Glendalough, 
with  its  mountains  and  its  secret,  remains. 

Can  we  step  out  from  the  torrent  of  life  calling  us 
with  a  thousand  voices,  and  for  a  moment  stand  as 
the  mountains  have  stood  since  time  began  ? 

The  smoke  curls  upward  from  a  cottage  chimney, 
and  stands  out  against  a  sloping  background  of  pine- 
trees.  The  lakes  with  their  solemn  grandeur  now 
smile  and  now  frown,  reflecting  the  hills  when  they  are 
lit  with  sunlight  or  when  they  are  deep  with  gloom. 

*  Published  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers,  1912. 
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It  is  more  than  thirteen  centuries  since  the  young 
St  Kevin  made  this  lake-shore  his  home. 

Far  up  the  valley  on  a  strip  of  yellow  sand  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  he  found  a  refuge  and  a  hermitage. 
A  round  cave,  too  small  for  him  to  lie  down  in,  was 
for  years  his  only  home,  and  for  food  he  had  the 
herbs  of  the  mountain  and  water  "  from  the  chalice 
of  the  grapes  of  God."  And  yet,  for  all  the  stories, 
he  was  no  bitter,  heavy-hearted  hermit.  He  lived 
in  order  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  and  to  wait  upon  Him. 
But  there  came  a  time  when  an  angel  of  God  appeared 
and  ordered  St  Kevin  to  found  a  monastery  in  a  place 
indicated  about  a  mile  away.  "If  it  was  God's 
will,"  said  Kevin,  "  I  should  prefer  to  remain  until 
my  death  near  this  placfe  where  I  have  laboured  in 
His  service."  "  Nay,"  said  the  angel.  "  If  you 
dwell  where  I  say,  many  thousands  of  happy  souls 
will  have  their  resurrection  there  and  go  with  you 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom."  So,  on  the  site  marked 
out,  he  built  the  celebrated  monastery  which  became 
the  mother  house  of  many  others. 

And  as  we  smile  at  the  quaint  story,  and  as  we 
walk  about  among  these  ruins  of  the  faithful,  do 
not  the  mountains  perhaps  smile  back  at  us  for  our 
absorption  in  the  present,  our  detachment  from  the 
past — when  all  are  one  ?  Has  the  problem  really 
changed  ?  Is  not  this  the  self-same  haunting  ques- 
tion which  each  man  of  us  must  decide  ?  How  can  we 
love  God  in  the  solitude  and  serve  men  in  the  throng? 
How  can  we  work  for  them  without  losing  our  least 
hold  of  Him  ?  All  that  is  wise  and  all  that  is  great 
in  us  draws  us  back  to  the  unchangeable  hills  of  God. 

Yet  there  is  in  our  ears  that  still  insistent  call  to 
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work  out  our  lives  among  the  ordinary  relations  of 
family  and  home  ;  there  is  the  buried  cry  of  our 
big  cities  with  their  problems  striking  across  all  our 
calm  conventions  ;  and  below  and  behind  all  there 
is  the  distant  muffled  roar,  the  sighing  of  those  who 
have  never  heard  Christ's  name. 

For  all  these  tasks  the  Conference  has  given  us 
fresh  power.  If  it  had  merely  been  a  flood-tide,  it 
would  indeed  have  gone  absolutely  and  for  ever, 
leaving  but  memories  stranded  on  the  banks  of  our 
life.  We  should  recall  the  gathering  on  the  mountain, 
the  all  too  slight  introduction  to  Irish  bog,  the 
scramble  down  the  river  bed  and  the  tramp  home  by 
the  lake.  The  buzz  of  the  dinner  tables  would 
sound  in  our  ears,  and  the  last  gathered  assembly 
in  the  lecture  room  would  create  that  hush  of  expect- 
ancy again,  as  each  prize-winner  rises  to  thank  for  the 
touching  tribute  paid  to  his  industry  or  good  conduct. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  days  are  not  merely 
glowing  memories  of  happy  friendship.  For  the 
peace  of  Glendalough  remains. 

Glendalough  was  not  a  standing  still  among  the 
mountains  with  God ;  neither  was  it  a  vision  of 
eternal  things,  after  which  we  can  drift  onwards 
without  God.  Rather,  it  was  the  pledge  of  a  life 
offered  to  Him  who  alone  can  consecrate  it  for 
service.  "  It  is  not  moments  of  vision  that  we  want ; 
it  is  lives  of  vision." 


"  Give  us,  oh  Lord,  the  greatness,  the  faithfulness, 
the  wisdom  of  Thy  silent  places  ;  but  make  our  lives 
to  be  poured  out  like  rivers  in  Thy  service  for  all  who 
need  Thee,  till  the  mountains  are  no  more." 
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GOOD   FRIDAY  AT  BAMBURGH  * 

PLAYING  with  soldiers  on  the  nursery  floor  is  a  very 
good  game,  and  playing  at  castles  in  real  life  is  almost 
as  nice  ;  but  if  you  want  the  real  spirit  of  romance 
plumped  down  into  the  middle  of  twentieth-century 
England,  I  commend  you  to  play  the  game  of  live 
soldiers  in  a  rock  fortress. 

A  tower  thirty  feet  square  rises  over  the  steep  road. 
From  the  flat  roof  you  can  look  down  a  clear  drop  of 
sixty  feet  to  the  sand-dunes,  and  from  the  roof  you  can 
step  across  an  arch  on  to  the  ruined  crown  of  the 
chapel  of  the  ancient  king,  while  towering  above  and 
beyond  is  the  Norman  keep  and  the  palace  of  to-day. 
B-r-r-r-r.  That's  just  a  motor-bicycle  wending  its 
way  up  the  sweep  of  road  that  passes  under  the 
floor  of  our  room.  Think  of  the  joy  of  the  Guys 
and  Lancelots  if  they  could  have  carried  their 
messages  from  the  king  up  these  old  ringing  roads  on 
a  three-horse-power  Rover. 

But  this  is  Good  Friday,  and  if  we  want  to  be  in 
good  time  for  service  we  had  better  be  going.  The 
old  bygone  tradition  of  an  empty  church  and  a  formal 
service  has  passed  away.  There  will  hardly  be  an 
empty  seat,  and  we're  going  to  have  the  real  thing 
to-day. 

"  Sentries  everywhere  " — yes,  as  we  go  down  the 
steep  walled-in  road  there  will  be  a  sentry  at  the 
postern  gate,  and  as  likely  as  not  another  under  the 
portcullis  arch  ;  but  then  think  how  nice  for  these 

*  Published  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers,  May  1915. 
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young  men,  coming  from  the  anaemic  life  of  some 
great  city,  to  be  sentries  among  these  rocks  and 
stones.  If  you  watch  the  changing  of  the  guard  and 
see  those  ruddy  boys  charging  down  at  a  double  for 
sheer  joy,  you  may  bless  the  good  chance  and  the  not 
too  severe  discipline  which  has  come  in  their  way. 

Now  that  we  are  outside  the  castle,  turn  and  look 
round  at  the  double  tower  with  the  dark  archway. 
There  is  good  Plantagenet  masonry  all  up  those 
rocks  to  the  left,  and  wallflowers  dotted  about  among 
the  basalt  below.  But  I  can't  help  remembering 
an  elderly  lady  coming  here  to  sketch  years  ago  ; 
and,  sitting  on  her  camp-stool,  she  told  me  that  one 
of  her  drawing  masters  had  taken  her  to  task  for 
seeing  too  clearly.  "  Couldn't  you  wear  spectacles 
or  something  ?  "  was  his  suggested  remedy.  It  is 
always  difficult  in  painting  a  picture  to  give  the 
double  focus  of  landscape.  If  we  see  the  walls  of 
our  house  and  look  at  the  panes  of  glass  too  closely 
we  shall  miss  the  glory  of  blue  and  gold  across  the 
sand-hills,  or  see  in  them  just  a  coloured  print  of 
ideals  ornamenting  our  walls. 

Down  on  the  green,  we  see  the  soldiers  parading 
and  drilling — a  cheerful,  playful,  shouting  perform- 
ance— but  how  much  better  this  flat  space  does  for 
soldiers  than  for  cricket. 

Anyway  we  are  in  church  before  the  soldiers,  and 
get  time  to  take  in  the  old  familiar  building,  and  hear 
the  old  familiar  toll  of  Sabbaths  long  ago.  Then 
suddenly,  "  tramp,  tramp,"  in  perfect  order  and  with 
quiet,  muffled  steps  the  men  come  in,  and  the  forms 
fill  up  to  left  and  right  with  men  and  boys  in  khaki. 
They  take  off  their  coats  as  if  they  mean  business, 
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and  settle  down  reverently  to  await  the  beginning 
of  the  service. 

We  start  by  singing  "  How  sweet  the  name  of 
Jesus  sounds."  The  singing  of  all  the  hymns  was 
the  best  part  of  the  whole  service.  "  How  sweet  the 
name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  "  When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross."  They  stand  out  like 
jewels.  Even  we,  poor,  unpatriotic,  unimperial 
pacifists  are  dipped  into  unity  with  all  creation,  this 
khaki  creation,  as  we  come  face  to  face  with  Jesus. 
He  still  can  hold  all  men  by  the  look  of  tenderness 
in  His  eyes,  and  even  if  we  have  to  be  made  to  look 
at  Him,  it  is  something  to  know  that  His  ancient 
power  is  unchanging  and  unchanged. 

I  say  we  became  "  dipped  into  unity  "  with  these 
soldiers.  It  was  all  so  jolly.  They  felt  so  like  school- 
boys— only  better,  because  united  by  a  voluntary 
tie  of  which  they  knew  the  meaning,  instead  of 
being,  as  at  school,  herded  together  for  a  cause  they 
could  not  appreciate,  and  with  only  half-consenting 
wills.  And  life  looks  so  exceedingly  simple  through 
these  eyes.  The  cruelty  of  war,  the  ugliness,  the 
stench  of  exhausted  animal-humanity — all  that  was 
out  of  focus.*  And  so  too  were  the  distances  of  a 
newer,  happier  world.  What  was  clear  was  the 
array  of  facts  which  had  brought  each  of  these  men 
to  himself — perhaps  to  his  best  self,  certainly  to  a 
better  self  than  he  had  ever  known  before — and 
a  loyal  response  was  written  on  each  happy  face. 

And  then,  think  of  the  good  clean  health  of  it  all. 
Instead  of  loafing  at  street  corners  through  long  hours 
of  idleness,  here  were  these  men  enjoying  a  fine 
service,  laying  up  treasure  of  eyes  and  ears  and 
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heart.  Instead  of  discontent,  possibly  drink  and 
gambling,  here  were  hope  and  merriment,  and  the 
full  flood  of  life  at  the  spring- tide. 

The  lesson  was  taken  from  the  nineteenth  of  John, 
and  if  you  want  to  look  through  the  facts  of  the 
Near,  and  at  the  ideals  of  the  Beyond,  go  and  listen 
to  the  nineteenth  of  John  with  a  thousand  soldiers 
sitting  all  round  you.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  look 
at  the  beautiful  old  walls  we  have  close  at  hand 
than  to  go  out  into  the  open  and  find  the  sky.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  look  at  the  windows  than  to  look 
through  them.  And  if  I  do  lose  the  near  focus  and 
look  beyond,  the  grey  old  walls  are  still  beautiful.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  difncult  choice,  and  poor  old  Pilate  really 
wanted  to  help  his  friends. 

Jesus  answered  :  "  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at 
all  against  Me  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above." 
Yes,  that's  what  we  felt  when  we  were  singing  the 
hymn  just  now.  The  almighty  power  of  the  unseen 
is  bigger  and  deeper  than  man  at  his  best.  Once 
look  at  the  face  of  Christ  and  we  know  He  can  do 
anything  with  us,  but  it's  not  always  quite  convenient 
to  be  looking  at  Jesus — just  a  little  too  emotional, 
don't  you  know. 

After  all,  we  are  surrounded  by  hard  facts,  cold 
stone  walls  of  a  thousand  years  or  more,  and  if  you 
indulge  in  weakness  or  pacifism, — "  if  thou  let  this 
hatred  die  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  "  Whoso- 
ever utters  a  protest  against  force  speaketh  against 
Caesar."  If  Jesus  wants  a  church,  well  and  good. 
But  if  Jesus  wants  a  throne,  He  can't  have  it,  or 
He  will  have  to  dispute  it  with  George  the  Fifth, 
and  Kitchener's  army. 
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It  was  a  puzzle  for  the  Jews,  if  they  could  have 
seen  what  issues  hung  upon  their  choice.  Pilate 
saw  more  than  they  did.  He  saw  the  long  line 
of  centuries  waiting  for  such  a  King  to  lead  forth 
the  chosen  people ;  and  then,  "  Shall  I  crucify 
your  King  ?  "  And  the  chief  priests  answered, 
"  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  (O  most  gentle 
Tiberius ! ) 

"  Beware  of  the  peacemongers,  for  theirs  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,"  as  the  Easter  number 
of  John  Bull  warns  us. 

Poor  old  Pilate  !  He  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher 
in  his  way.  After  all,  what  did  it  matter  whether 
Jesus  was  King  or  only  said  He  was  King  ? 

These  lancet  windows,  that  old  carved  capital, 
are  they  really  there  ?  or  do  we  only  think  they  are 
there  ?  It  sounds  a  familiar  old  puzzle,  and  of 
course  people  turn  round  and  say  :  "  Pshaw,  these 
walls  are  facts  sure  enough,  but  your  beautiful 
saints  are  only  pictures."  The  abbey  on  the  island 
across  the  bay,  the  blue  sweep  of  sea,  the  snow  on 
Cheviot,  are  these  real,  or  are  they  delicate  tints 
from  an  old  master  hanging  on  the  wall  or  filling  the 
window  ? 

After  these  things  we  knelt  down  and  prayed  quite 
earnestly  :  "  Merciful  God,  who  hast  made  all  men 
and  hatest  nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  nor 
wouldest  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
should  be  converted  "  (here  you  would  expect  some 
wide  compassionate  yearning  for  His  wisdom  to  be 
poured  into  all  hearts — our  own  dark  hearts  included 
—but  no,  the  prayer  goes  on),  "  have  mercy  upon  all 
Jews,  Turks,  Infidels  and  Heretics,  and  take  from 
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them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt 
of  Thy  Word."  (Yes,  after  all,  that  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it,  we  are  the  people,  and  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  us, — and  if  you  can't  possibly  be  like  us, 
be  as  like  us  as  you  possibly  can)  ..."  contempt  of 
Thy  Word/'  yes,  where  was  I — "  and  so  fetch  them 
home,  blessed  Lord,  to  Thy  flock  that  they  may  be 
saved  among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites, 
and  be  made  one  fold  under  one  shepherd."  Isn't 
that  a  beautiful  picture,  and  how  nice  those  shoulders 
look  in  good  yellow  cloth  with  a  belt  and  buckle 
fitting  so  tightly  and  snugly  ! 

Well,  then  came  the  sermon.  Another  beautiful 
picture,  but  how  can  a  man  in  armour  fight  if  his 
hands  are  bound  behind  his  back  ?  A  Christian 
preaching  a  Good  Friday  sermon  to  soldiers  can 
paint  beautiful  pictures,  and  think  beautiful  thoughts 
— he  can  represent  Christian  soldiers  as  a  sort  of 
twentieth-century  knight-errant,  but  for  all  that 
his  hands  are  bound.  He  cannot  preach  Jesus, 
unpopular,  gibbeted,  traitor  to  His  country,  but 

lover  of  men. 

****** 

Then  the  devil  took  him  up  into  a  high  place  and 
showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (especially 
those  coloured  red  on  the  map),  and  showed  him  all 
the  noble  responsibilities  that  rested  on  their  rulers, 
and,  moreover,  showed  him  in  a  moment  of  time  all 
the  reforms  of  the  future,  prohibition  of  alcohol, 
decent  hours,  equalised  profits,  friendly  relations 
between  Liberal  and  Conservative,  Capital  and 
Labour — and  the  devil  said  unto  him  :  "All  these 
things  will  I  give  thee  if  only  thou  wilt  keep  that 
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fleet  of  yours  supreme  as  the  Germans  keep  their 
army  supreme,"  and  the  man  said :  "  Certainly 
I'll  do  my  best.  God  save  THE  King." 

And  after  the  sermon  we  really  did  have  "  God  save 
the  King."  It  seemed  to  put  the  lid  on,  and  to  seal 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  Jesus  was  King  or  only 
thought  He  was. 

I'm.  sorry  if  I've  tried  to  look  at  two  things  at  once. 
It's  always  rather  difficult,  but  the  salt  spray  does 
come  up  on  these  windows  and  perhaps  I  ought  to 
"  wear  glasses  or  something,"  and  anyway  I  could 
almost  have  hugged  the  little  sentry  who  stepped  out 
sideways  to  challenge  me  when  I  returned.  He 
did  look  such  an  angel  of  a  boy ;  and  soldier  work 
is  great  fun — I  know  it 'is. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA.* 
I. — THE  CITY. 

THE  border  between  Turkey  and  Persia  runs  north 
and  south  through  a  chain  of  mountains.  Here 
from  time  immemorial  there  have  been  Kurds  ready 
to  swoop  down  like  vultures  upon  the  careful  people 
of  the  plains,  who  appear  to  them  an  easy  prey 
placed  there  by  divine  appointment. 

And  on  the  plain  to  the  east,  the  fertile  strip  of 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake  of 
Urumia,f  there  lives  a  mixed  population.  We  find 
Moslems  of  Sunni  faith,  Moslems  of  Shiah  faith, 
Christians  of  at  least  five  different  churches.  These 
constitute  the  elements  of  confusion  which  make 
this  Garden  of  Eden  into  a  slaughter-house  whenever 
the  reins  of  government  are  sufficiently  relaxed  to 
allow  the  forces  making  for  fanaticism  to  have 
play. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914  an  invasion  of  Kurds  and 
Turks  made  the  country  people  uneasy.  On  3rd 
January  1915,  when  the  Russian  army  was  hurriedly 
withdrawn  from  North- West  Persia,  the  Kurds 
came  down  unchecked,  and  the  place  was  ablaze. 

Here  is  one  picture  : — 

4th  January  1915. — The  prosperous  village  of 
Geotapa  has  been  surrounded.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  prosperous  Christian  villages 
of  the  plain.  Christians  from  far  and  near  have 

*  Published  in  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  1916. 

f  Pronounced  Ooroomia,  with  the  second  syllable  accented. 
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fled  to  Geotapa  for  protection,  and  the  only  place 
for  safety  is  in  the  churches  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
In  the  centre  of  the  village  the  ground  rises  con- 
siderably, and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  the  people 
have  built  not  a  fortress,  but  two  churches.  Here 
the  Christians  hold  council,  and  with  an  eye  for 
military  strategy  they  soon  see  that  the  church 
on  the  summit  commands  every  other  roof  of  the 
village.  And  everyone  is  soon  packed  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  yard. 

The  Kurds  are  getting  closer.  Already  it  is  a 
question  of  hours.  In  the  end  the  whole  com- 
munity must  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foe  who  has 
no  scruples. 

And  then  just  before  dark  the  well-known  figure 
of  Dr  Packard  is  seen  racing  his  horse  up  the  last 
steep — for  all  the  world  like  the  saviour  of  fiction, 
but  solid  and  true,  and  hot  from  a  prolonged  con- 
ference with  Kurdish  Chiefs.  They  have  been 
loath  to  let  these  people  escape  ;  the  sense  of  cap- 
ture is  a  good  new  taste,  and  to  kill  a  thousand  or 
two  Christians  would  be  for  them  a  pleasant  as  well 
as  a  holy  act. 

But  at  last  they  have  pledged  their  word  to 
the  Missionary,  and  a  long  procession  of  Christians 
files  out  of  the  churchyard  and  across  the  frosty 
plain  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  At  nine  o'clock  Dr 
Packard  knocks  at  the  great  door  of  the  Mission 
Yard,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  gate-keeper 
he  walks  in,  followed  by  some  1500  weary  souls 
whose  lives  he  has  that  day  purchased  for  the  price 
of  their  arms  and  their  homes. 
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And  that  is  just  one  day,  almost  the  first  day — 
and  soon  the  Mission  buildings  were  thronged  with 
Christians  who  knew  that  under  the  American  flag 
they  could  claim  security  from  Turk  and  Kurd. 
But  even  extensive  Mission  buildings,  added  to 
and  enlarged  for  the  emergency,  cannot  hold  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  and  the  entreaties  of 
the  Americans  only  drew  forth  this  reply  :  "  Let 
us  die  by  the  hand  of  God  and  not  of  the  Kurds." 
And  alas  !  they  did  die  by  the  thousand  before 
relief  came.  The  medical  report  tells  of  the  struggle 
with  measles,  dysentery,  enteric  and  typhus  raging  in 
a  great  crescendo  through  the  city  yards  :  and  of 
wounded,  mutilated  victims  receiving  attention  in 
what  had  once  been  the  "  hospital  "  outside  the  city, 
where  the  dense  crowds  of  refugees  made  the  word 
"  hospital  "  too  flattering  a  term. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  MacDowell,  who  took  over  the 
work  of  sanitation  in  the  city  and  did  it  most  effici- 
ently, "  was  trying  to  get  some  sick  people  out  of 
the  big  school-room,  when  he  saw  a  tired  and  weary 
woman,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  sitting  in  one  of 
the  seats,  and  said  to  her,  '  Where  do  you  stay  ?  ' 
She  said,  '  Just  here.'  '  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ?  '  '  Since  the  beginning '  (two  months), 
she  replied.  '  How  do  you  sleep  at  night  ?  '  'I 
lay  the  baby  on  the  desk  in  front  of  me,  and  I  have 
this  post  at  the  back  to  lean  against.  This  is  a 
very  good  place.  Thank  you  very  much.' '  (i6th 
March  1915.  The  War  Journal  of  a  Missionary  in 
Persia.) 

From  where  I  write  I  can  just  see  the  Presby- 
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terian  Church,  which  for  several  months  was  crowded 
beyond  belief.* 

The  main  Mission  buildings  group  themselves 
round  a  garden,  and  through  that  garden  flows  a 
stream  of  water  in  a  stone  channel.  It  is  a  lovely 
homelike  spot  now  in  the  quiet  June  day.  But 
how  the  refugees  fought  for  that  water  !  Special 
guardians  of  the  channel  had  to  be  appointed, 
always  alert,  always  ready  for  a  scuffle  to  insist 
and  ensure  that  no  one  goes  too  close  to  the  channel. 
.  .  .  This  is  town  water  :  it  has  come  from  my 
neighbour  on  the  west  and  goes  through  to  my 
neighbour  on  the  east.  Of  course,  the  water  may 
be  had  for  drinking  if  they  like.  But  once  let  them 
get  to  the  culvert  and*  they  will  do  all  manner  of 
things.  Clothes  will  be  washed  in  the  stream  and 
much  will  go  back  into  the  channel  besides  the  water 
which  came  out  of  it. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  an  impression  only 
of  sordid  misery  and  dirt,  though  I  fear  those 
things  were  in  the  picture  constantly  for  the  .brave 
people  who  went  through  the  siege.  In  addition 
to  the  stream-watchers,  there  were  also  men  who 
were  appointed  general  night-watchers  for  the 
whole  premises.  One  night  they  were  all  found 
asleep,  and  next  day  they  were  tied  to  trees  with  a 

*  By  an  actual  count  carried  out  on  22nd  January,  3300 
people  were  living  night  and  day  in  the  Church  building  :  these 
premises,  by  outside  measurement,  cover  4400  feet,  so  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  calculate  how  much  room  each  person  had.  It 
is  practically  a  "  one-storey"  building,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  but  no  doubt  storeys  were  improvised  out  of  the  scanty 
church  furniture  and  with  the  help  of  any  blankets  which  they 
may  have  possessed. 
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placard  over  their  heads,  "  Unfaithful  watchmen," 
as  a  warning  to  others. 

And  the  danger  was  no  imaginary  one.  All 
the  annexed  buildings  were  made  to  ^communicate 
with  the  main  block  by  ladders  running  from  roof 
to  roof,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  out 
into  the  street ;  and  at  any  moment  of  the  day 
there  might  be  a  raid,  or  the  fear  of  a  raid,  and 
poor  refugees  from  adjoining  houses  would  come 
pouring  over  the  ladders  to  seek  the  protection 
which  they  felt  to  be  more  complete  in  the  central 
building.  Our  hostess  (who  was  also  doctor  to  the 
12,000  in  the  city  yards)  told  me  that  at  any  time 
she  might  come  in  to  find  her  drawing-room  filled 
with  panic-stricken  refugees.  In  one  of  the  genuine 
raids  across  the  premises  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Bishop,  Mar  Elia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks. 
At  the  first  alarm  he  managed  to  escape  from  his 
brother's  house  on  to  the  roof  of  one  of  the  American 
buildings,  and  lay  down  there  all  day  out  of  sight. 
When  evening  came  he  put  his  head  up  out  of  the 
cover  of  the  parapet  and  was  seen.  He  was  chased 
again  and  was  eventually  caught  by  his  pursuers 
while  coming  down  a  ladder.  This  constituted 
one  of  the  many  flagrant  breaches  of  neutrality  of 
which  the  Turks  were  guilty,  for  he  was  actually 
captured  on  American  property.  The  ransom  that 
had  to  be  paid  for  his  release  has  at  present  been 
advanced  by  the  Mission. 

With  so  large  a  population  crowded  into  so  small 
a  space,  the  traffic  through  the  chief  gate  needed  a 
great  deal  of  watching,  and  the  post  of  gate-keeper 
was  a  responsible  one,  needing  nerve  as  well  as 
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judgment.  Day  after  day  there  were  suspicious 
people  wanting  to  get  into  the  Mission,  and  yet 
the  stream  of  supplies  inward,  and  of  other  burdens 
outward,  had  to  be  maintained.  The  death-rate 
during  part  of  the  time  reached  thirty-nine  a  day. 

But  I  was  assured  their  courage  never  failed. 
Some  of  the  Missionaries  died,  and  the  staff  of 
eighteen  was  at  one  time  reduced  by  illness  to  five, 
but  still — though  it  looked  very  serious — they  never 
despaired. 

And  at  length,  on  the  24th  May  1915,  the  Russians 
entered  the  city,  and  the  Missionaries  had  to  begin 
the  sad  task  of  driving  their  poor  weary  flock  out 
into  their  homes. 

And  those  homes  ar*e  on  the  plain,  and  that  is 
another  story. 


II.— THE  PLAIN. 

Urumia  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Persia,  but 
that  is  the  faintest  of  praise. 

It  is  true  that  in  Tabriz  there  are  gardens  pro- 
ducing a  yellow  rose  which  grows  wild  in  Urumia. 
But  the  plains  are  filled  with  purple  iris.  And  that 
is  the  best  idea  I  can  give  of  the  two  places.  One 
is  the  sandy  rocky  country  that  can  be  made  to 
grow  a  rose  or  two  in  gardens :  that  is  Persia. 
But  the  other  is  a  land  of  a  thousand  streams,  of 
still  waters  and  green  pastures  :  that  is  Urumia. 

Our  memory  of  Urumia  is   a  picture  of    ever- 
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unfolding  beauty.  For  a  whole  week  we  rode  from 
village  to  village.  Here  in  the  shade  of  an  avenue  of 
poplars  we  could  walk  our  horses,  and  then  out  in 
the  open  again  canter  across  a  pasture  where  the 
forget-me-nots  were  bluer  than  the  streams  through 
which  we  waded  stirrup-deep  at  every  turn.  Here 
would  be  a  buffalo  quietly  lounging  in  a  pool  after 
his  day's  work.  Yonder,  above  the  mud  huts  of  the 
ruined  village,  a  stork  would  hover  with  an  air  of 
gentle  leisure.  And  always  far  away  behind  the 
moonstone  colours  of  the  plain,  the  snow  mountain 
of  the  range  stood  up  in  clearest  blue  for  our  eyes 
to  rest  upon. 

But  Urumia  is  not  Paradise.  It  is  not  even  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  for  foul  shapes  of  sin  have  lurked 
here  without  hindrance. 

Below  the  surface  of  brilliant  colour  lies  the  black 
ruin  of  a  whole  people.  Throbbing  through  the 
melodies  of  sweetness  there  is  a  haunting  lamenta- 
tion of  anguish  over  the  past  and  a  melancholy 
foreboding  of  what  is  still  to  come. 

Love  and  Mercy  and  Gentleness  saved  the  yards 
of  the  Mission  Station  from  the  despair  which 
might  have  overtaken  those  brave  people  in  the 
sadness  and  squalor  which  surrounded  them  last 
year.  And  even  now  sin  and  hate  have  darkened  the 
fair  face  of  Urumia,  beautiful  maiden  of  the  plains. 

At  NAZI  we  slept  two  nights  in  the  house  of  a 
Protestant  Syrian.  We  climbed  up  a  ladder  to 
our  room,  and  were  told  that  the  Kurds  had  greatly 
damaged  the  building.  One  of  the  biggest  timbers 
had  been  removed,  and  the  floor  of  the  upper  room 
moved  ominously  as  we  walked  across  it.  The 
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plaster  of  the  wall  was  slashed  in  many  places 
where  the  axes  of  the  Kurd  had  hacked  at  imaginary 
treasure  hidden  in  the  walls. 

This  had  been  a  very  comfortable  house,  arid 
our  host  had  not  been  poor  :  but  he  had  lost  every- 
thing, and  was  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Americans  for 
saving  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  family.  His 
little  boy  had  been  born  in  the  Mission  during  the 
first  days  of  the  "  siege."  And  now  all  that  they 
had  was  at  our  disposal,  and  much  hospitality  that 
they  could  ill  afford  was  provided  by  his  wife  and 
mother.  "  We  do  not  get  English  visitors  every 
day  "  was  the  reply  to  our  host's  remonstrance. 

In  this  village  there  had  once  been  seventy 
Christian  homes,  and  now  more  than  half  the  houses 
have  been  destroyed.  Every  family  mourns  some 
loss.  Five  people  were  shot.  Seventy  people  died. 
This  represents  very  fairly  the  average  village  of 
the  plain.  Now  the  inhabitants  are  struggling 
along  as  best  they  can,  and  though  they  have  none 
too  much  food  themselves,  they  admit  that  their 
neighbours  in  Cousi  are  even  more  destitute. 

At  Cousi  we  could  only  spend  a  few  minutes. 
We  asked  how  many  people  used  to  live  here  and 
how  many  had  died  or  been  killed.  The  answers 
gave  almost  exactly  the  same  figures  that  we  had 
received  at  Nazi,  but  the  destruction  of  property 
had  been  much  greater.  Out  of  500  rooms  only 
fifty  roofs  had  been  left.  The  Protestant  Church 
was  in  ruins.  And  cattle  were  being  herded  within 
its  four  walls  by  the  not  too  scrupulous  owners, 
who  turned  out  to  be  refugees  from  the  Mountains. 
We  asked  who  was  responsible  for  the  damage, 
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and  were  told  that  the  Persians  (i.e.,  Moslems) 
destroyed  the  village  in  January  1915.  The  com- 
plaint of  hunger  was  made  by  the  spokesman  in  a 
quiet  way  that  had  no  clamour  in  it. 

Leaving  here,  we  hurried  on,  only  stopping  to 
give  our  horses  a  drink  of  the  cool  river,  and  waiting 
ourselves  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  shade  of  the 
wild  olives. 

BAALU. — This  was  formerly  a  large  village  and 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  fertile  vineyards 
of  the  whole  plain.  But  it  was  a  Sunni  village 
(i.e.,  of  the  Sunni  branch  of  Moslems  :  most  of  the 
Persians  are  Shiahs).  Some  years  ago  the  Russians 
believed  that  Turkish  intrigue  was  being  nursed 
here,  and  shot  five  of  the  suspected  inhabitants. 
When  the  evacuation  came  in  January  1915,  there 
was  a  great  retaliation,  the  Moslems  from  this 
village  venting  their  wrath  upon  Christians  far  and 
wide.  Then,  when  the  tide  turned  again,  and  the 
Christians  came  back,  every  house  was  laid  low — 
and  the  vines  are  ripening  there  in  luxuriant  riot, 
almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  the  village 
lying  ruined  in  the  midst  of  them. 

ISMAILAGHA. — The  inhabitants  of  this  village 
have  had  a  roving  life.  In  1893  they  were  living 
up  in  the  Mountains,  and  their  Patriarch,  Kasha 
Ona,  was  even  then  their  chief.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  repeatedly  harassed  by  the  Kurds, 
and  after  every  few  years,  just  as  prosperity  was 
in  sight,  a  fresh  raid  has  come  and  driven  them 
down  nearer  to  the  plains.  In  August  and  December 
1914  they  had  two  fresh  visitations  of  Kurds : 
on  one  of  these  occasions  the  visit  was  so  friendly 
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that,  at  first,  suspicion  was  disarmed.  One  after 
another  the  Kurds  came  in  and  sat  down  and  drank 
tea  and  chatted.  Then  suddenly  the  meaning 
of  it  was  made  plain,  and  there  was  a  great  rush 
to  escape.  By  a  miracle  the  aged  Kasha  Ona  got 
away,  and  he  and  his  people  fled  to  the  Urumia 
Mission  for  protection.  From  August  to  November 
they  were  at  the  Mission  Station,  and  again  from 
December  1914  onwards.  Of  the  530  inhabitants 
32  were  killed  and  138  died  in  the  Mission  yards. 
Now  they  are  back  in  their  homes,  feeling  the  pinch 
of  hunger,  but  struggling  along  somehow,  probably 
borrowing  money  and  food  if  they  can. 

Superimposed  upon  this  distress  there  are  more 
than  eighty  families  of*  Mountain  Christians  (Nes- 
torians)  who  have  taken  refuge  in  this  village  :  such 
is  the  confusion  everywhere.  Nestorians  and  Pro- 
testants, Catholics  and  Orthodox,  all  in  varying 
degrees  of  advancement  and  faith — with  ever  at 
hand  the  black  prospect  of  massacres  and  raids  by 
their  Moslem  enemies. 

Sunday,  ^th  June. — We  are  to  go  with  our  host, 
the  Rev.  E.  T.  Allen,  on  his  Sabbath  journey,  and 
our  horses  take  us  through  a  hundred  happy  streams 
away  to  the  southward.  Shortly  before  reaching 
our  first  halt  we  pass  a  caravan  of  men  and  beasts, 
whole  families  on  horseback  and  donkeyback,  with 
their  few  belongings  strapped  on  somehow. 

They  were  moving  south  too,  and  we  ask  who 
they  are.  The  answer  is,  "  Refugees  returning 
home,"  and  then  after  a  moment,  "  Moslems." 
We  rub  our  eyes  :  "  Moslem  refugees  ?  Why  did 
they  leave  their  homes  ?  "  Our  host  then  ex- 
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plains  that  some  of  these  villages  were  inhabited 
by  Moslems  (of  Shiah  faith)  who  were  too  friendly 
with  the  Russians,  and  in  one  or  other  of  the  Russian 
retirements  the  Sunni  invaders  made  it  so  hot  for 
them  that  they  too  have  had  to  leave  their  homes 
and  join  in  the  motley  throng  of  refugees.  Now  that 
the  country  is  safe  again  they  can  return,  but  their 
desolation  is  greater  even  than  that  of  the  Moslems 
of  the  plain — and  in  many  cases  that  is  great  enough. 
At  ALIABAD  we  met  in  the  church  the  whole 
surviving  population  of  the  village  and  had  a  simple 
service  with  them.  The  congregation  brought  in  a 
few  mats  from  their  homes  and  we  worshipped 
together  for  about  an  hour.  Out  of  thirteen  Pro- 
testant Churches  in  the  district  this  was  the  only  one 
left  with  a  roof  remaining.  Everywhere  else  the 
congregations  have  been  meeting  under  the  shade  of 
trees  or  in  borrowed  premises. 

At  DISATEKA  we  had  a  quiet  rest  by  the  river 
and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  wild  olives  and  willows. 
We  also  feasted  from  the  table — or  rather  the 
floor — of  a  hospitable  Christian.  He  had  once 
been  very  prosperous,  and  was  now  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  begin  all  over  again  in  his 
old  age  and  start  to  borrow  money  for  the  digging  of 
his  vineyard. 

As  we  sat  among  the  little  company  we  asked 
if  any  of  them  had  sheltered  at  the  Mission  during 
the  previous  year.  They  replied,  "  Every  one  of 
us." 

So  that  wherever  you  go  on  the  plains  the  peasants 
look  upon  the  Americans  as  their  saviours,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Missionaries  naturally  go  out  to  this 
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people  in  all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  life,  which  is  so 
like  their  old  life  and  yet  so  pathetically  different. 
And  the  difficulties  are  exceedingly  great.  Life  is 
a  constant  struggle.  The  food  is  limited.  Capital  is 
destroyed.  The  anxieties  of  the  past  year,  added 
to  the  loss  of  kindred,  of  homes  and  of  property, 
have  aged  the  men  before  their  time. 

So  we  finish  our  thirty  miles  and  splash  our  way 
home  on  tired  horses.  The  Love,  Mercy  and  Courage 
of  the  Mission  Station  will  be  abundantly  needed 
before  the  plain  of  Urumia  will  be  the  glory  she 
appears  to  the  outward  eye.  The  tragedy  and 
glory  of  the  Mission  yard  is  intimately  linked  with 
the  glory  and  tragedy  of  the  plain.  The  sunlight 
strikes  low  among  the*  dark  stems  of  the  silvery 
olive-trees  and  throws  into  sudden  contrast  the 
white  poplar  trunks,  each  with  its  dark  tuft  of 
leaves. 

There  is  need  for  Love,  Mercy  and  Forgiveness 
before  this  beautiful  land  can  forget  the  lives  of 
its  men  and  the  purity  of  its  women  which  'have 
been  trampled  in  the  mud,  and  before  it  can  clear 
away  the  stain  which  brings  such  uncomfortable 
thoughts  to  mind  at  every  village  street. 

But  lo  !  above  the  slopes  of  olive,  above  the 
village  hill  against  the  sky,  I  see  the  Belfry  of  the 
Church  of  Geotapa  like  a  lonely  iris  crowning  the 
glory  and  the  sadness  of  the  plain. 

Persia,  i8-vi.-i9i6. 
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"PRO  CHRISTO." 

THIS  is  an  account  of  a  pilgrimage  undertaken  by 
two  members  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
the  vicar  of  a  Cornish  parish  and  a  Quaker. 

The  idea  was  simply  to  go  out  in  faith,  as  men  of  all 
Churches  have  done  in  all  ages,  believing  that  they 
would  see  the  good  hand  of  God  leading  them  up  and 
down  the  land.  There  was  no  single  message.  It 
was  all  message.  There  was  no  preparation.  It  was 
all  part  of  the  preparation. 


Mount's  Bay  on  a  wild  January  afternoon  is  a 
distinctly  depressing  place.  The  land  looked  nearly 
as  inhospitable  as  the  sea.  The  breakers  were 
driving  in  upon  the  poor  wind-swept  coast.  The 
rain  beat  against  the  panes  of  the  carriage  window 
as  the  train  ended  its  journey  and  a  forlorn  member 
of  the  F.O.R.  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform  at 
Penzance. 

I  must  admit  that  I  started  at  the  very  bottom. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  do  so.  No  one  ever  felt, 
spiritually,  drier  or  more  hungry  or  so  unprepared 
as  I  did  that  wet  afternoon  when  the  two  "  pilgrims  " 
began  their  work  together.  First  of  all  there  was  a 
house-to-house  visitation.  We  found  our  way  along 
the  dimly-lit  streets,  knocking  at  door  after  door, 
sometimes  with  only  the  scantiest  introduction, 
before  trying  to  talk  about  Peace.  But  mysterious 
figures  talking  about  peace  on  the  doorsteps  are 
not  very  convincing  on  dark,  damp  evenings  in 
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January ;  and  the  first  call  was  somewhat  discourag- 
ing. Then  we  had  two  more  successful  visits,  and 
received  very  warm  welcomes ;  but  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  or  rich  care  to  be  mixed 
up  with  mere  reconcilers. 

"  And  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  "  Well,  I 
think  partly  we  did  go  out  to  see  a  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind — the  wind  which  is  the  wonderful  breathing 
of  God. 

The  day  finished  with  a  meeting  of  the  local  I.L.P., 
followed  by  a  cab  drive  of  six  miles  along  the  coast  to 
St  Hilary.  So  there  was  not  much  "  going  on  foot  " 
this  first  day. 

Next  morning  there  was  Mass  at  8  A.M.  After 
breakfast,  before  starting  on  the  real  pilgrimage, 
we  stepped  into  the  Church  again  for  a  few  minutes 
and  asked  a  blessing  on  our  little  journey.  That 
Church  is  a  wonderful  home  of  peace.  Like  many 
other  Cornish  Churches,  there  is  a  wide  East  End, 
the  chancel  in  this  case  communicating  freely  with 
the  side  aisles  and  giving  the  impression  of  light  and 
freedom  and  space. 

The  storm  of  the  day  before  had  all  gone.  Once 
out  upon  the  road,  we  really  began  our  path  of 
praise.  My  companion  read  his  Offices  to  himself, 
and  in  silence  we  climbed  slowly  the  first  long  hills. 
Praise  entered  our  hearts  and  seemed  to  pour  back  to 
heaven.  The  low  sunlight  flickered  through  the 
hawthorns  ;  here  and  there  the  Cornish  lane  would 
open  out  into  an  open  village  green,  and  the  houses 
dazzled  with  the  blessing  of  God.  A  crippled  girl 
came  out  to  shake  us  by  the  hand  and  wished  us 
"farewell." 

s 
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Little  by  little  the  sunshine  and  the  memory  of 
that  peaceful  Church  began  to  tug  strangely  at  some- 
thing inside  our  hearts.  When  soldiers  march  out 
the  band  plays  a  brave  tune  and  all  the  town  flocks 
out  and  finds  itself  drawn  on,  in  spite  of  itself,  by  the 
intoxicating  pomp  of  earth.  When  the  voice  of 
Jesus  calls  us  it  is  quite  another  thing  ;  more  like 
the  warm  sunshine  trying  to  make  each  bud  of  joy 
unfold  into  a  flower  of  praise.  And  in  all  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  year  of  grace,  does  not  the  call  of 
Jesus  bring  us  back  to  the  values  for  which  we  really 
stand  ?  Our  thoughts  turn,  perhaps,  especially  to 
the  little  children  and  the  choice  of  good  or  evil  that 
lies  in  front  of  each  young  life.  .  .  .  Already, 
after  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  our  work  has 
revealed  this  eternal  choice  confronting  us.  Every- 
one wants  the  war  to  end,  but  no  one  can  start 
saying  so  until  it  is  recognised  to  be  a  safe  stand. 
In  many  of  our  conversations  at  Penzance,  the 
prevailing  agreement  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  powerlessness.  Real  hearty  approval  of 
the  F.O.R.  had  been  tempered  with  caution  :  "  My 
brother  is  in  a  Government  office,"  or  "  My  husband 
could  not  take  that  line  without  risjdng  his  place  on 
the  railway." 

My  companion  had  that  spirit  of  gentleness  which 
is  a  better  weapon  than  logical  arguments  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  men  ;  but  caution  is  quite 
unknown  to  him.  Not  long  before  this,  a  Peace 
Meeting  had  been  broken  up  by  strangers  living  in 
Penzance  (at  the  Naval  Base)  ;  and  as  a  result  he 
had  received  a  few  bruises.  He  also  obtained  a 
magnificent  advertisement  for  the  cause  ;  the  affair 
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brought  him  into  contact  with  many  lonely  strugglers 
of  whom  he  might  never  have  heard. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  description  of  the  Founder 
of  our  Fellowship,  which  made  me  think  at  once 
of  the  man  who  journeyed  with  me  : 

"  Though  the  sole  concern  in  life  for  him  was 
religion,  the  ordinary  moral  failures  of  the  country 
found  his  society  a  pure  joy.  He  was  interested 
in  ordinary  affairs,  and  the  employments  of  ordinary 
men.  Human  life  seemed  to  have  a  value  in  his 
eyes,  in  all  its  forms.  Fishermen  and  artisans  and 
merchants  and  soldiers  and  farmers  all  found  that  he 
knew  about  their  lives.  He  was  not  in  the  least  like 
the  scholars  or  professedly  religious  men,  who  live 
apart  from  real  life.  By  choice  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  men,  and  he  had  a  passionate  liking  for 
ordinary  society.  Men  found  it  good  to  be  with  him. 
He  exercised  over  them  that  subtle  fascination 
which  cannot  be  analysed,  but  to  experience  which 
is  a  great  joy.  He  was  strong  and  able.  .  .  .  The 
very  men  who  hated  priests  hurried  after  him,  and 
followed  him  about  fascinated.  He  was  quite 
different."  * 

We  walked  up  a  long  hill,  one  on  each  side  of  an 
old  carrier  driving  his  cart.  At  a  village  where  we 
stopped  for  lunch  we  were  royally  entertained  by  a 
carpenter  who  owned  some  cows.  The  milk  and 
apples  with  which  his  wife  provided  us  made  a 
splendid  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  village  shop. 

During  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  corner  of  the 
road,  and  facing  us  as  we  approached,  there  stood  a 
blacksmith's  shop  with  almost  a  queue  of  people 

*  As  Tommy  sees  Us,  pp.  113-114. 
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waiting  for  their  turns.  In  my  ignorance  and  cowar- 
dice I  should  have  judged  this  a  most  unsuitable 
opportunity  for  announcing  our  purpose  or  our 
message  ;  but  my  friend  in  his  cassock  was  quite 
clear  that  HE  had  a  concern,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  group.  Presently  we  were  all 
of  us  talking  in  little  knots  of  two  or  three.  The 
difficult  moments  were  over,  and  any  group-tendency 
to  smile  was  clearly  overcome,  not  hidden  out  of 
politeness,  but  replaced  by  each  man's  knowledge 
of  the  grimness  of  war.  No  one  in  his  inner  soul  is 
ashamed  of  v/anting  to  stop  an  evil  thing.  It  is 
only  in  the  group  and  on  the  surface  that  the  apparent 
inevitability  of  war  makes  men  smile  at  the  enthu- 
siasms of  Peace  people. 

Then  we  passed  on  our  way,  and  the  afternoon 
wore  on.  Over  in  the  West  the  hills  became  folded 
into  peaceful  evening  slumbers,  and  the  distances 
melted  and  were  merged  into  gold. 

To  go  quietly  through  the  country  creates  an 
assurance  of  preparedness  that  is  very  sweet.  For 
instance,  on  this  occasion  my  companion  was 
booked  to  address  a  large  Labour  meeting  during 
the  evening.  In  front  of  me  there  would  be  some 
gathering  of  Friends  wanting  to  hear  about  our 
purpose.  Without  knowing  very  clearly  what  we 
should  say,  we  both  trudged  into  Camborne  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  walking,  feeling  secure  in  the 
certainty  that  our  evening  services  would  be  rightly 
held  and  right  words  found  for  us. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  the  warm  hospi- 
tality we  received  at  Redruth,  or  the  meetings  which 
were  times  of  true  and  quiet  ingathering.  But  at 
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one  of  these  meetings  we  met  an  ardent  member 
of  the  F.O.R.,  who  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
military  authorities  on  the  following  day.  Over- 
night it  was  not  clear  which  of  us  ought  to  cross  the 
county  so  as  to  be  present  at  his  trial,  but  next 
morning  I  found  my  friend  developing  true  Quaker 
"  concerns."  He  was  clear  that  we  must  both  go 
and  see  R through  his  ordeal. 


Turning  our  steps  at  length  towards  Redruth,  we 
were  given  a  lift  by  a  young  lady  driving  an  elegant 
pony- trap.  This  could  only  happen  to  F.O.R.s 
or  ministering  Friends.,  In  semi-darkness,  in  the 
depth  of  the  country,  a  girl  with  pearl  earrings  would 
never  offer  a  drive  to  two  strange  men  with  cloaks. 
But  she  did.  If  you  go  out  to  serve,  people  on  all 
sides  thrust  their  services  upon  you. 

In  our  evening  meeting  we  reached  another  place 
of  real  creative  worship  without  any  sense  of  strain, 
and  with  a  large  feeling  of  fellowship.  The  day's 
service  brought  the  day's  crown. 

The  following  day  was  wet.  We  started  from 
Redruth  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  after  a  restful 
call  at  the  house  of  a  Friend.  During  the  day  our 
paths  were  to  separate,  and  I  left  my  companion  on 
the  main  line  train  at  a  small  junction,  and  from  there 
I  travelled  on  a  steam  "  autocar  "  to  Perranporth. 
Here  there  was  a  little  village  by  the  sea,  and  from 
the  station  the  railway  porter  pointed  out  my 
destination — the  house,  of  Mrs  T—  — ,  whose  husband 
is  in  prison.  At  this  quiet  home,  two  miles  inland, 
but  in  sight  of  the  "  mighty  waters  "  rolling  up 
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between  the  cliffs,  a  little  company  assembled  for 
the  afternoon,  and  the  absent  host  was  in  many 
thoughts  as  we  prayed  together  in  that  upper  room  ; 
and  our  souls  had  sight  of  that  other,  more  "immortal 
sea,"  where  life  is  young  and  yet  eternal. 

Small  gatherings  of  country  members  are  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
in  these  parts.  I  must  admit  that  I  hardly  antici- 
pated very  much  organised  membership,  and  ex- 
pected most  of  the  Cornish  work  would  be  along  the 
lines  of  quiet  meetings  chiefly  in  private  houses. 
Before  my  fortnight  was  over  I  discovered  my 
mistake.  Wherever  B.  W.  goes,  large  and  small 
meetings  organise  themselves.  They  just  have  to 
happen,  and  the  numbers  are  the  least  important 
part  of  it. 

Large  meetings  with  great  publicity  serve  as  a 
touchstone  to  test  the  faithfulness  of  a  great  circle. 
They  constitute  a  sharp  sword  dividing  asunder 
those  who  are  tendered  and  those  who  are  hardened. 
But  quiet  meetings  create  in  the  deepest  place  some- 
thing altogether  new,  something  that  was  not  there 
before.  A  little  company  of  three  or  four  closely 
in  touch  with  these  hidden  springs  can  renew  their 
strength  and  go  out  refreshed  in  a  way  that  is  quite 
impossible  in  the  larger  meetings  which  make  more 
show  and  impress  the  outer  world. 

For  a  couple  of  days  we  parted  company.  After 
sharing  work  with  B.  W.  it  was  a  new  sensation  for 
me  to  have  to  lead  a  meeting  of  F.O.R.  members  ; 
but  a  Wesleyan  Minister  bicycled  over  from  a  distant 
village  and  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  absence  of 
my  "  better  half  "  of  this  pilgrimage.  How  sadly 
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one  is  less  than  half  of  two  !  The  fellowship  may 
be  an  outrage  to  arithmetic,  but  it  is  a  practical 
sum.  Two  is  more  than  twice  one.  No  wonder  a 
dozen  men  reached  out  once  into  endless  power  ! 


Perhaps  the  short  hour  spent  at  "  Come  to  Good  " 
Meeting-house  during  a  morning's  journey  was  in 
some  ways  the  most  memorable  part  of  the  week. 
In  a  moment  we  were  all  carried  back  in  thought 
to  the  early  Friends  and  remembered  the  attitude 
of  scorn  and  opposition  with  which  the  world  of  their 
day  received  the  message  that  they  brought.  In 
quiet  home-like  meeting-houses  they  met  together 
to  shelter  for  a  while  from  the  blast  of  the  world's 
hatred,  and  from  out  of  these  little  sanctuaries  they 
went  quietly,  ready  to  face  every  manifestation 
of  that  hatred.  But  they  brought  back  a  great 
hope  into  the  hearts  of  men.  "  Beloved,  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us," 
— that  where  love  is,  there  is  the  glory  which  creates 
and  makes  new.  For  a  world  over  which  lies  the 
shadow  of  disease  and  death,  this  is  the  secret  of  an 
endless  life. 

And  after  reading  the  first  epistle  of  John,  we 
went  on  our  way  with  glad  hearts. 
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STARS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

(Corona  Borealis  and  Crux.) 

BEFORE  my  footsteps  in  the  far-off  country 

No  city-born  illuminations  shine  ; 
Only  the  night  above,  before  to  guide  me 

Between  the  eucalyptus  and  the  pine. 

The  bank  of  grass  which  holds  me  halting  backward, 
The  pitfall  which  next  moment  throws  me  down 

I  cannot  see,  but  in  the  sky  above  me 
I  can  descry  a  perfect  starry  crown. 

Over  against  that  crown-like  prospect  golden 
Wrought  overhead  and  perfected  from  dross, 

Shines  overhead — just  where  the  clouds  are  holden 
For  one  brief  moment — Heaven's  own  burning 
cross. 


No  human  light  upon  life's  broken  journey 
Saving  the  few  bare  certainties  of  love 

Which  tremble  o'er  the  darkness  of  my  pathway  : 
The  crown  before  me  and  the  cross  above. 


New  Zealand,  16.6.1909. 
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